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CHAPTER I. 


FROM x.v. 1705 TO a.d. 1731, FROM THE FIRST 
INCr R^SIONS OP THE MAHRATTAS INTO GUZERAT 
TO THE BATTLE OP DIIBIIOEE. 


The history of the first incursions of the Mahrattas 
into Guzerat is veiled in obscurity. That province, 
still wealtliy, though distracted by the selfish (piarrels 
of the inipbrial local functionaries and the rapid 
degradation of the imperial power, was infested by 
their roving parties for many years before any perma¬ 
nent occu])ation was effected. 

So early as A.n. 1705, the Emperor Aurungzeb 


received reports that the Mahrattas 
had crossed the Nerbudda in great 


A.D. 1705. 


force, and extended their ravages into the lieart of 
Malwa; that Berar and Kliandeish were overrun; that 
fifteen thousand of their horse had broken Into Guzerat 
and defeated the troops of the assembled Foujdars; and 
that nothing a})peared but the bodies of slaughtered 
soldiers, houseless ryots, and the ripened fields either 
in flames or under devastation. 

Azim Shall was in consequence despatclicd to 
Ahrnedabud with a considerable force, to take on him¬ 
self tfie government and protection of Guzerat. 




About the year a.d. 1712, a rich caravan of trea¬ 
sure, See, escorted by a body of troops 
soninianded by Mahomed Ibrahim 
'rebreozee, was attacked on its route from Surat to 
, Anrungabad ; the escort was entirely destroyed, and 
the caravan pillaged. This robbery was the deed of a 
Mahratta freebooter by name Kliundey Rao Dbal)ary, 
who had for years subsisted his followers by raids into 
Guzerat, and even into the peninsula of Kattywar, but 
who had been obliged of late to suspend his operations 
in that province by the energy of the new Soobedai', 
Davood Khan, wiio had been transferred from the 
Deccan and entrusted with the defence of that pro¬ 
vince. Khundey Rao therefore had established him¬ 
self in the fastnesses of the Rajpeepla country, whence 
this was his first exploit. 

Such an officer as Davood Khan (rvho possessed 
remarkable personal prowess, and was a just and ener¬ 
getic administrator,) might have secured the tran¬ 
quillity of Guzerat had he been allowed to devote 
himself exclusively to that duty; hut the miserable 
intrigues of the imperial court sent him on a service 
which cost him his life, and the “State an admirable 
viceroy. 

iSyud Hoossein Ali Khau had been appointed viceroy 
of the Deccan by the Emperor Fee- 
rokshere, who at the same time sent 
private orders to Davood Khan to oppose him ; he did 
so, but, without success, and was slain in an action 
fought in Malwa, where he died as became a gallant 
soldier. 
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Tlie new viceroy directed his first efibrts to crush the 
Mahratta robher hoi’do, -whicli had eftectually closed 
the communication between the Deccan and Surat, 
Avhieh was at that time the chief commercial emporium 
on the western coast, and additionall}'- important to a 
Mahomedan Government as the port where the faitli- 
ful of Hindoo'stan embarked on their pilgrimages to 
Mecca. 

Khundey Rao Dhabary had e.stablished a chain of 
posts along this route, and exacted Choiith, or one- 
fourth of the property of all travellers wlio were not 
provided with his pass-ports. Hoossein Ali Khan 
equipped a force of eight thousand men to destroy 
this robber-chief, but it was utterly defeated, the 
commander slain, and the troops stripped even of their 
clothes. 

Irritated by this ignominious reverse, the viceroy 
deputed Maokoob Sing his own Deewan, and Chuu- 
dersen Jadao to avenge it; but Khundey Rao, unit¬ 
ing his own followers with the army of the Mahratta 
Suolushkur, quitted his retreat and advanced to meet 
the Moghuls. A battle was fought near Alnned- 
uuggur, and though both parties claimed the advan¬ 
tage, the Moghuls retreated to Auningabiid. 

The Dhabary went after these great successe.s to pay 
his respects to bis sovereign the Shao Raja at Saltani, 
and Avas rcAvarded by the title of Scnapiittee. 

Synd Hoossein Ali Khan bad found it necessary or 
prudent to enter into engagements Avith the Mahrattas, 
which Avere repudiated by the emperor, inconsequence 
of Avhich the viceroy determined (o march on Delhi; 






oislnva Biillajee Wiswanath and the new Sena- 
puttee engaging to aid him. with a large body of 
troops, on oondition tliat the exactions they had made 
in Malwaand Guzerat slioidd be justified by an impe¬ 
rial firman. 

'I.’he confederates .ciicceeded in their objects, the 
1719 fiinperor Feerokshere was put to 

death by the Synd, and Mahomed 
Shah elevated to the throne in his place, and tlie 
Mahrattas obtained three firmans for the Clioiitli, 
Surdeshmookhee, and Swnraje of the Deccan ; but it 
doe.s not appear that their right to levy tribute from 
Malwa and Guzerat was confirmed on this occasion; 
but Khundey Ihu) Jdliabary received from tlie Kaja • 
of Sattara authority to levy the admitted dues of his 
government in Buglana, as well as the tribute esta¬ 
blished by usage from Guzerat. 


'J’o return to the imperial city, the ruling faction at 
court w'as anxious to remove out of the way a very 
[mwerful.and influential noble, austere, profound, and 
dangerous, by name Cheyn Koolich Khan, and he 
was accordingly appointed viceroy of Malwa. Con¬ 
scious of the incurable weakness of tlic empire, he 
immediately set about strengthening himself. Some 
Mahratta chiefs attached themselves to him, and he 
advanced with the intention of subverting the imfierial 
authority in the Deccan, and founding an independent 
kingdom. 


The Sattara Daja Shao sent troops to the imperial 
camp under the command of the Senapnttee, and a 
battle took place at Balapoor, in which the imperialists 
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1720 - 21 . 


ere defeated by Cheyn Koolich Klian, whom we 
must henceforth designate by his better known title of 
Nizani-ool-Moolk. 

Synd Hoossein Ali Khan, with the emperor in 
person, tlien took the field ; the former was murdered 
en route^ the latter returned to Delhi, where a revolu¬ 
tion destroyed the faction of the Syuds. Nizam-ool- 
Moolk became vizier, and Hyder Kuli Khan was 
appointed viceroy of Guzerat. 

It was at the battle of Balapoor, where Mahratta 
liad fought against Mahratta, that 
the Guicowar family first rose out of 
its obscurity. Dunimajee Guicowar, with several ol‘ 
his sons, had long been faithful followers of Khiindey 
Rao Dhabary, and he had so distinguished himself in 
tins action, that the Senaputtee presented him to 
Raja Shao with the wannest commendations, and 
j)rocured his appointment as second in command of 
tlje army under lujnself, with the title of Shuinsher 
Baliadoor. 

The Senaputtee and his lieutenant did not survive 
their return from this campaign more than a lew 
months ; their comrade Ballajee Peishwa also died 
about the same time. 

Trimbuck Rao Dhabary succeeded his fatlier as 
Senaputtee, Peelajee the son of Jingoojee succeeded his 
UTicle Durnmajee Guiemvar, and Bajee Huo became 
Peishwa in room of his father Ballajee. 

NizSm-ool-Moolk on assuming tlie post of vizier, 
endeavoured to effect some reform at 
the Court of Delhi, but the emperor 
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§L 

was not only fond of that mirth and festivity which, 
was natural to his youth, hut Avas Aveak in mind and 
dissolute in conduct. 

The lofty austerity of Nizam-ool-MooIk was dis- 
iiji^reeable to the emperor and Iiis courtiers ; prompt at 
every base and unpatriotic intrigue, they .soon devised 
a sclieiue lor ridding' themselves of his pi’esence. 
Ilyder Kuli .Khan, the viceroy of Guzerat, had com¬ 
mitted some irregularities in his government, and Avas 
threatened by the courtiers Avitli tlie displeasure of the 
vizier, and Avorking on the passions of both parties, 
inflamed them to the utmost. Ilyder Kuli Khan 
committed additional acts of disrespect and disobe¬ 
dience, and the vizier was encouraged to proceed in 
person to supersede and punisli him for his conduct. 

He readily undertook the task, and it Avas hoped that 
tin's service Avould keep him long employed at a 
distance from the court, and that he might fall "a 
victim to the chances of war. 

Tims a second time in a few years the government 
of Guzerat Avas Aveakened bv the selfish intrigues of 
the courtiers at Delhi, and the foundations of tlie 
throne sapped at the same time. 

Hyder Knli Khan Avas a brave and able soldier, and 

he had a Avell-appoiiited army ; hut he Avas no match 

for Nizain-ool-Moolk, Avlio, sending emissaries anionu 
1 . 1 ^ 
ills troops, seduced the greater part of tliem to desert, 

wliich made such an iuipressioa on Hyder Kuli, that 

he feigned insanity and fled in dismay to Delhi, even 

before tliQ vizier had set foot in liis province. 

Nizam-ool-jMoolk halted at Oujeiri, \vliere he received 






the homage and submission of the principal officers ot . 
Guzerat, wlio flocked thither for the purpose. 

All his arrangements for the future ninnagernont of 
Guzerat were made at Oujein, and as he never lost an 
opportuiiity of increasing his personal resources, and 
of maintaining adherents and informers of what was 
passing in the countries under his government, he set 
aside and entrusted to his own servants the districts of 
Oholka, Broach, Jumbooseer, Mukboolabad, and 
Bulsav, as his personal jagheer, giving them entire 
revenue and police authority witliin their respective 
boundaries according to the usage in Guzerat. 

He appointed liis uncle, Hamid Khan, his deputy 
in the viceroyalty of Guzerat, and his cousin, Aznn- 
oollah Khan, hisde{)Uty in Malwa, and then returned 
to Delhi. 

He was, however, so disagreeable to the emperor, 
tliat after a time he gladly accepted 
the ofiice of Wukeel-i-Mootluq, or 
general deputy of the empire, and resigned the oflice 
of vizier; and in the month of October 1723, on 
pretence of going on a hunting expedition, he left 
Delhi for ever, and though he always professed 
obedience to the emperor even when in arms against 
liiin, Nizam-ool-Moolk became wholly independent, 
and Guzerat, with the countries south of the Nerbudda, 
the conquest of which had engaged the Moghul 
princes in niucli more than a century of war, were 
virtually lost for ever to the tlirone ot Delhi. 

While tlicseevents were passing, Bajee Rao Peisliwa 
had been e.xtending the Maliratta encroachments in 
Khandeish and Malwa, though not without serious 
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opposition; and it was about tliis time that the 


ai)C(!Stors of the families of Siridia and llolkar came 
into notice. The latter was a silledar, wlio commanded 
ti small party of his own horse; he had hitherto served 
nndo^r Kantajee Ciiddum Banday, one of the Shao 
Raja’s officers; the former was a younger member of 
the family of the Patells of Kumuirkheir, near Sattara, 
and he was now a .common trooper in the Peishwa’s 
own Ih'igah of horse. 

Another officer who obtained distinction at this 
period was Oodajee Powar Wiswas Kao, an active 
partizan, and employed by the Raja Shao on vuirions 
duties. Like other experienced leaders, he preferred 
remote enterprizes, and calculated on the greatest 
advantage in places where he was least expected. He 
made incursions into Guzerat and Malwa, plundered 
tlie former as far as Lunawara, and found the latter 
province ,so denuded of troops that he was able to 
remain there some time, iutiiuating to hi.s prince that 
if supported he would collect the Chouth and Snrdesh- 
inookee in every direction. He had established 
himself at Dhar, but was dislodged from it again by 
Raja Geerdhur Bahadoov, a Nagur Brahmin of Guze¬ 
rat, who was appointed Soobedar of the province of 
Malwa, and who was one great obstacle to the 
Mahrattas getting a firm footing there till more than 
ten years after the accession of Bajee Kao Peishwa. 

About the year 1725 the emperor, in order to 
reduce the power of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk, had issued a firman depriving 
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him of the governments of Guzerat and Malwa. To 
the latter he appointed, as abovementioned, Geerdhur 
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Bahadoor, and to the former a nobleman who had 
previously been viceroy of Cabool, by name Surbu- 
lund KJian. 

Snrbulund Khan managed his province by Jiis 
deputy, Shujaet Khan, the Foujdar of Surat, and 
Nizam-ool-Moolk’s deputy, Hamid Khan, was unable 
' to prevent him from occupying the capital; never¬ 
theless he determined not to relinquish his charge 
without a struggle, and with that view he repaired to 
Dohud, and invited KantajeeCudduin Banday to join 
him on promise of receiving the Chouth. This offer 
was readily embraced, and the confederates advanced 
to Kuppurwunj, where Hamid Khan, having friends 
at Ahmedabad, procured correct intelligence of Shujaet 
Khan’s movements, watched his opportunity, and 
attacked, defeated, and slew him a few miles from the 
capital, where his authority was in consequence again 
acknowledged. 

On hearing of this disaster, Roostum Ali Khan, the 
brother of Shujaet Khan, who had just gained some 
advantages over Peelajee Guicowar in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Surat, made a truce with his opponent, and 
invited him to join his forces in an attack on Hamid 
Khan. Peelajee had been already in treaty with the 
emissaries of Nizam-ool-Moolk to assist his uncle 
Hamid Khan, but he accepted the overtures of Roostum 
Ali with the full intention of acting eventually as his 
interests should dictate. He accompanied Roostum 
Ali towards Ahmedabad, and the allies had a skirmish, 
with Hamid Khan at Arass, where Roostum Ali’s 
artillery drove the enemy back ; but by this time 
Peelajee had made his bargain with Hamid Khan, 
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■and perfidiously urged Roostinu AH to press on tlie 
retieating enemy, leaving his artillery to the care of a 
party in the rear. Roosturn AH fell into tlie trap. 
Peelajee overturned the gun-carriages and joined in 
attacking his ally, Avho defended himself with resolution, 


until his reduced numbers showed 
him the impossibility of extrication, • 


when he stabbed himself to the hjprt, to avoitl the. 
ignoininous treatment he feared to meet with if he 
became a prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an equal share 
of the Chouth with Kantajee Cuddum Banday, and 
both in conjunction proceeded to levy their assign¬ 
ments ; but the division of the money led to perpetual 
disputes, in addition to which Peelajee, as the 
lieutenant of the Senaputtee, claimed a precedence, 
which Kantajee, as the immediate officer of the Raja 
of Sattara, scornfully denied. For some time these 
dissensions only caused their demands to fall with 
heavier weight on the unfortunate towns and villages, 
until on their approach to Cambay, when they began, 
as usual, to burn the suburbs to intimidate the 
inhabitants. The chief men of the town, aware of the 
ill-blood existing in the Mahratta camp, affected to 
consider Kantajee as the superior, and sent messengers 
to Peelajee hinting to him this circumstance, and 
oftering him Rs. 20,000 to leave the place. Peelajee, 
exasperated at the slight, confined the messenger ; 
Kantajee insisted on his being released ; and both 
parties turned their arms against each other. After a 
sharp conflict within sight of the walls, Peelajee was 
worsted, and retired to Mahtur, a town near Kaira, 
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nd the contribution was levied by the victor from 
C^ambay, including a sura of Rs. 5,000 from the 
English factory, notwithstanding the Agents of the 
Company pleaded exemption in consequence of the 
privileges assured to them by ‘‘ the sow* Roger,” as 
they called theSattara Raja, but at which “ the armed 
villains,” as Mr. Innes, Chief of the Factory, called 
them in the bitterness of his heart, “ only laughed.” 

Hamid Khan, foreseeing the evil consecjuences of 
these quarrels among his allies, persuaded them to 
sign an agreement, by which the Chouth east of the 
Myhee was assigned bj Peelajee, and that west of that 
river to Kantajee. Having done this, as the season 
was drawing to a close, Peelajee retired to his strong¬ 
hold at Songhur in the southern hills, and Kantajee to 
a jagheer he possessed in Khandeish. 

The Court of Delhi, alarmed at the disasters which 
had befallen their local representatives in Guzerat, 
urgently called on Surbuhind Khan to proceed in 
person to suppress the formidable rebellion of Hamid 
Khan. Every facility was afforded him, and as he 
was an excellent and po[)ular officer, a large army was 
soon assembled under his command, and though he 
was delayed some time l)y the professed intention of 
the emperor to take the field in person, he at last pro¬ 
ceeded on his route to Ahmedabad. Nizam-ooI-Moolk, 
aware of the abilities of the new viceroy, wrote to his 
uncle to resign the government wdth a good grace, but 
Hamid KhaYi determined to hold out to the last in 
hope of effectual assistants; from his Mahratta allies. 


* Note.—" Shao Kaja.” 
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Klian advanced, but the Mabrattas 
not make their appearance, and Hamid Khan, leaving 
a weak garrison in Ahmedabad, fell back on Mehmoo- 
dabatl. At that place he heard that they were in 
motion, that they had crossed the Mahee. As soon as 
they joined him he turned back to Ahmedabad, but 
only to hear that his garrison had been overpowered ^ 
and forced out of the city by a party within the walls, 
on which he left the city behind bun, and took up a 
position at the Shahee Bang, a royal garden two miles 
distant from it, on the same day that Surbulund’s 
advanced guard reached Adawlej.* This party, however, 
hearing that some of the carriages of the artillery of 
their main body had broken down, and that they were 
therefore more distant from their own support than 
they had contemplated, and that Hamid Khan with 
all his force was in their immediate front, began to 
entrench themselves. This timidity gave heart to the 
Mahrattas, and Hamid Khan, watching their humour, 
led them on at once to the attack. He was entirely 
successful, hut the advantage was purchased with such 
loss, that they would not venture on an action with 
Surbulund’s main body". 

The new viceroy therefore entered Ahmedabad, and 
the reorganization of the province was commenced with 
more than ordinary vigour : but Hamid Khan, Peela- 
jee, and Kantajee plundered the country on the 
Mahratta plan during the remainder of the season, and 
at the approach of the rains they took their annual 
flight, which, in the language of their nation, they 
termed “ going to the white crow,” alluding to a bird of 
passage like a crow, which in some parts of the country 
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iiMes once a year, and lienee they had a phrase for a 
defeated enemy—“ he is off to the white crow.” 

There had been many skirmishes between the 
hostile parties during this season, and there is an 
account given of a total defeat of the Mahratta army by 
Nizamoodeen near Cambay, but it is not satisfactorily 
made out that any such decisive engagement occurred; 
but th^re is little doubt that the peaceable population 
of Guzerat suffered more distresses than usual during 
this year of civil war, intestine brawl, and foreign 
invasion. 

From this time forward the bands of Peelajj|e Guico- 
war and Kantajee Cuddum and other marauders 
continued to vex the unfortunate province, and 
Surbulund Khan was unable to continue the great 


effort by whiclr lie had gained pos¬ 
session of the government, so as to 


afford any real protection to the population. 

In the year 1728 a new and even more formidable 
visitor made his brief appearance. 

It is foreign to the object of this memoir to describe 


the events which led to the long rivalry 
between those two eminent men, 


Nizam-ool-Moolk and Bajee Rao Peishwa; suffice it to 
say, that the efforts of both to aggrandize themselves 
in the Deccan brought on direct hostilities in the year 


1728. 


Bajee Rao was the first to take the field; and before 
the unwieldy Moghul army was prepared to oppose him, 
he laid waste the district of Jaulna early in November. 
However he was attacked by the advanced guard of 
the enemy under Ewuz Khan, and retired skirmishing 
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le north-west. There giving out that the ci 
Boorhanpoor should be reduced to aslies, he marched 
rapidly on Khandei.sh, -laying waste the country in his 
route, but not stopping to levy contributions. The 
Moghul army pursued in order to save Boorhanpoor, 
but as soon as it had passed the Adjunta Gliaut with 
all its impediments, Bajee Rao, detaching a party 
towards Boorhanpoor to delude Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
wheeled off with his main body to the left, and swept 
with rapid march to Guzerat, where he not only levied 
contributions, but caused it to be believed that he was 
acting i 4 support of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and against 
Surbulund Khan. 

The Nizam, after losing some time at Boorhanpoor, 
discovered in Avhat manner he had been deceived ; he 
then fruitlessly followed the Peishwa for some distance, 
and at last retraced his steps towards the Deccan with 
the intention of destroying Poona; but hi.s lagging 
steps had not reached Ahmednuggur, when Bajee Rao, 
returning with rapid wing from Guzerat, passed the 
Kaosarbary Ghaut, and laid waste the Nizam’s jagheer 
districts of Gundapoor and Byzapoor. The Nizam 
crossed the Godavery to meet him, and the Peishwa, 
after some days’ skirmishing, drew him skilfully into 
a position suitable to his purpose, set fire to the grass, 
destroyed tlie forage, and effectually straitened hk 
supplies; in short, the Moghul army was reduced to 
such a deplorable condition, that the Nizam was glad 
to conclude a peace on terms very favourable to his 
rival. 

This was of great importance to Bajee Rao, who 
was eager to conclude a ncgociation which he had 




^0ned with Surbulund Khan, tlie viceroy of Guzerat, 
for the cession to hi in of theChouthand Snrdeshinookhee 
of the province which had been irregularly levied for 
some years past by Peelajee Ouicowar and Kantajee 
Cnddurn, and which he was desirous to secure on a 
formal agreement witli the viceroy. 

Surbulund Khan had vainly struggled to protect 
his province from tlie annual iiicui-sions of the 
Mahratta freebooters, whose excesses and forced con¬ 
tributions had destroyed the revenue, and reduced the 
country year by year to a lower depth of misery. He 
had applied in vain to Delhi for support, and he now 
closed with tlie offers of Bajee Rao as the only means 
of saving the country from absolute ruin, trusting that 
the concessions made to the head of the Maliratta 
state would induce him to control its inferior members. 

Before he concluded the negociation, he received 
additional evidence of the hopelessness of his condition. 
Chimnajee Appa, the Beishwa’s brother, arrived with 
a large army, exacted a heavy contribution from 
Pitlaud, and plundered Dholka almost under the eyes 
of the viceroy. 

Accordingly, in 1729 he gTanted the Surdesli- 

mookhee, or ten per cent, of the w'hole 
17^0 * 

revenue, both on the land and cus¬ 
toms, with the exceptions of the port of Surat and 
the district around it, and the Chouth,orone-lourth ot 
the wliole collections on the land and customs, excepting 
Surat, and 6 per cent, on the revenues of the city of 
Ahniedabad ; and he mentioned in the deeds that these 
cessions w'ere granted in consequence of the benefit 
which had accrued to the state from the progress of 
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Tmprovement and general tranquillity of the Deccan, 
where similar grants had been made by the Court of 


Delhi. 

The conditions of these grants were nearly similar 
to those of the Deccan, but for the Chouth two 
thousand five liundred horse were to be maintained 
by tlje Peishwa, no more than two or three persons 
were to be placed in each district to collect the 
Mahratta dues, and no extra demands whatever were 
to be made on the ryots, and every aid was to be given 
to maintain the imperial authority; and the Peishwa 
was bound, on the part of Eaja Shao, to prevent 
Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or in anyway 
supporting disaffected zemindars or other disturbers of 
the public peace, a clause whidi is fully explained by 
the opposing interests of the Peishwa and the other 
chiefs who had hitherto infested Guzerat, but which 
was especially aimed at Peelajee Guicowar, who, as 
the deputy of the Senaputtce, and the long connection 
of the Dhabary family with the province and his strong- 
•hold of Songhur, which commanded the principal route 
from the Deccan into Guzerat, exercised a peculiar 
influence over the Bheels and Kolees of the country. 

After these deeds were obtained, Bajee Rao assign¬ 
ed the collection of the Mokassa and part of the 
Surdeshmookhee to Senaputtee, but this did not 
disarm the implacable enmity which the interference 
of the peishwa in his own field of operations excited in 
the minds of Trimbuck Rao Dhabary and his deputy, 
Peelajee Guicowar. 

From the beginning of the negociation the Sena¬ 
puttee intrigued with the other Mahratta chiefs, whose 


jufefests in Guzerat had been destroyed by what they 
considered the usurpation of the Peishwa, and he soon 
succeeded in placing himself at the liead of a formid¬ 
able confederacy, assembled a force of 35,000 men, 
and resolved on invading the Deccan in the ensuing 
season, 

Bajee Rno was well-informed of the Senaputtee’s 
enmity and preparations, but he was not alarmed by 
them, until ho ascertained thatNizam-ool-MooIk was to 
support him. When he had satisfied himself on this 
point, Bajee Rao acted with his usual energy and 
rapidity ; although he could not assemble a force of more 
than half the number of those who served under the 
Senaputtee, he determined to attack him in his own 
province. He was able to prove that the Senaputtee was 
in league with the Nizam; he proclaimed that his 
treasonable object was to dismember the Mahrattii 
empire, and to divide it with the Raja of Kolapore, a 
design fatal to the nation, and in impious opposition to 
the divine ordinances of the Shasters. 

The preparations of the Nizam hastened the march 
of Bajee Rao, but he commenced 
negociatingwith the Senaputtee from 
the day he left Poona, and he continued to do so till 
the moment of attack. His advanced guard was attack¬ 
ed by a party under Dummajee, the son of Peelajee 
Guicowar, soon after crossing the Nerbudda, and 
routed; but Bajee Kao, undiscouraged, pressed for¬ 
ward, and he detennined, contrary to his usual tactics, 
and now that he was about to engage his own country¬ 
men, to close with them directly the armies came into 
presence. 
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His own troops, though numerically far inferior, were 
veteranS“"tlie old Hawaii Horse and some of the hest 
of the Mahratta Munkurrees—and he felt no hesita¬ 
tion in launching them at the new levies and discordant 
materials of the Senaputtee s army. 


With the Senaputtee were the Guicowars, the Cud- 
dum Bandays, Oodajee and Annund Rao Powar of 
Dhar, Chimnajee Punt, Koer Bahadoor, and many 
other free companions. Their army was broken at the 
first shock, and Kantajce Cuddum Banday went off 
with the fugitives, leaving the old retainers of Khim- 
dey Rao Dhabary to defend his son; they contested 
the field with great obstinacy. Bajee Rao was on horse¬ 
back, and exerted himself with all the energy so great 
an occasion demanded. Trimbuk Rao Dhabary was on 
an elephant, and when he found his troops giving 
way, he ordered the animals’ legs to be chained together. 
The result of the day was still doubtful, when Trimbuk 
Rao, in the act of drawing his bow, was struck by 
a random ball from a matchlock, and his death decided 
the victory in favour of Bajee Rao. • 

In this battle, which was fought on the 1st April 
1731, Jowjee Dhabary, Muloojee Powar, and one of 
the sons of Peelajee Guicowar, w'ere killed with the ^ 
Senaputtee; Oodajee Powar, Chimnajee Punt were 
taken prisoners ; Anund Rao Powar, Peelajee Guico¬ 
war, and Koer Bahadoor, were wounded, but made 
their escape. It was fought between Dubhoee and Ba- 
roda, both of which places were in the hands of Peela¬ 
jee Guicowar, though the latter was shortly after 
taken from him by the Moghuls. 
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treaty was concluded beUfecn the Peishwa and the 
family of the Dhabary. The young Eshwunt Rao was 
allowed to succeed his father as SenaputteCi but as he 
was too young to take the management on himself, his 
mother Ootnabym officiated as Regent. Peelajee Oui- 
covvar was confirmed at Mootalig with an additional 
titleof Senakhas Kheyl. It was stipulated that in Cu- 
zeratthe Senaputtee was to have the exclusive manage¬ 
ment of the Mahratta interests, paying half of the re¬ 
venue through the l^eishwa to the state, and he was 
to account to the government for all contributions 
levied from countries not mentioned in the deeds given 
under the authority of Surbulund Khan, after deduct¬ 
ing his expenses. 

The cessioji of Chonth and Surdeshmookhee to the 
Peishwa was highly disapproved of at the Court of 
Delhi, and though no attempt had,been made to 
support Surbulund Khan, or to avert the disgrace and 
calamity he foretold, he was made responsible for all, 
and superseded in favour of Abhye Sing, Raja of 
Marwar. » 
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CHAPTER IT. 

FROM TUB BATTLE OF DUBIIOEE TO THE DEATH OF 
DUMMAJEE GUICOWAR. 


Abhte Sing, tbe Rhatore sovereign of Marvvar, was 
unable to retrieve the fortunes of the 
A. 0 . 1731 to Moorhuls ; on the contrary, he did 

1 7^0 ” 

' that which not only threw the coun¬ 

try into greater temporary disorder, but destroyed tlie 
chances of an accommodation with the Mahrattas, 
PcelajeeGuicowarhad made himself popular among 
the talookdars or petty land-owners in the province ; 
he had also much influence with the Kolees and war- 
likte classes. Finding that the grant of Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee made by Surbulund Khan was not 
ratified at Delhi, lie made open war on the imperial 
officers, defeated them in the field, and occupied many 
of the principal towns. 

Abhye Sing felt that the personal qualities of Peelajee 
made him especially formidable, and he sent agents 
for the ostensible purpose of discussing the prelimi¬ 
naries of ^ peace ; they were admitted to frequent 
interviews with Peelajee at the village of Dankore, 
half way between Baroda and Ahmedabad. On one 
occasion they sat in conference with him till evening, 
when they took their leave. One of their number, 




however, making as if he had forgotten something, re¬ 
entered, and while affecting to whisper in jPeelajee’s 
ear', stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was killed 
on the spot, the other agents escaped ; but this base 
and treacherous act only roused the ad herents of the 
deceased chief to more daring enterprises. 

Dilla Dessaye of Padra, an intimate friend of Peelajee, 
excited the turbulent Kolees of the' country to open 
insurrection, and when troops were despatched to quell 
it, and thereby the towns denuded of troops, he urged 
Mahadjee Guicowar (the brother of Peelajee), who 
was then at Jurnbooseer, to make an attack on Baroda. 

173'’ entirely successful, and thence¬ 

forth Baroda became the capital of 
the Guicowar kingdom. 

In the mean time Dummajee Guicowar advanced from 
Songhur, with a large force, regularly reducing the 
country as he advanced. Abhye Sing made energetic 
efforts to stem tlie torrent, but Dummajee, by making 
incursiojis into Marwar, so threatened hisowndorninfbns, 
that he wak obliged to leave the city of Ahrnedabad 
to a deputy, and return to Joudpoor to protect them. 
He was shortly after formally removed by tlie Court of 
Delhi from the government of Guzerat, which was 
entrusted to Nujeeb-ud-Dowla Momin Khan. 

Abhye Sing, during his short tenure of office, had 
providetl for two of his younger brothers, by obtaining 
for them a grant of the principality of Edur, a small 
state which had been for time immemorial an 
independent one, on the north-east frontier of the 
province. During these years of anarchy, they con¬ 
solidated their power there, and the family is remark- 
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the last which has frfTected a settlement by 
conquest in Guzerat. 

It was in A.n. 1733 also that Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
under the guidance of Kantajee Cucldum Banday, 
made a marauding excursion into the province from 
Malwa, plundered several towns, such as Edur and 
Pahlunpoor, and after riding to the banks of the 
Bunass, returned as suddenly as he came. 

In conformity with the now common practice, Ahhye 
Sing’s deputy (Rutton Sing Bunda- 
ree) refused to give up the city of 
Ahmedabad to the new viceroy, who was obliged to 
have recourse to Dummajee Guicowar for assistance. A 
friendship was struck up, they exchanged turbans lu 
token of brotherly regard, and a body of Mabratta 
troops, under an officer named Ruiigajee, was sent to 
expel Ruttou Sing. This was . effected on the 20th 
May 1737, and the confederates divided the authority 
of the city between them. 

RnmmajelS continued for several years to collect his 

tribute from all parts of Guzerat, making an annual 
incursion into Kattywar for the same purpose, in 
imitation of the old Moolukguree progresses of the 
imperial officers, and probably under the sanction of 
Momin Khan. 

lu A.D. 1742, not unmindful of the old feud with 
the Peishwa, Dummajee made an incursion into Mahva, 
for the purpose of checking the advance of Bajee Rao, 
who was then advancing to the eastward to curb the 
ambition of Raghojee Bhonsla, as he had curbed that 
of the Senaputtee in Guzerat; the movement was 
merely a demonstration, and led to no hostilities. 
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a February 1743, Mornin Khan died, and Abdool 
Uzeez Khan, then in the Deccan, was nominated 
by the Court of Delhi to succeed. He collected a few 
thousand men, and had advanced as fara.s Unkheshwur, 
near Broach, to assume the government, when Dum- 
majee Giiicowar fell upon and utterly destroyed him 
and his party. 

The next viceroy appointed was Fukbir-ud-Dowla. 
He arrived from Delhi in 1744, when Dummajee; 
was absent at Sattai’a, whither he had gone to 
strengthen Ilaghojee Bhonsla and his party against 
the preponderance of Ballajee, the son of Bajee Rao 
Peishwa. 


Rungajee refused to allow Fukhir-ud-Dowla to 
enter Ahmedabad, but Khundey Rao Guicowar, the 
brother of Dummajee, acting in his brother’s absence, 
recalled Rungajee, and put an agent of his OAvn in 
Ahmedabad; he also gave some support to Fukhir- 
ud-Dowla. Dummajee, however, speedily returning, 
dissolved this connection, refused to acknowledge-the 
new viceroy? and supported the brother and the son of 
his friend Momin Khan in the government (though it 
was now merely nominal) of the province. 

Dummajee, however, behaved with prudence and 
generosity to his brother Khundey Rao; he bestowed 
on him the fort of Boorsud, and the valuable district 
of Neriad, and apnointed him his deputy at Baroda, 
and during his life he maintained over all the members 
of his family that ascendency which was necessary for 
the consolidation of his power. 

The town of Broach was at this time held by an 
officer named Abdoola Beg, in the name and in behalf 
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Nizam-oot-Moolk, Avho had usurped it as his 
personal jagheer during his viceroyalty. 

The city of Surat was torn by the intestine 
struggles of several competitors for power, and 
Kedarjce Guicowar, a cousin of Dummajee, was 
invited by one of them to render his assistance, with 
promise of a gratuity of three lacs of rupees. The 
object having been gained, however, without his inter¬ 
vention, the promised reward was withheld, on which 
he began to plunder the country in the vicinity, and 
was finally bought off by the cession of one-third of 
the revenue of the city. 

In the year 1751, another effort was made to throw 
off the supremacy of the Peishvva. 

'' ■ Tarubye, the widow of the Shao Raja, 

obtained possession of the person of the young Haja 
Ram, and taking advantage of Ballajee Peishwa’s 
absence in the south, where he had proceeded to 
oppose Sulabut Jung, she sent to Dummajee to 
cotne to Sattara and rescue the state from the power of 
the Brahmins. ' 

Dummajee marched from Songliur by the Salpee 
Ghaut, dispersed the troops wliich the Peishwa’s 
officers brought to oppose him, and effected a junction 
with Tarabye. Balajee acted on this emergency tvith 
all the vigour of his father; he hastened back with his 
army, covered nearly 400 miles in 13 days, and arrived 
in time to arrest the danger. Negociations tvere 
opened with Dummajee, troops were collected in his 
rear to cut oft* his retreat. The Peishwa solemnly 
promised to accede to the terms proposed, and 
Dummajee was entrapped into encamping in his 
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rieighbourhoocl for the convenience of personal com¬ 
munication ; the mask was then thrown off, Dummajee 
was made a prisoner, and his camp treacherously 
surprised and plundered. 

The Peishwa then demanded the payment of all 
arrears on account of the tribute of Guzerat, and a 
cession of a large jiart of the territory Dummajee had 
ac(]uired. It was in vain the latter protested that he 
was only the Mootaliq of the Senaputtee. Orders were 
sent privately to seize the members of his and the 
Dhabary’s family, then residing at Tullygaum, and 
imprison them in the fort of Soughur, and Dummajee 
himself was confined at Poonatill such time as the Peish¬ 
wa could turn his attention to the affairs of Guzerat. 

In the following year, Dummajee was bound by the 
strongest securities to pay 15 lacs of 
rupees on account of the arrears, 
which was not immoderate; but he only experienced 
this lenity on paying a bribe of a lac of rupees, w hich 
was divided between the Peishwa's wife and his cousin 
Sedasheo Rao Bhow. 

A bond was also exacted for an equal partition both 
of the territory already acquired by Dummajee, and of 
all future conquests. He was to maintain ten thousand 
horse to assist the Peisliwa when required, and to pay, 
as deputy of the Senaputtee, a tribute of five lacs and 
twenty-five thousand rupees, and to contribute a 
certain sum for the support of the Sattara Raja’s 
establishment. On executing this he was released 
from close restraint, but still kept a prisoner at large, 
until a convenient time for fulfilling these conditions 
should present itself. 
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le Peishwa liud been desirous for some time of 
obtaining exclusive possession of Surat, which was in 
those daj's the great commercial port of the Western 
Coast. He had sent his brother Ilugonath Rao there 
in A.D. 1751, but had been obliged to recall him 
before his purpose had been effected. In a.d. 1755, 
he was able to depute him to complete those greater 
and more general schemes which the treaty with 
Dummajee had rendered practicable, and which were 
of more importance than the acquisition of any single 
city, however valuable. 

Rugonath Rao and Dummajee Guicowar therefore « 
now united their forces, and set themselves to complete 
the reduction of the province of Guzerat. 

During Diimmajee’s long imprisonment in the 
Deccan, some changes had taken j)lace there to the 
detriment of the Mahratta interests. 

The brother of the deceased viceroj', Momin Khan, 
had appointed to the charge of the Moghul quarter of 
of the city a person named Juwan Murd Khan Babi. 

As several branches of llie Babi family still hold 
considerable estates in Guzerat, it may be as well to 
say something of their family history in this place. 

About A.D. 1659 or 1663 a person of the name of 
Sher Khan was .lemedar or Foti jciar of the district called 
the Chowaul. His grandson, Mohamcd Khan Jehan, 
was appointed Foujdar of Rhadunpoorin a.d. 1715 (?). 
Either this person or his son received the agnomen 
of Juwan Murd Khan from the viceroy of Guzerat 
(this giving and changing of names seems to have been 
not uncommon, and causes great confusion in the 
family histories of Muhomedan families), and a grant in 
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jagheer of Radhunpoor, Suromee, Moujpoor, Thuraud, 
Themara, and Waraee, which was again confirmed in 
the second year of the reign of Mohained Shah, viz. 
about A.n. 1722. 

Juwan Murd Khan was a distinguished cliaractev 
during the next 40 years of this disturbed period. He 
held in farm the districts north of Ahmedabad, and we 
find him engaged in' a.d. 1733 in hostilities with 
the lUiatore Princes of Edur. While he was besieging 
that town, the incursion of Holkar took place, which 
has been mentioned above. On that occasion he was 
surrounded by Holkar and the Ednr troops, which had 
coalesced; he only bought himself off by payment of a 
heavy fine, giving up his brother, Zarawar Khan, as a 
hostage for the same. 

A few years after he prevailed on the Edur chiefs to 
join him in opposing the progress of the Mahrattas. 
Rai Sing inarched wdth such force, as he could collect, 
but was drawn into an ambuscade near Boorsud, and 
surrounded. Taking advantage of his absence, the 
tribe of Rehwar Rajpoots attacked Edur. Annund 
Sins: had his horse killed under him ; one of his cava- 
liers offered to take this prince up behind him on his 
own horse, and carry him out of the meUe. This, 
however, Rhatore pride forbade, and Annund Sing, 
turning on his foes, perished sword in hand. Rai Sing,- 
by the connivance of a Hindoostanee officer in Dum- 
majee’s army, made his escape, and recovered Edur 
about A.n. 1740. 

.Juwan Murd Khan was appointed, as stated above, 
to the charge of the Moghul quarter of the city of 
Ahmedabad, but he usurped the whole, authority, 
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allowing only Dumniajee's officers to collect his dues. 
When the combined forces of Rugonath Rao and 
Dummajee were approaching- Ahmedabad, he was at 
Pahlunpoor, but, hastening back, he prepared for and 
maintained the defence with great resolution, 

Wittul Sewdeo, the ancestor of the Vinchoor 
Jagheerdars, greatly distinguished himself during the 
siege, as did Nai'oo Shunkur, the engineer who built 
the strong fortress of Malligaum, in Khandeish, and 
Juwan Murd Khan was obliged to capitulate. 

He did so, however, on receiving from the Peishwa 
a written agreement to leave him in quiet possession 
as jagheer of the districts of Putton, Burnuggur, 
Summee, Moujpoor, Beesnuggur, Kuraud, Kheraloo, 
Rliadunpoor, Therwara,and Beejapoor, all the districts 
which he had hitherto held in farm or in jagheer. 

The city of Alimedabad was thus finally taken 
1755 possession of by the Mahrattas in 

April 1755, and the imperial autho¬ 
rity in the province, which had for some time been 
nominal, was entirely subverted. The family of the 
last viceroy, Fidau-ud-Din, the brother, and Moh- 
tuffir Khan, the son of Moniin Khan, retired to 
Cambay, wliere they were allowed to establish 
themselves. The revenue of Ahmedabad was divided 
between Dummajee and the Peishwa, but, with the 
exception of one gateway, the city was held by the 
troops of the latter. 

When the combined troops were advancing on 
Ahmedabad, Rugonath Rao is said to have invited 
Rai Sing, the Edur prince, to join them, and on his 
doing so, received him honourably. After the capture 
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to attend a grand 
durbar held to celebrate the occasion; be stipulated 
tlmt he should not be expected to salute Rugonath Rao 
as a prince, though he would make him the due 
obeisance as a Brahmin, in return for which Rugonath 
Rao should bestow on him his Ashirwad or blessing. 

This was agreed to, but on the meeting taking place 
in this manner, Rugonath Rao paused, and with all 
the chiefs and nobles about him, asked Rai Sing what 
he would bestow on the Brahmin in return for the 
priestly benediction. The proud Rhatore, thus caught 
in a trap, replied, that he bestowed on him all his 
principality. Rugonath Rao accepted the districts 
of Perharitej, Beejapoor, lialf ofMorassa, half of Bayer, 
half of Hursolc, and relinquished the remainder. 

Such is the tide by which Rajpoot pride conceals 
the more prosaic account of a compulsory relinquish¬ 
ment of jiossessions which had been but lately acquired 
out of the imperial dominions, and which Rugonath 
Rao resumed as the successor of the imperial power. 

Rugonath Rao left at Ahmedabad an officer named 
Sreeput Rao as his representative; took leave of 
Dummajee at Baroda, and proceeded to Plindoostan. 

To form an idea of the revolution thus caused in 
Guzerat, it is necessary to turn to the agreement which 
had been drawn up to define the actual and prospective 
rights of the Peishwa and Guicowar in a.d. 17.51-2. 

The actual rights south of the Nerbudda, in what 
was designated Surat Attaveesy, Rajwara Mahal, con¬ 
sisted of the Jumma, Swuraj, and Moghidaee of 28 
districts, besides the duties from Veara, and five districts 
beyond the Taptee north. 
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Tlie jumma was estimated at Rupees 10,18,000; the 
swuraj at Rupees 8,58,000; and the inoghulaee at 
Rupees 1,60,000, 

The rights between tlie Nerbudda and the Myhee 
were the jumma and duties of seven districts, amounting 
to Rupees 9,05,000. 

The rights north of the Myhee were the jumma 
and duties of tlie half share already possessed by 
Dnininajee in the city of Ahmedabad with the district 
contiguous, valued atone lac of rupees, and the jumma 
and duties of what were called the Rastee Malial, viz. 
half Pitlaud, Dholka, Mahtur, Neriad, Muhoonda, 
in all Rupees 8,50,000. 

The swuraj seems to have been the amount set 
apart for the Raja of Sattara, that being the name given 
originally to the territories acquired by Sivajee. The 
moghulaee was the revenue set apart for the protection 
of trade by the person who held the office of admiral 
of the empire, and to which dignity was attached the 
castle of Surat. I'his the Peishwa intended to secure 
for himself hereafter; there remained, therefore, 
Rupees 27,73,000 to bo divided between the Peishwa 
and the Guicovvar, after deducting territory, equal to 
Rupees 3,00,500, for the support of the Giiicowar 
family. 

The revenue which had been acquired by the 
Mahrattas in Guzerat hitherto, excluding the tribute 
from the chiefs, did not amount to more than 
Rupees 36,31,000. 

There were, how'ever, nine remaining mahals, the 
names of which suggest the future plans and prospects 
of the confederates : they were Mohun, Goliilwar, the 
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Nowanuggur, Soomee, Rajwara, Kutch Bhooj, the 
Indus and Tatta, .Ihutwara, Savvulpoor, Dvvarka,Prant- 
kahee, and Daunta; in sfiort, their ambition pointed to 
the acquisition of the whole of tlie western portion of 
the upper peninsula of India, including the valley of 
the lower Indus. * 

The English had for many years possessed trading 
stations, called factories, at Cambay, Broach, and 
especially at Surat, and under a firman dated 25 th June 
1667, they held, by the favour of the court of Delhi, 
certain commercial privileges, which the local governor 
at Surat evinced a constant inclination to infringe. 
The Seedees of Jingeera held the office of admirals of 
the Moghul empire, and in virtue thereof had posses¬ 
sion of the castle of Surat, with certain revenues attached 
for the purpose of protecting trade; they, however, 
being essentially pirates themselves, very soon began 
to abuse their position, instead of honestly performing 
its duties. 

There were at Surat about this time three or four 
conflicting authorities besides the agent of Dummajee 
Guicowar, who collected his master’,s one-third of the 
revenue without doing anything to maintain order. 
There was Musaood Khan, the Seedee admiral, there 
was Sufdur Khan and Paris Khan, and Syud Moin- 
oodeen Khan, alias Mia Atchund, Avho was a partizan 
of the English. . 

In A.D. 1752 the English resolved to resist the 
lawless oppression of the local authorities, and a 
conflict took place, which, for the time, secured the 
observance of the imperial firman in favour of the 
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for the losses they had suffered ; but this money was 
levied on the mcicantile classes by additional taxation: 
there was no security against a recurrence of the evils 
complained of. 

Governor BouchieT, of. Bombay, had for some time 
endeavoured to induce the Peishwa to join in restoring 
order at Surat, and had not Ilugonatli Rao been called 
away on other duty, a joint expedition would probably 
have been fitted out for that purpose in a.d. 1731, 

The Peishwa, however, made proposals in a.d. 
1755 to settle Surat and to reduce the pirate Angria. 
The latter object was effected ; but as to the former, he 
was not only lukewarm, but intending to effect the 
reduction of Surat alone, and for liis own benefit, he 
made a threatening demonstration against Bombay, 
when that Government was preparing an expedition to 
act without liijn, which was the cause of its being for 
the time abandoned. 

The plan thus postponed was, however, carried out 
by the English some years later. In March 1758 a 
convention was entered into between the Bombay 
Government and Paris Khan, for the purpose of putting 
the latter in exclusive pos.session of the government of 
the city, while the English were to hold the castle, 
with its contingent revenues. The interests of 
Durainajec Guicowar were, however, to be in no way 
meddled with. . 

An expedition was prepared at Bombay, and sailed 
in March 1759. On the very day of the assault on 
the castle, another convention was drawn up. Mia 
Atchund was thereby installed as governor, while 
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Taris Khan took a lower place as Jiis deputy; the 
castle was taken, the Seedeesexpelled, and the English 
took possession of their office and its attendant 
revenues. 

The ])roceedings of the confederates were duly re¬ 
ported to the Court of Delhi, and graciously sanctioned 
after the event, A few years after, in a.d. 1763, on 
Mia Atchuad’s death, his son was appointed (by the 
English, and without the formality' of any reference to 
the emperor,) Niiwab of Surat, under the title of 
I^Teer liafiz-ood-deen-Ahmed Khan Bahadoor. 

Dummajee Guicowavcominanded his own contingent 
in the disastrous battle of Paniput, fongbt on the 7th 
January 1761, and acquitted himself witli credit. Ilis 
horse supported the advance of the intantry of the 
Mahratta army under the command of Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, which defeated the opposite wing of the 
Afghans, and Dummajee xvas one of the few chiefs of 
the highest rank who returned in safety to their 
homes after that fatal battle. 

During the remaining years of his life, Dummajee 
continued to enlarge and consolidate his territories. He 
dispossessed Juwau Muitl Khan of nearly the whole of 
the districts he had retained in northern Gnzerat, 
leaving him only his olderjaghcer of Suramce lladhun- 
poor and dependencies. He reduced the Uhatore 
princes of Ed nr to the station of tributaries, made repeat¬ 
ed piogTessc*8 into Kattywar, when lie made some solid 
acquisitions besides exacting tribute, and, in fine, estab¬ 
lished himself as a sovereign power of the first class. 

His connection with Rugonath Rao was unfortunate 
for his family'. He sided with him during his dissensions 
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l,hc young Peisluva Madhow Rao, and when 
many of the Mahratta chiefs deserted Riigonath Rao 
and went over to Nizam Ah, Diimuiajee brought a 
body of liis own troops to liis assistance, and on the 
outbreak of hostilities, he, with Mulhar Rao Ilolkar, 
ravaged the proviAices of Bei-ar and Aururigabad, and 
at the battle of I'aindulza (Rakisbuin'.om the (lodavery), 
where iNizarn Ali was defeated (through the charac¬ 
teristic treachery of Janojce lliionsla,) his prime 
niiiiister, Raja Pertabwunt, was slain by one of 
DI!!u majceh troopers. 

In A.o. 1763, while Rugonatli Rao held for a short 
time the reins of the administration, he appointed 
Rainchnnder Jaclow to the office of Senaputtee, but 
without attaching to the office any authority in 
Gnzerat. 

The last days of .Diunmajee Gnicowar’s long dis- 
j-gg tinguished and victorious career wore 

clouded by the disaster which bcfel 
his ally, Rugonath Rao. Matters laid come to such 
a pass between him and his nephew, the Peishwa 
Madhow Rao, that hostilities were unavoidable. Duin- 
majee sent his .son Govind Rao witli a body of troops 
to the assistance of the uncle, but they were defeated 
near Dhoorup, in the Chandore hills, and both taken 
prisoners. 

Dummajee’s death occurring at this cri';is was 
peculiarly unfortunate, as it led to a civil war for 
tlie succession, the origin and progress of which 
will be the subject of the next Chapter. 
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FROM THE DEATH OF DUMMAJEE GUICOWAIl TO THE 
FIRST TREATY BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND 
FETTEH SING. 


Dummajee Guicowau had three lawful wives; first 


Munoobye, the mother of Govind 
Rao; second, Kaseebye, the mother 
of Syajee llao and Futteh Sing; third, 


A.a. 1768 to 
1775. 


Oungabye, the mother of Peelajee Rao, Manajee Rao, 
and JMorar Rao. 

Syajee Rao, however, not Govind Rao, was the 
eldest-born son, and he, being of feeble character, sub¬ 
mitted to the management of his uterine brother, 
Futteh Sing, a man of energy and taletit, wiio, being 
on the spot at Dunimajee’s death, placed his brotlier 
on the throne, and assumed the regency. 

By engaging to pay a fine of 23 lacs of rupees for 
liis late delinquency, a Ruzerana of 21 lacs, and other 
exactions, amounting in all to 60^ lacs of rupees, by 
promising also an annual tribute of Rupees 7,79,000, 
and to maintain three thou.sand horse at Poona for the 
service of the Peishwa in peace, and four thousand in 



tnie of war, Goviivd llao, on the other hand, received 
the investiture of liia father’s dominions. 

Futteli Sing, however, came in person to Poona and 
])rocnred a r^eversal of this decision ; tiie respected and 
virtuou.s Ram Shastrec having finally deolarecl in 
lavour of the claim of the eldest-born, Syajee Ruo : 
but Fntteli Sing determined to strengthen himself not 
only against Govind Rao, but the Peishwa also. He 
therefore sueceedvd not only in withdrawing his con¬ 
tingent from Poona, by paying an annual subsidy 
in lieu thereof, on the pica that lie required it to 
protect himself from (ioviiid Rao's attempts, but he 
made overtures to tlie Dotnbay Government for an 
alliiiuce (in a.d. 1772) wliicli were not at that time 
accepted. 

In the mean time, the Bombay Government had 
come into collision with tiie Naw'ab of Broacli, and an 
e.xpedition was sent against him, vvliicli took the town 
by assault on the Ibtli November 1772, tlie same 
day that Madhow Rao Peishwadied. 

Perniission had been granted by the Poishwa for 
the ivsiderice of an Eiigtish envoy at Poona, and Mr. 
Mostyn arrived there a few days before Madhow Rao's 
death. At his first interview with the young’ 
Narain Rao, a discussion took place relative to au 
exchange or equivalent for Broach, but nothing was 
suggested that could leail to the most important object 
of his mission, which w-as llie acquisition of the fort 
of Bassein and the islanils of Salsette, Konery, Hog" 
Island, I:.lephanta, and Caranja, which were required 
to secure Bombay against any enterprize by European 
j'ovvers. 
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irain Rao was murdered iu the following year, 
and as his uncle’s (Hugonath Hao's) death was also 
luinoured, though falsely, the Rornbay Government 
concluded that the family of the Peishwas, with which 
alone they had treaties, was extinct, and they deter¬ 
mined without any scruple to take forcible possession 
of Salsette; but the council of ministers at Poona, 
having the support of the ex-Peishwa’s widow, who 
wasewceh/tc, and who was afterwards delivered of agon, 
ejected Hugonath Rao, who was odious to imtst of 
the Mahratta chiefs, and deeply implicated iu the mur¬ 
der of iSarain Rao. 


Rugouath Rao (whom we shall henceforth call by 
1j!s familiar name of Rugoba) proceeded to Indore, 
hoping to be joined by Molkar and Sciiulia, and thence 
made overtures to Mr. Mostyn to assist him in gettitig 
possession of the Peishwa’s ofhee, “asking for a great 
deal of money and great many troops”; but he rcfiise<l 
to give up Salsctte; and Bassein, and offered instead 
possc-ssions of niueli greater value in Giizerat. 

It now became known that the Portuguese had 
appeared on the coast with a powerful armament, iuteud-' 
iiig to recover Balsetteand Bassein from the Mahrattas, 
and the situation became critical. Tlie Bombay 
Government intrigued with the Malr atta comrnauflunt 
of die fort of ’fauna to sell his charge, Governor 
Hornby offered him one lac of rupees, but he demand¬ 
ed two lacs and sixty thousand. While this negocia- 
tion was going on, it became known to the council 
of ministers at Poona, and reinforcements w''erc 
sent down, which prevented the meditated act of 
treachery. 
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he Bombay Government at all risks resolved to 
anticipate the Portngaese; a force was sent, which 
stormed the fort of Tanna 'with considerable loss, 27th 
.Dtceinber 1774, and reduced the Island of Salsette in 
a few days after. 

In tile mean time, Ragoba was deserted by geiadia 
and Holkar, and a force being despatched from Poona 
against him, he took refuge in Guzerat, arriving at 
Baroda on the 3rd .lamiary 1775. In the day of his 
power he had reversed the decision which had assigned 
the throne to Syajee Rao, and had allowed Govind 
Rao to depart for the jnn-jmse of wi-esting the control 
of the administration froih Fulteh Sing; lie now found 
his protege besieging Baroda. 

Ragoba’s first act was to coiurnunicate with Mr. 
Gambier, the chief of the Surat Factory, and after 
some delay, owing to the capture of his agent Nourut- 
tuatlas by a detachment of Futteh Sing’s troops, 
a treaty of si-tteen articles was concluded. Bj' this 
treaty all precetiingengagements between theMalirnttas 
and the British were confirmed. The Bombay Go¬ 
vernment engaged to .send 500 F'uropeans and 1,000 
native soldiers, with artillery, immediately, and to 
increase the force to 3,000 men, for the purpose of 
assisting Ragoba against the Poona Government; and 
Ragoba ceded Bassein, Salsette, Caranja, Elepbanta, and 
Hog Island, besides the districts of Jumbooseer and 
Oorpar,and Rupees 75,000 annually from the Peishwa’s 
share of Occliseer, and engaged to procure from the 
Guicowar a grant of his share of the revenues of 
Broach in town and country, while for the payment 
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ofthe proujiscd troops, be assigned the remainder of 
the Peishwa’s share of Occllseer, the districts of 
Ahmocle, Hansote, and Veersal. 


The Bombay Government acted with great promp¬ 
titude ; even before the treaty was signed, they had 
des()atched a force of one thousand five hundred meri 
under Colonel Keatinge, to the assistance of Ihiuoba in 
February 1775, but when the expedition anchored off 
the bar of the Taptee, Colonel Keatinge ascertained 
that his ally had been already defeated, and w^as then 
a fiiendlcss refugee at Surat. 

The Poona army, under Hurry Punt Phurkay, 
accompanied by divisions from the armies of Ilolkar 
and Sciudia had entered Guzerat, an<l obliged Ragoha 
and Govirui Uao to raise the siege of Baroda and retire 
northward behind the river Myliee. On the 17th 
February, the Poona army crossed the river in three 
divisions at Wassud. While Hagolia was erKloavour- 
ing to check the advance on his centre, and before 
Govind Rao and Kliundey Kao Guicowar’s troops, 
which wore encamped in his rear, could come down to 
his support, he found himself outllanked ; a body of 
newly enlisted Arabs took that opportunity to demand 
their pay, and refused to fight. Mauujee Scindia 
Phakray and Sukarara Hi.rry, two of his best officers, 
wore wounded, a terrible confusion followed; and 
Ragoba fled precipitately with about 1000 horse to 
Cambay. 

The Nuwab of that place, who had before intended 
to join him, was now apprehensive of the consequences 
of even giving him an asylum. Ragoba therefore 
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tppVied to Mr. C. Malet, chief of the English Factory, 
who had only heard by common rumour of tlie nego- 
ciations between him and the Bombay Government, 
but readily assisted him to Bhovrnuggur, where be 
took ship for Surat. There, on the 6th March, he and 
i\Ir. Gambier signed the treaty, which thirteen months 
later was approved by the Court of Directors. 

Colonel Keatinge, on meeting the forlorn Ragoba at 
Surat, congratulated the Governor of Bombay on the 
circumstance of finding the ex-Feishwa now entirely 
dei)endeiit upon him; and Mr. Ilornhy seems to have 
liad entire confidence that his 1,500 men would van¬ 
quish tlie whole Mahratta army, and accordingly 
directed the expedition to proceed to Cambay, and form 
a junction with the defeated fragments of Ragoba’s 
troops. 


The instructions given to Colonel Keatinge were far 
from precise, and almost e.xclusively military. The 
object of the expedition was “ the assistance of Ragoba 
against all his enemies, the ministerial party and their 
adherents to move with his ilrml 3 ^ and to do every¬ 
thing for bringing tlie war to a happy and speedy 
issue that Ragoba might desire, and timt Colonel 
Keatince miaht think the force under his command 
able to effect.” He was not authorised to act in any 
political capacity ; but in an evil hotir, he enteredin to 
n correspondence with Futteli Sing Guicowar, with 
the simple expectation of inducing him to desert hi.s 
own party. 


Colonel Keatinge had no knowledge of Futteh Sing ; 
no overtures had been made to him, his force had 
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iiotliiug to make it an object of app-'chen- 
.sioii or respeet, and nothing was to he expected, 
under such circumstances, from negotiating with a 
Mahratta but liumiHation and ultimate disapjjoint' 
nient. 

ifis troops, however, were increased by reinforce¬ 
ments to 2,600 men, and on tlie lOtli April lie niarch- 
cd eleven miles to Uiimruj, wiiere he eftected a junc¬ 
tion with Ragoha’s del'eated troops. 

The coininauders Manajee I’hakra}'^ and Siikaraiu 
Hurry were officers of reputation, and faithful to 
Kagoba’s cause ; but their own followers, amounting 
to si.\ or eight thousand, were without pay, mutinous, 
and clamorous; the whole multitude wdiicli assembled 
ill their camp, estimated at upwards of twenty thou¬ 
sand men, were worse than useless. Colonel Keatinge, 
pleased with the formiduhle spectacle which tlie tents, 
and flags, and crowd of a Mahratta camp present, 
congratulated iiiiusclf and tlie presidency on their pros¬ 
pects ; hut in the same despatch earnestly solicited a 
supply of treasure, and informed the Government of 
his having advanced what he could from Ins military 
chest, that the sjiirit of such an army might not be 
damped. 

'I'he Poona Government had .succeeded in detaching: 
Khundey Rao Guicowar from the cause of Ragoba, 
but its force was considerably weakened by the veturu 
of Holkar and Scindia with about 12,000 horse to 
Malwa, for reasons wliich are nowhere satisfacto¬ 
rily shown, llagoba’s party intei'pretcd their depar- 
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as a secessioTi in liia favour, and it probably did 
proceed (on tlie part of Scindia) from bis being called 
Tip07i by Sukai'ani Bappoo to account for arrears due to 
the Peisliwa, a circumataiice to wliieh may be attributed 
the enmity >1^10011 subsisted between Muhadojee Scindia 
and Sukaram even after this period, but ccubl have 
occasioned no material alteration in Scindia's policy, 
as both Sciudia and Holkar were at Poona a few 
months id'terwards. It was, however, coitfidently 
asserted by Rago!)a’3 party that Scindia intended to 
join them, and that Holkar would never act against 
Mahadojee Scindia. The whole Poona army under 
Hurry Pnnt, when joined by Fiitteh Sing, tnnounted 
to about ‘25,000 men, of wliicli 5,000 were infantry. 
Hurry Punt, in permitting the crowd to as-semble about 
Ragoba at such a distnneo from the cnpitiil, al'ter the 
season when the revenues were collected, and wlicn 
the rains migbv be e.xpected in the course of six weeks, 
acted more judiciously than if he had hariissed his 
own troops to prevent the junction of bis enemie.s. 
On the 23rd of April, the army of Ragoba, the 
strength of which lay in the British detachment, 
moved from Dumriij to A\usiua, and thence to 
the River Sahurmattec. It then moved northward.s 
towards Kaira, hut did not reach Malitur, a village 30 
miles north of Cambay, until the 3rd May. This 
inactivity, in the first instance, was unavoidnble, the 
reinforcements had not arrived, tind the coramissariatof 
the Bombay troops was extremely defective; the delay 
in advancing was attributed to the numerous carls, bag¬ 
gage, and bazaar, but, no doubt, was partly owing to 
the want of arraiigemenl on the part of the commanding 
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cer, and, above all, to the indecision of Ragoba, who 
was inclined to proceed to Aliinedabad, ancl reraaiu in 
Guzerat duringtlie monsoon; but tlie Rombay Govern- 
inent disapproved of this intention, and strongly 
recommended bim to push on to Poona at once. Before 
die army arrived at Malitur, they bad two partial 
actions with rinrry Punt; the first took place on the 
28tlj April, at the village of Mosanmbee, an<l was 
entirely maintained by tlie English detachment with 
very trifling loss; the second was four days aflerwatrls, 
when 50 or 60 of Ragoba’s soldiers were killed or 
wounded, a loss which dispiidtcd them ever after ; hut 


the enemy experienced a much greater, having- made 
an attempt on the left of the English line, where they 
met with a severe repulse. Colonel Jveatinge at length, 
by positive orders from Bonihay, prevailed on Ragoba 
to change the direction of hi.s route, and proceed 
towards Poona. They accordingly moved on the 5th, 
and before they reached Neriad on the 8th, wore again 
8th Miiy. opposed ; once in the mode 

usual for Mahratta horse, and a 


second time in tlie same manner, but supported by some 
pieces of cannon. As Neriad was a considerable town 


in possession ot Kluiridey Rao Guicowar, Ragoba, 
to puni.sii his defection and administer to liis own 
necessities, imposed a contribution of (50,000 Rupees, 
hut after wasting one week, he coidd only coUcfit 
Hih May. 40,000. On the I 4th the army erepit 
forward three miles f'urtlier to the 
westward, and e-Kpected to have a decisive action at the 
iMyhee, as it was known in the Mahratta camp that 
Hurry Punt Phuvkay liad received orders from Poona 


tcTattack Kagoba in case be sljould attempt to cross 
the river. Colonel Keatinge in the mean time had con¬ 
tinued his correspondence with the Guicowar, 
and although aware that it had been discovered by 
Hurry Punt Phurkay from the first, he still persuaded 
himself that he should be able to briiigovcr Futteh Sing. 
He even signed a treaty on the S'Jnd of April, 
secret as he supposed, and as Futteh >Sing pretended, 
and sent an agent, Lieutenant George Lovibond, to 
the camp of Futteh Sing, for the purpose of having it 
ratified. 

The agent was very grossly insulted, and the mis¬ 
sion must have furnished a sul)ject tor ridicule in every 
Mahratta ballad and news-letter of the day; bur. 
Colonel Keatinge knew so little uf tlie people, as to be 
insensible of tite derision to wliiclt bis notable diplo¬ 
macy exposed liini. The circumstances of the mission 
are too characteristic to he passed over: Lieutenant 
Lovibond, attended by the agent of Futteh Sing, 
was carried to the camp of Hurry Punt, and on 
expressing his suv[)rije at being brought there, was 
rnoiely told that his master had joined. During the 
evening some inferior people about Hurry Punt and 
Futteh Slug were sent to visit the British envoy. 
Farly next morning the agent told Mr. Lovibond 
that a tent W'as pitched for his reception, wliere he 
must meet Futteh Sing and his minister to execute 
the treaty. 

In this tent he was ke|)t the whole day, not without 
expressing Ids impatience, but Mr. Lovibond, by not 
bursting into a ])a.ssion, whicli would be expected 
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Ml ft l uvopean, probably disappointed them of half 
their mirth. At last, at five o’clock, in the evening, 
a siugh; horseman road up to the door of the tent, and 
flesireil the gentleman to follow the army. On his 
complying’, the palar.qnin iu which he travelled was 
surrounded by a party of Hurry Punt’s horse, and he 
was thus e.vposed asa prisoner to their whole armj’-. 
At this time tlie agent of Futteli Sing coming up with 
much seeming concern, confirinod the truth of his be¬ 
ing a prisoner, and earnestly begged of him to save 
his master by destroying the treaty and his other 
credentials. The good-natured Englishman contrived 
to do this most effectually, and after tho horsemen 


had brought him to the middle of Futteh Sing’s, 
camp bazaar they rode off, and there left him. Phe 
agent immediately urged him not to lose an oppor¬ 
tunity so favourable, but to follow liim. He was then 
carried to the tent of tbe minister, wliere, after one 
hour, came Futteh Sing himself. He expres.sed great 
gratitude for the precaution Mr. Luvibond hud taken 
in his favour by destroying the treaty, which ho begged 
to excuse himself for renewing at that time, owing to 
the vigilance of Hurry Punt, and the other great 
officers. The envoy of Colonel Keatiuge, after having 
thus furnished subject for what would, if well told, 


occasion as ranch laughter to Mahrattas as the story 


of the “Sleeper awakened” to Arabs, was escorted back 
to the British cann>. There are certain kinds of ridicule 
which are j'eculiariy national, and the full force of this 
imj)osture, [wactised by two personages in such high 
authoiity as Futteh Sing and Hurry Punt Pliurkay, 
would probably, from its seeming puerility, be at lhai 
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time little understood, except by Mahrattas; but the 
Bombay Government iu tlieir judgment disapproved 
of (Colonel Keatiiio'e’s proceedings, and ordered Mr. 
Mostyn to join his ariiiy for the purpose of trans¬ 
acting its political affairs. ^J'lie troops, however, had 
advanced too far fi'oiu Cambriy, through a Iiostile 
country, to enable Mr. Mostyn to overtaTce tliern. 
'J'he army, after passing Neriad, continued tljeir inarch 
towards the IVIyhee, and arrived at Nappar on the 
17th. From Neriad their route lay 
through a highly cultivated country, 
along a narrow, deep, sandy road, which only admits 
one cart abreast, b(uug enclosed on both sides by 
high milk-bush hedges. 


17th May. 


Numerous topes or groves appear in every direction; 
the country on both sides is generally a succession of 
enclosed fields, the borders of wljich are lined by 
stately trees, such as the mountain neem, the tamarind, 
the inoura, and the mango. After passing Nappar 
about a inilc and u-lialf, tlie countiy opens on a fine 
plain interspersed witli trees, extending from Arass to 
near the banks of the river, whicli arc broken by 
extensive and dee]) ravines. 


Ivagoba’s 1101 * 60 , after their first unfortunate skirmish, 
in.stead of acting on the flanks and guarding tlie 
baggage, used constantly to intermix with it, and with 
the characteristic feeling of Mahrattas depressed by 
previous discomfiture, on occasions of the smallest 
clanger crowded for safety towards the British detach¬ 
ment, Colonel Keatinge, at Ragoba's request, in order 


May, ac¬ 
tion of Arass. 


to give tliem a little conlidence, had formed two 
guards, consisting each of two liundred rank and file, 
100 Euro|)eaiis, and 100 Native infantry, supported by 
two guns. One of these guards was posted in the rear, 
and one on the reverse flank of the whole artny; the 
front and rear of the Britisli detachment were coin- 
j)Osed of European Grenadiers, and tlie orders were 
tliat in case of an attack on the flank, the rear-guard 
sliould move to its support, whilst the division of 
grenadiers occnj)ied their place; but in case the attack 
should be made on the rear guard, tlie division of 
grenadiers should fall back and join it. On the 
morning of the IStli of May, when 
marebing- in lliis order towards tlie 
Myliee, about a mile and a-lialf fiom 
Nappar, a small cannonade from si.x guns suddenly 
opened on their rear from behind a grove on the left, 
side of the road, where a largo body of the enemy were 
advancing. Colonel Keatiuge immediately halted flm 
line, rode back, found Captain Myers, who commanded 
the division of grenadiers, moving according to tiie 
instructions, and iiaving ordered down another gun 
and a howitzer, soon silenced the artillery of the enemy, 
and drove back the advancing body. Two of the 
enemy’s cannon were not witlidrawn with the rest, 
and Captain Myers, with some other officers, 
propo.sed “having a dash at their guns,’’ to which 
Colmel Keatinge assented, and sent for the other 
company of grenadiers. The object of attack 
w'as in an enclosed field, the road to which 
was of the same kind as tiiat already described, 


^etweon two high rnilk-bush heilge?. As soon as botli 
companies of grenadiers were formed with the rear¬ 
guard, they were directed to advance with order and 
regularity,—an injunction which Colonel Kcatinge 
found it necessary to repeat. Captain Myers, however, 
again (juickened his juice, until he got near the guns. 
ITe then halted, and had just formed for the attack, 
when a body of the enemy’s liorso charged him, but, 
lieing supported by the artillery, Avliieli Colonel 
Keatinge directed in person, tliey were driven back 
with great slaughter, ’fhe division had re-formed to 
proseculc tlieir object, when another chaige, more des¬ 
perate than the first, was again made and repulsed, 
though many of the grenadiers wore cut down, and 
among the rest the gallant Cajitains flyers and 3erle. 
This was certainly the crisis which generally gains 
or loses an action. Colonel Keatinge performed the 
duty of a good captain of artillery, but as a corn- 
niamler he neglected to support his exhausted men with 
fresh troops. ’J’he Maluattas took advantage of the 
oversight, placed two elephants to block up the nar¬ 
row road, and being encouraged by a treacherous car- 
coon in Ragoba’s army, charged the rear of the division, 
thus completely cut off from the main body; but tlie 
troops, as yet undismayed, facing about, attacked and 
routed them. By this time the Arabs and Sindians 
in Ragoba’s army were advancing in their irregular 
manner,and Ragoba’s hor.se, by capering about between 
the advanced body and the British line, occasioned 
infinite confusion, and could scarcely be distinguislied 
from the enemy, who for a moment seemed to have 
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imquished tlie atfack, when suddenly one of the 
companies of European grenadiers, without any ap¬ 
parent reason, w'eiit to the right about, and retreated 
at a quick pace. I’hia retrograde moTeinent, as was 
afterwards discovered by a court of inquiry, was partly 
the fault of their officer, whose word of command to 
face to the right, for the purpose of I’ctiring, was 
mis'iitken for riglit-about-face. Without orders from 
Colonel Iveatingo tlie retreat was, at all events, inex¬ 
cusable, and, as might have been expected, was attended 
with disastrous consequences. The sepoys immediately 
fancied tliemselvcs defeated ; they also turned, and the 
rest of the Europeans followed their example. Some 
order was preserved until they gained tfie milk-hush 
hedges, when, in spite of all exertions, they broke their 
ranks and ran towards the line in the greatest confusion, 
whilst the enemy came amongst them sword in hand, 
and made great slaughter. 


Colonel Kcatinge in vain attempted to rally the 
grenadiers. These men, who had a few minutes before 
fought with all theardour and constancy of British troops, 
now fled disgracefully ; but the support of the line, and 
the fireof the whole artillery within 40yards.again drove 
back the Malirattas, who finally sustained a severe de¬ 
feat. Such was the battle of Arass ; and notwithstand¬ 
ing- the circumstances attending it, which are quoted 
principally from the candid narrative of Colonel Keat- 
iuge, it is a victory recorded by the best of testimony— 
thcenemy— in terms highly creditable: but it was dearly 
purchased. The loss on tlie part of Colonel Keatinge’s 
detachment ann'anted to 22‘2 men, of whom 86 were 
7 +- 




Europeans, and 11 of them officers. Colonel Keatinge 


arrived at Broach on the 29th May, 
where he deposited his wounded. On 
the 8th June he again marched, in¬ 
tending to cross the Ncrbudda; betas 


29 th May at 
Broach. 


the proposed ford was found impracticable, the army on 


the 10th moved up the river towards 
Bowpeer. After a march of about 20 


lOtli June. 


miles, at 5 o’clock in the evening, Colonel Iveutinge 
■' received intelligence that llnrry Fnnt was still on the 
north side of the river, about 8 oi’ 10 miles lurthev on. 
lluvirig niTwless respect lor bis enemy,and having lovind 
the simple secret in Mahratta Avarfare ot always being 
the first to attack, Colonel Keatinge resolved on mov¬ 
ing forward as .soon as lie had allowed his men some 
relVeslmictit. x\ccordingly he Avas again in motion 
before one o’clock in the moruing, but the troops ot 
llagoba, like their ill-omened master, wliose presence 
seemed to blight the fairest proSi)ect in every aflair 
in Avhicli he Avas engaged, on this occasion for the 
first time since their former slight check, stimu¬ 
lated by the hope of plunder, and elated by having 
received a little pay—part of a luc of rupees advanced to 
llagoba by the Broach factory—showed an inclination 
to advance, crowded the road, broke tltrough Colonel 
Koatinge’s line of march in several places, and at last 
. obligctf him to halt till daylight. The enemy therefore 
saw him long before lie could get near,struck their camp 
in the greatest confusion, threw their guns into the river, 
sent their heavy baggage across tlie Nerbndtla, and 
retreated along the north bank, with the loss ot an 
elephant and a lew camels, which were [ilundered by 
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,’b horse, (jolonel Koatinge’s intention of pro- 
ceeciing to the southward, according to repeated orders 
from Bombay, was now set aside for many judicious 
military reasons urged by Ragoba, ol which the Go¬ 
vernment aiterwai’ds approved, and it w’as therefore 
determined to retire to Dubhoee, 19 miles south-east 
of Uaroda, whilst Ragoba’s troops were encamped at 
Balapoor, a village on the River Dadhur betw'een 
these places. Colonel Keatinge then proposed to the 
Bombay Government, at the repeated solicitation of 
Govind Rao Guicowar, to reduce Baroda as soon as 
the monsoon abated, to which they as.sented. 

In the mean time, preparations were in progress at 
the Presidency for the purpose of reinforcing Colonel 
Keaiinge’s detacliment, replenishing their ammuni¬ 
tion, and completing their stores. Futteh Sing was 
now in earnest in his de.sire to enter into .a treaty with 
Ragoba, and Colonel Keatinge, foreseeing more advan¬ 
tage to the cause by admitting his overtures than by 
reducing bim, recommended to Ragoba the conclusion 
of such an agreement as might reconcile Govind Rao to 
the measure, secure the I'llliauce of I'utteh Sing, and 
insure relief to Ragoba’s urgent necessities by a supply 
of treasure. Futteh Sing agreed to. furnish 3,000 liorse 
to he at all times kept at Ragoba’s service ; but, if re¬ 
quired, 2,000 more were to lie provided, for which 
pay was to be allowed. A jagliecr of three lacs, wliich 
Futlel) Sing, l>y bis agreement w itli Mahadeo Rao Bullal, 
was bound to reserve in Guzerat for hislirother Govind 
Rao, was no longer required ; but in lieu of it Ragoba 
agreed to bestow a jagheer of ten lacs on Govind Rao 
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Deccan ; 26 lacs of ruSces were to be paid to 
Ragoba in 61 days; and the East India Company, 
as guarantees and negotiators between the parties, 
were to receive the Guicowar’s share of the revenue 
in Broacli, and several villages in perpetuity, estimated 
at Rupees 2,13,000. This pacification, effected 
through Colonel Keatinge’s management, was, as 
circumstances then stood, politic; for although Govind 
Rao afterwards seceded from the agreement, he deck¬ 
ed himself satisfied at the time. 



CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE ANNULMENT OP THE FIRST TREATY 
WITH. FUTTEH SING, TO THE ANNULMENT OF 
THE SECOND TREATY WITH FUTTEH SING, FROM 
A.D. 1775 TO 1780. 


The proceedings narrated in the preceding Chapter 
^vere disavowed by the Supreme 

A.D. no. Government as “impolitic, dan¬ 
gerous, unauthorised, and unjust,’' and Lieutenant 
Colonel John Upton was deputed by Mr. Hastings as 
Envoy to the Government of Poona, to conclude a 
treaty of peace. He arrived at Poorundhur on the 28th 
December, and opened the negotiations which termi¬ 
nated in tiie treaty of that name. 

The Poona ministers, finding that there was a dif¬ 
ference of opinion between the Bombay and Supreme 
Governments, thought to take advantage of it, and as¬ 
sumed a tone of menace of demand, which speedily led 
Colonel Upton to report the failure of Ins mission. No 
sooner had he done this, however, tlian the ministers 
reversed their tactics, agreed to tlie greater part of 
Colonel Upton’s original proposals, in a few days the 
treaty was arranged, and on the 1st March 1776 
signed. 
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e Poona Government relinquished all claims on 
the revenue of the city and adjoining territory of 
Broach, producing three lacs of rupees, by way of 
showing “its friendship to the English Company.” 

The cessions exacted from Futteh Sing w'ere to be 
restored to him, provided it could be proved that he 
had no power to make such alienations. 

The treaty between Ragoba and the Bombay 
Government was annulled. 

That Government was outrageous at this destruction 
of all its hopes, and though the treaty forbade its giving 
any protection to Ragoba, he was granted an asylum 
at Surat, and subsequently in Bombay, on the plea 
that honour forbade his being surrendered to tlie mercy 
of his foes. 

Some modification of Mr. Hastings’ views led to the 
recall of Colonel Upton, and in a.d. 1777 the Bom¬ 
bay Government was allowed to select Mr. Mostyn as 
his successor, lie repaired iinmediattd^’ to Poona to 
adjust the details of the treaty. 

The article whicli related to Futteh Sing Guicowar 
had been artfidly fiamed by tlie 
1778. Poona ministers to induce him 

to declare not only his dependence on the Peishwa, 
btit his inability to make any grant without the per¬ 
mission of the chief of tlie Mahrattas; but while Futteh 
Sing readily admitted his feudal dependence, ho 
claimed the restoration of his grant to the Company 
on other ground.s, viz. that Ragoba had failed to 
perform his ])art of the agreement. These and other 
points served to prolong the discussion until Februarv 
1778, when Futteh Sing, having paid off his arrears of 


iito, prestaitecl one lac ot‘ rupees to the ministers, 
and five lacs of rupees to ilie State; received his 
investiture asSeuakhaskel, and Govind Rao Guicovvar’s 
pretensions were finally set aside. 

A t this time dissensions broke out among the Poona 
ministers, of whom the most able and distinguished 
was Nana Furnaveez. He headed a party hostile 
to the English, and the other party made overtures to 
llagoha. Nana Furnaveez patronised an adventurer 
who had made his way to Poona, and who pretended 
to be an authorised Frem h emissary. 

^I'he Bombay Governinont being convinc(!d thero- 
from of Nana Fiirnaveez’s deter¬ 
mined hostility, resolved to cru;^>h 
his plans before they had been matured, by putting 
Kagoba into the regency during tlic minority of tlie 
young l^eishwa Mahadeo Rao Narain. In the i?i~ 
ierim, however, Ragoba’s party at Poona was dissolv¬ 
ed by the ascendenc}'of Nana Furnaveez, aided by 
Waliadjec Scindia; but being now supported by the 
Supreme Government with si.\ battalions of sepoj's, 
and .some cavalry and artillery, despatched overland 
from Bengal, the Bombay Council put in motion, 
on the 23rd November 1778, a force, under the 
command of Colonel Egerton, to conduct Ragoba 
to Poona. 

This expedition was most disastrous. A fter reaching 
the Bhoi'c Ghaut, Colonel Egerton wasted eleven 
days in reaching Karlce, eight miles distant,and thereby 
allowed time for the vvhol-: Mahrattaarmy to emvelope 
him. After many attacks had been repulsed by the 
English, they advanced to Tullygaiim, on the 9th 
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nuiary 1779. The village had been destroyed by 
ike Mahrattas, and Colonel Egerton, instead of pushing 
on to the capital, now only 18 miles distant, halted, 
became alarmed at this show of determination, and 
then commenced a retreat. Harassed on all sides, 
tlie force fell back on Wurgauin, where, despairing of 
ever reaching Bombay, a disgraceful convention was 
concluded Avith the enemy. 

Ragoba surrendered himself to Mahadjee Scindia, 
to Avliom, for hi.« good offices, it 
was agreed to cede Broach; and 
a present of Rupees 40,000 was made to his servants. 
It was also settled that all the acquisitions gained 
from the Mahrattas should be restored, and the s/rtOr? 
ofA.u. 1773 conceded. An order was written ou tlic 
ground to countermand the advance of the Bengal 
column, and two gentlemen Avere delivered over to 
Scindia for the due fulfilment of these stipulations. 

The English Force Avas then allowed to return 
Aviihout molestation to Bombay. 

I he Ooverument of that Presidency Avas noAv 
reduced to a situation of great distress. Its measures 
had been imprudent in themselves; they had been ill- 
concerted and badly executed; its policy had been 
iiarroAv and intiuenecd by personal and local feelings; 
it had been directed to secure exclusive advantages for 
the Bombay Presidency : the spirit of mere commercial 


adventurers had rnled at the council tabic. 

Governor Hornby, however, boldly repudiated the 
disgraceful articles of the Wurgaum convention. He 
denied that it possessed any poAver to bind the Govern¬ 
ment ; but in the hope of detaching Scindia from the 
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Government, he determined to {surrender wlnt 
had been promised to him. 

The Bengal Troops, under General Goddard, reach¬ 


ed Surat, after some difficulties, 
on the 26th February 1779; but 


1779 . 


the Bombay Government liad now discovei’ed that 
Mahadjee Scindia evinced none of those favourable 
intentions which had been fondly anticipated, and it 
was committed as a principal to a war with the whole 
Mahratta nation without funds, and with its only 
possible ally a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. 
Governor Hornby in this crisis proposed to contract a 
treaty with Futtch Sing Guicowar on the terms sug¬ 
gested by him in a.d. 1772 ; to release him from all 
dependence on the Poona Government ; to reconcile 
him with Govind Rao, and to conquer the Peishwa's 
sliare of Guzerat. 

In this emergency, the conduct of the Bengal Go¬ 
vernment was admirable. On hearing the disastrous 
news of the Wurgaum convention, its first efforts w ere 
directed to increase its military resources. Mr. Hastings 
marked, W'ith his well-deserved applause, General God¬ 
dard’s bold and successful march across the Peninsula of 
India; and with respect to the Bombay Government, he 
said,—“To mark our want of confidence in them by 
any public act would weaken theirs in us; to load them 
with harsih and unoperating reproaches, would indispose 
them to our authority * *: let us excite them to exert 
themselves for the retrieval of their past misfortunes, 
and arm them with means adequate to that end, re¬ 
stricting their powers when the object is determinate, 
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permitting a more liberal extension of them in 
cases which are too variable and uncertain for positive 
injunction.” 

General Goddard was furnished with powers to 
negotiate a peace with the Poona Government on the 
basis of the treaty of Poonvndhur, but with an addi¬ 
tional article excluding the Frencli from forming any 
establishments in the Mahratta territory. If such a 
peace could not be obtained, he was allowed, if he 
thought proper, to adopt Mr. Hornby’s plan of an 
alliance with Futteh Sing. In this case, he was to be 
guided by the instructions of the Bombay (jovern- 
ment, but no pledge was to be given of reconciling 
the domestic differences in the Guicowar family, and 
Futteh Sing was to be dealt with as the only acknow¬ 
ledged head of the state. 

the Governor General admitted the propriety of 
giving up Broach to Mahadjee Scindia. 

The custody of Ragoba had been entrusted to that 
chief; a jagheer had been assigned to him in Bundel- 
kund, and as he was journeying thither under an 
escort hardly more numerous than his own personal 
adherents, he suddenly attacked and dispersed it, and 
fled with all speed to Broach, where he was received a 
somewhat unwelcome guest by the English, and a 
monthly stipend of 50,000 rupees allotted to him. 
General Goddard, however, wisely avoided entering 
into any engagements with a man who was now 
understood to be not only unfortunate, but generally 
unpopular with his own nation. 

The negotiation with the Poona Government 
languished for several months, but towards the close 
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monsoon, when General Goddard demanded 

explicit answers, lie received one even sooner than lie 

expected. Nana Furnaveez demanded the evacuation 

of Salsette and the surrender of Ragoba as necessary 

preliminaries, and about the same time it was reported 

that a confederacy had been formed of the Mahrattas, 
•< 

the Nizam, and Ilyder Ali, to attack the English 
simultaneously in all the three Presidencies. 

General Goddard delayed giving an immediate 
aiisw'cr to the Poona Government, but went in person 
to Bombay to urge the greatest despatch in sending 
reinforcements to his army; and then, returning to 
Surat, he dismissed the agents of Nana Furnaveez, 
and opened a correspondence with Futteh Sing. The 
Guicowar piince not unnaturally showed a disposition 
to procrastinate, and on New Year’s Day 1780, General 
Goddard crossed the River Taptee; took up a battering 
train and stores, which had been sent thither for him 
by sea, and advanced on the town of Dubhoee, then 
held for the Peishwa by a garrison of about 2000 
men. 

As the force advanced, the English chiefs of Surat 


and Broach occupied the Peish- 
wa’s districts with irregular 
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levies, and on the 18th January Dubhoee was 
summoned. The Brahmin commandant answered by 
a vaunting discharge of matchlocks which he kept up 
all day, only Avounding one individual in the British 
force. 

By daybreak of the 20th, a battery of three 
IS-pounders Avas ready to open within 200 yards of 
the town, Avhcu it was found that the enemy had 
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cd it in the night. Dubhoee was then occupied, 
and Mr. .James Forbes, of the Civil Service, placed in 
charge of the new acquisition. 

Futteh Sing was now prepared to negotiate in 
earnest; and a treaty, offensive and defensive, was sign¬ 
ed on the 26th January at the village of Kandeela, 
near Dubhoee. 

Its provisions were as followsThe province north 
of the River Myhce, including the PeisHwa’s share, 
was to be given up to Futteh Sing, and in place 
thereof, he ceded his sliare of the districts south of the 
River Taptee, called the Surat Attaveesee, Ins share 
of Broach city and district, and tlie pergunna of 
Sinnore to the British Government. 

The tribute payable by Futteh Sing to the Peishwa 
was to be withheld (at least during the war), and he 
was to send 3000 horse to join General Goddard’s 
army. 

The treaty was defensive against all foreign enemies, 
and offensive against the Peishwa. 

The contracting parties were to hold sole and distinct 
authority over their own share of the province, 
indejxmdent of each other. 

The treaty was signed by General Goddard, and 
witnessed by his Adjutant and Quartermaster General; 
the counterpart wa.s signed by Futteh Sing, by bis 
minister, Govind Gopal, and his nephew (by marriage) 
Rolajee Scindia : it was never formally ratified by the 
Governor General, but it was approved by him. 

General Goddard arrived before the walls of Alime- 
dabad on the 10th February. The Bralimiii who 
commanded made the usual response when a firm 
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re^stance is intended, viz. that he was willing to 
surrender, but desired a little time to persuade his 
garrison (consisting of 6000 Arabs and Sindces, and 
2000 Maliratta horse) to do so. 


On the next day some of the British soldiers ven¬ 
turing too near the walls suffered for their temerity, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Parker, the second in com¬ 
mand, W'as w'oiinded. On the 12th, the breaching 
battery opened fire, and a practicable breach was 
declared the following evening. 

Tlie assault was delayed for a day, in hope that the 
garrison would save the city the horrors of a storm by 
marching out; but being disappointed in this, the storm¬ 
ing party, composed of volunteers from the Bombay 
European Regiment, headed by Serjeant Rudge, was 
formed on the morning of the IStli, and after a short 
but determined struggle on the breach, which cost the 
defenders 300 men, the city was taken. 

Ahmedabad had hardly fallen, when the approach 
of Mahadjee Scindiaand Ilolkar at the head of 15,000 
men (to which would be united about 7000 others, 
then engaged in plundering the villages about 
Broacli,) was reported. 

The escape of Ragoba had doubtless been concerted 
by Mahadjee Scindia, whose interests were advanced, 
in his opinion, by the difficulty (whicli would thus be 
increased) of effecting any reconciliation between Nana 
Furnaveez and the English, and he would thus become 
more important to both parties. After some coolness, 
however, between him and the ministers, Scindia had 
consented to oppose General Goddard in Guzerat. 
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Tlie Mahratta army reached the neighbourhood of 
Baroda on tlie 29th, and General Goddard crossed the 
Myhee, at Wassud, at the same time. On his 
advancing, Scindia retired towards Pawaghur, and 
opened a correspondence with the General. On the 
9th March he sent into camp the two hostages taken 
at Vfurgaum, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, 
and this act of kindness was followed by the presence 
of an agent from Scindia, who professed his master’s 
friendship for the English, and his disaffection to Nana 
Furnaveer., from whom he had, he said, experienced 
treachery and ingratitude. 

General Goddard maintained a prudent reserve, and 
abstained from making proposals for an alliance. He 
reciprocated Scindia’s friendly professions, declared 
that the English only wanted what they were deter¬ 
mined to obtain, namely a peace permanent and 
honourable, and left to Scindia the task of proposing 
what he considered mutually advantageous; but 
feeling that his opponent wished to waste the fine 
season in negotiation, would consent only to a three 
days' suspension of hostilities. 

On the 16th March Scindia made the following 
proposals :—That Ragoba should retire to his jagheer 
in Bundelkund, leaving his son, Bajee Rao, in 
Scindia’s hands, who would take him to Poona, 
nominate him minister to the Peishwa, and conduct 
the administration for him during his minority. 
Beyond this he left it to the English General to pro¬ 
pose what he considered advantageous for the interests 
of his own Government. Goddard rejected these 
proposals, and marched upon Scindia’s position. 


The latter having depositee! his heavy baggage 
in the fort of Pawaghur, threw out videttes of cavalry, 
and allowed General Goddard to encamp on the 27th 
March within six miles of him, and in this 2 JOsition 
the armies remained for a week. 

On the morning of the 3rd of April, General God¬ 
dard attempted to surprise the Mahrattas, but was 
only partially successful. Scindia took up another 
position, and followed the same tactics, but with greater 
precautions. Another attempt M'us made by General 
Goddard on the 19th April with no more success 
than before, but these events shoAving that Scindia 
was unable to stand before his army, raised his pres¬ 
tige in the country, and was favourable to English 
interests, so that he was able to detach troops for differ¬ 
ent services—one party under Lieutenant Welsh, of 
the Bengal Cavalry, was sent to Surat, where a 
Mahrattu officer, Gunnesh Punt, was marauding, 
lie surprised the camp on the 23rd April, and following 
up his success, he reduced the forts of Parncra, Bug- 
wara, and Indergurh, near Damaun; while another 
detachment, under Major Forbes, routed some of 
Sciudia’s troops near Sinnore, Avhich secured the 
tranquillity of the new acquisitions during the 
monsoon. 

Scindia, finding tlie English too strong for him in 
Guzenit, returned to his own dominions, Avhich were 
threatened by a Bengal force under Colonel Carriac, 
and General Goddard found himself free to carry the 
war into the Concun. He marched for Bassein on the 
ICih October, leaving defacliments sufficient to protect 
Guzerat during his absence. 
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When the war broke out between the Bombay and 
Poona Governments, Mahadjee Scindia was employed 
against Hyder Ali. In May 1778 he was called to 
oppose the new enemy, and Hyder Ali speedily recover¬ 
ed the territory which had been taken from him, and 
his power now became such, that the Governor Gene¬ 
ral considered a peace with the Mahrattas vitally neces¬ 
sary for the safety of British interests, and offered the 
following terras to the Poona Government, if the 
Peishwa would enter into an alliance offensive and 
defensive :— 

To restore all the conquests made by the English 
since the 1st January 1779, with the exception of 
Ahraedabad, Gwalior, and Bassein; to repudiate 
the pretensions of Ragoba on his being assured 
of a pension. 

If this were rejected, a simple peace to be made, 
each party retaining its acquisitions. 

No answer having been made to these proposals. 
General Goddard occupied the Bhore Ghaut, in 
.fanuary 1781, in order to threaten Poona; but this 
operation was not only ineffectual but disastrous, and 
he, with some difliculty, made his way back to 
Bombay. 

In preparation for this campaign, Futteh Sing had 
had been called upon for a contingent, and had promis¬ 
ed to Send his brother Manajee with 5000 horse. On 
this occasion. Captain Earle was appointed the first 
Resident Agent at the Guicowar’s Court, but was 
recalled at the conclusion of the treaty of Salfiee in 
1782. 
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n the year a.d. 1781, Scindia was surprised in 
his camp by Colonel Carnac, and routed with great 
loss near Scrongo, in consequence of which lie made 
a separate peace with the British Government; and on 
May 17th of the following year, Mr. David Anderson 
concluded the treaty of Salpee with the chiefs of 
the Mahratta nation. 


By this treaty—Isf, the English resigned all the 
conquests they had made since the treaty of Poorun- 
dhur, with the exception of Salsctte, Caranja, Hog- 
Island, and Elephanta. 

2nd .—They resigned the country (valued at three 
lacs of rupees) which the Peishwa had promised to 
give them about Broach. 

‘Srd .—They resigned the country given them by 
Futteh Sing Guicowar. 

4 /j^.—They disavowed Ragoba on his being secured 
a pension of Rupees 25,000 per mensem. 

5th .—All Mahratta claims on the city of Broach 
were surrendered by the Poona Government. 

f!tA.—Whatever territory was possessed by Futteh 
Sing Guicowar was to remain bis “ for ever on the 
usual footing; he was to pay the usual tribute, 
perform the usual service, and pay the usual obedience; 
but no demand was to be made on him for arrears.” 

7/A.—All grants in Guzerat made by Ragoba to 
the English were to be restored. 

8/A.—The Peishwa engaged to make Hyder Ali 
re.storc whatever territory he had acquired from the 
English or their allies. 
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after much perturbation and oscillation, the 
affairs of Guzerat settled down again into their former 
condition, 'i’he Englisli had gained nothing by their 
alliance with Ragoba, and the Guicowar, after being 
released from the authority of the Peishwa, and 
after having partaken of the 8])oils of the war, 
was obliged to relinquish the one, and again submit to 
the other. 





CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE OEATn OF I’UTTBIl SING GUICOWx\R, TO 
THE TREATY WITH ANNUND RAO GUICOWAR. 


Ft TTRii SrNa remained in undisturbed exercise of the 
government until his deatlj, which was caused by a 
fall from an upper-story of his house in 178!). He is 
always Bpoken of as a wise, moderate, and politic 
prince. Circumstances did not allow him to extend the 
posses-sions of his family, but lie consolidated what had 
been already acquired, both by his negotiations abroad 
with the English and the Peishwa, and by his adminis¬ 
tration at home. 

On his death, his younger brother, Manajee, assumed 
charge of the person of Syajee llao and of the govern¬ 
ment; and though Govind Rao (who was then living 
in obscurity near Poona, with his sons Annund Rao 
and Kanoojee) presented a petition to the ixiinisters to 
be allowed to assume the regency, lie succeeded (by 
paying a large Nutiut, and promising to liquidate the 
arrears of tribute, amounting to 36 lacs of rujiees) in 
securing the confirmation of his own appointment. 

Mahadjee Scindia, however, espoused the cause of 
Govind Rao, and his influence obtained the reversal of 
Manajee’s confirmation, on which the latter appealed 
to the Bombay Government for protection on the 
terms of the treaty concluded between General Goddard 
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Futteli Sing. This was refused, as that treat}' 


had hcen annulled; but it was suggested to tlie 
Poona (jovernment that a friendly compromise 
should be cfl'eoted; but to this Sciudia and Gt»vind 
Rao objected. 

Mauajeo Guicowar retained possession of the regency 
vmtil his death in August 1793, and this event was 
the signal for renewed domestic dissensions, which 
nearly caused the ruin of the family. 

Govind Rao still found it difficult to obtain permis¬ 
sion to leave Poona, nor was it granted till he had signed 
an agreement confirming all former stipulations and 
surrendering to the Peishwa his districts south of the 
Taptee, together with his share of the customs of Surat. 

This attempt to dismember the (iuicowar state was 
objected to by the Government of Bombay as a breach 
of the treaty of Salpee. Nana Furnaveoz admitted the 
justice of the remonstrances, and tlie cession was 
forgone, and on the 19th December 1793, Govind Rao 
set out to assume his ofiice. 

It has been before stated that Govind Rao’s tv^o sons 
■were residing with him near Poona. The eldest, Annund 
Rao, was of feeble character; the younger, Kanoojec, 
the son of the Rajpootree princess of Dhurrumpoor, 
and incapacitated by bis mixed blood from succeeding 
to the throne, 'was restless, bold, and energetic. 

On the death of Manajee, his mother, Guzralxiee, 
had despatched the news by an express messenger to 
Kanoojee, inviting him to hasten and assume the re¬ 
gency. On receipt of the letter, he started secretly witli 
two attendants, and made his way to Dhurrumpoor. 
Here his mother’s family aided him with a retinue, 
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and at Broach he was received by Scindia’s agent, 
who supplied him with a body of Arabs; tlience he 
procticded to Baroda, and took on hims<;lf tlie control 
of the government. 

Govind Rao had purchased Scindia’s support by a 
gift or promise of three lacs of rupees, and an alliance 
between Annund Rao and Scindia’s daughter. This 
last stipulation Govind Rao fully determined to break, 
as Sciudia’s family was not equal to his own. 

On his arrival at Baroda, he found that Kanoojee 
was not prepared to surrender his possession without 
securing some advantages for himself; he sent most of 
the retinue to meet and welcome his father, but he 
retained an elite of 2000 Arabs and 600 Pathan horse, 
nor would he admit Govind Rao into the fort. 

Eventually, however, Govind Rao corrupted his 
son’s troops, who arrested their own master, and 
Kanoojee was thrown into prison. 

It is here necessary to go back to preceding events. 
On the death of Dummajee Guicowar, his brother 
Khundey Rao had sided with Govind Rao in his con¬ 
tests with Futteh Sing; had aided him with men and 
money; had at one time driven Futteh Sing into 
Baroda and besieged him there; and had maintained 
Govind Rao in his season of defeat (at Neriad), until 
the advent of tlie Poona army enabled him torctii’e in 
safety to Poona. 

Khundey Rao died in 1785, and was succeeded in 
his jagheer by his son, Mulhar Rao, who hailed the 
advent of Govind Rao to Baroda as a pledge that 
he would be compensated for all the money his father 
had spent in his cause ; that he would be freed from 




FuUeh Sing had exacted 
as a punishment for his friendship for Govind Ilao; 
and probal)ly that he would receive some substantial 
expression of gratitu.de : but it seems he looked vipon 
this as a matter of course, and did not cultivate his 
cousin’s good will by coming in person to welcome 
him to Baroda, though summoned to do so. This con¬ 
duct not only offended Govind Rao, but induced him 
to suspect IVlulhar Ilao’s ambitious projects; he therefore 
demanded tlie due payment of the Peishciisli whieh 
had fallen into aiTears, on which Midhar Rao prepared 
for resistance. 

In the meantime Kanoojee had bought over the 
men appointed to guard him, and made his escape in a 
female dress. lie fled to the eastern hills, and, as¬ 
sembling the Bheels, began to commit depredations in 
the districts of Shu nkhera and Bhadurpoor. On being 
expelled thence, he betook himself to the Satpoora 
hills, and hearing there that Mulhar Rao had revolted, 
ho proceeded, vid Loonawara and Peetapoor, to join him 
at Kurree; taking, however, the precaution of obtain¬ 
ing tlic security of Bhawan Rao (Mulbar’s brother) 
that he should not be treated with treachery. 

Govind Rao had now arrayed against him the two 
most turbtdentand warlike members of his family, and 
he made matters worse by a personal insult in attempt¬ 
ing to waylay the bridegroom elect of Midhar Rao’s 
daughter on his way from tlie Deccan. 

A civil AvarM'as now inevitable. Mulhar Rao invited 
from Joudpoor two distinguislied leaders of mercenary 
bands, and Kanoojee enlisted great numbers of adven¬ 
turers; while the army of the state was put in motion 
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c other side. Sixty or seventy thousand men were 
in arms. 

Mulhar Rao took postal Adawlej, 12 miles north of 
Ahmedabad, to cover Kurree, but the troops of 
Govind Rao having assembled at Kaliakote, moved 
on that town by a road which turned his right 
flank, and Mulhar I'etrcated in haste to place liimself 
under the guns of liis fort. On the arrival of the 
enemy’s army at Kaud, two miles distant, Mulhar Rao 
drove it back to Kullole; again it advanced, and was 
again repulsed, losing the royal standard, and saving 
its guns with difficulty. Although discouraged, the 
commander took up a third position, and threw up a 
battery of eight guns. This, however, was silenced 
by two heavy pieces of ordnance worked under the eye 
of a Frenchman in Mulhar Rao’s service, and Mulhar 
Rao’s horse charged and drove the enemy back a 
third time. 

Force failing, recourse was had to cruft. In these 
conflicts Kanoojee had principally distinguished him¬ 
self, and Mulhar Rao’s jealousy was excited. Acting' 
on this, a letter was adroitly thrown in Mulhar Kao’s 
way, addressed, in Kanoojee’s name, to the commander 
of the royal army. The ruse was successful: Kanoojee 
and Mulhar Rao quarrelled, and Kanoojee separated 
liimself; wandered about Guzerat and Malwa for a 
time; returned to his old haunts in the Satpoora hills ; 
was sought out by emissaries from Baroda, decoyed 
thither under fair promises of liberal treatment, and 
thrown into prison. 

Mulhar Kao’s mercenary allies had not joined him 
when these events took place I’hey had received some 
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in advance, but on arriving at Paliluupoor, they 
demanded, in the true mercenary spirit, a further 
supply, which Mulhar Rao directed tliern to provide 
themselves with by putting the unfortunate town of 
Sidpoor under contribution. 

Tiiey were on their way thither for that p«r)>ose ; 
hutGovind Punt Mama, commander of the royal troop.s, 
hearing that they had entered the province, marched 
Avith a large body of horse to intercept them ; made 
them believe that they were Mulhar’s troops come out 
to meet them ; attacked and dispersed them. 

Mulhar Rao, finding himself deprived of the aid of 
his allies, scat agents to sue for peace, which was 
granted on the following terms in the year 1794 ; — 
Mulhar Rao was allowed to retain Kurree, 
Dehgaum, and Kupporwunje; to pay down 50,000 
Rupees and five lacs in five instalments; to submit 
to a Pcisheush of one lac and 15,000 rupees per 
annum; and to proceed in person to Baroda to 
})ay homage to Govind Rao. 

Mulhar Rao remained faithful to these terms for 
several years, and when liostilities broke out between 
Govind Rao and Aba Shelookur, the Peishwa’s lieu- 
leuunt in the province, he brought his own contingent 
to his cousin’s forces, besieging Ahmedabad, 

When Bajee Rao Peishwa succeeded his cousin, 
Mahadeo Rao Narayen, one of his first acts was to 
appoint his younger brother, Chiranajee Appa, to the 
management of the state domains in Guzerat. Chim- 
najee, being too young to proceed to Guzerat liiinself, 
Nana Furuuveez was able to nominate one of his own 
supporters. Aba Shelookur, to the <id interim appoint- 




Tnent. The Pcish\ra, to gratify his own malice, incited 
Govind Rao to quarrel with the new deputy, who had 
given oiTence by interfering with the Ouicowar’s do¬ 
mains. Hostilities broke out between them, which were 
carried on at first by Aha Shclookur with vigour, but 
eventually he was driven into and besieged in Alitned- 
abad and taken prisoner, on which the Peishwa 
granted to Govind Rao a farm of the districts belong¬ 
ing to the crown for five years, in consideration of an 
annual payment of five lacs of rupees. 

Govind Rao had therefore apparently much cause for 
exnhation. He hud been victorious over his cousin 
Mulhar Rao; he had eliminated the Peishvva from tlie 
province by acquiring on good terms a farm of his 
share therein ; hut before the agreement was formally 
concluded, Govind Rao died (September 1800), and 
tlie hollowness of liis prosperity was soon made 
apparent. 

In A.i). i799, Governor Duncan had gone to Surat 
to arrange the affairs of that place on the death 
of tlic Nuwab. The English now being the principal 
authority in the city, it was desirable to get rid of the 
Guicowar’s interests there, and Mr. Diincan applied 
for a gift of the Chouth from the Guicowar. Govind 
Rao readily assented, and was willing to add the district 
adjacent to the city if the Peishw'a’s consent could bo 
obtained. Having done this, he asked for aid against 
Aba Shclookur, which was evaded. When, therefore, 
Aba Shclookur bad been coerced without aid, tho 
Guicowar seemed to be in no liaste to complete the 
cession, and as the Peislnva also raised some objection, 
the affair was delayed. 

10 -h- 
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One of the earliest coiisequences of Govind Rao’s 
death was that his natural son Kanoojee emerged 
from confinement; was consulted by his easy, feeble, 
elder brother, Annimd Rao, and in no short time 
took possession of all the power of the state, which 
he exercised with great arrogance towards the oljl 
servants and officers as well as his own brother. So fur 
did his indiscretion carry him, tliat he alarmed the Arab 
chiefs of the soldiery for their own interests; a general 
conspiracy was formed against him, his house was 
surrounded at night, he was taken prisoner and carried 
before hi.s brother. 

Anuund Rao, who had been kept by Kanoojee 
under a rigorous surveillance little short of imprison¬ 
ment, reviled hitn in bitter terms, and took his sword 
from liim with his own hands. Kanoojee was then 
impvisonoci in the fort of Ranapoor, on the Nerbuclda. 

During these events, Mulhar Rao had corresponded 
with Anmmd Rao’s minister, Rowjee Appajee, approv¬ 
ed of the measures taken with Kanoojee, and besought 
Rowjec’s assistance in obtaining some remission of the 
arrears still due by him to the state; but finding that 
this was not to be expected, he opened communications 
with other discontented members of tlie Guicowar’s 
family. Moreover, Gujrabye, formerly mentioned as 
being one of the ladies of the family favourable to 
Kanoojer, fled to Surat, where she was hospitably 
received by the English, and whence she kept up a 
communication with Mulhar Rao, and disturbed the 
government of Baroda. 

But the most serious feature of these complications 
was the ascendency which the Arab soldiery had 




All the places of strength in the country 
wen? in tlioir hands; tluir nimibers were great; 
their expense enormous; they lic'hJ all the gates of the 
fort of Daroda ; they had the person of the sovereign 
in their hands; and they claimed arrears to the amount 
of 25 lacs of rupees from the skttc. 

Such was the fruit of the domestic (prarrels which had 
agitated thestutc since the deathof DuinmajeeGnicoAvar. 

Tims beset and menaced on every side, the minister 
of Aunund Hao iiad no difficulty in persuading his 
master, who dreaded all these parties even more dian 
Ilowjee Appajee himself, to throw himself into the 
arms of the Bombay Government for protection, and 
overtures were made to that effect. 

'The opportunity Avas tempting; hut Governor Dun¬ 
can was not only unwilling to act boldly on his own 
responsibility, but he Avas iiononrably desirous that 
British intervention .shoidd not be abused to subserve 
the objects of vengeance which Aunund Rao’s minis¬ 
ter might entertain towards the ojjponents of his 
administration. He had received iio instruction.s from 
the Supreme Government hoAV to act in such an 
emergency, and he avus not fully informed, on the 
relations of the several branches of the Guicowar’s 
family towarels each other, nor of the character and 
genuine sentiments of Annund Rao GuicoAvar. 

However, Mr. Duncan resolved (on receiving the 
formal application of the Guicowar’s Government for 
assistance) to send such a force as would, in conjunc¬ 
tion Aviih the Guicowar’s army, suffice to put down 
Mulhar Rao’s lehcllion, if that chief Avere not previ¬ 
ously brought to terms by negotiation. 





force was embarked for Cambay, Major 
Walker, the ollicer wIjo was to comrnaad 
instructed to proceed in the first place to 
make himself thoroughly aeoiuainted 
te of parties there and of the real causes of 
the existing disturbances. 


Major \yalker arrived nt Baroda on the 2Dth 
•Tauuary 1802, and left it on the 8th February for 
Cambay, having satisfied himself that Annund Raowas 
a weak man, though not unamiable; that he was 
quite in the custody of his Arab troops; that he and his 
minister, Rowjee A|)piijee, had good cause to court the 
good will and alliance of the British Coverninent; and 
that tliey looked with confidence to it alone to 
rescue the state from its precarious situation, and were 
prepared to be guided by its wishes. 

Tlic force, consisting of about 1600 men, advanced 
to Alnnedabad, where it united with the Cuicowar’s 
troops under Babajee, the brotlicr of the minister; 
it then moved towards Knrrce, as Mnlhar Ilao, though 
al\vn}’s corresponding, had made no submission. On 
the 12th Marcli, Mulhar Rao met Major Walker at a 
conferonce, evincing, however, insincerity and distrust. 
A similar conference took place the next day, and on 
the Kith the force encamped at Boodnsun, fliree 
miles di.stant from Kurrec. Midhar Rao still making 
tenders of submission, IVIajor Walker sent Captain 
Williams and Ids native secretai-y, Soondcijee, to 
confer with him. Shortly alter their departure, two 
guns were fired at the allies from Mulhar Rao’s 


artillery, and Major Walker at ojice moved out to 


attack the enemy. Ills (jtuicowar allies seconded him 





so ill, that after some severe loss Uic British fVoops 
were obliged to return to their own position ; in the 
meanwhile, Captain Williams and Soonderjee were 
taken prisonere by Mulhar Ilao. 

Hostilities wert* now suspended, and negotiations 
rosumecl, until the arrival of Sir. W. Clarke with 

reinforcements, which raised the Britisli force to- 

men. Finding Mulhar Rao unreasonable in his 
demands, the attack was made at daybreak on the 30tJi 
April, and the enemy entirely defeated. 

Mulhar Rao surrendered liimstdf shortly after, and 
waited on Governor Duncan at Cambay, where it was 
arranged that he should .reside at Noriad, part of the 
revenues of which district was assigned for his support, 
to the amount of one lac and 25,000 rupees. 

The tranquillity of the country having been threaten¬ 
ed by Gunpiit Rao, a descendant of Reclajee Guicowar, 
who enjoyed llie jagheers of Suiikhcera and Bhadiir- 
poor, and by Morar Rao, a natural son of the late 
Cluicowar, a detachment of British troops was sent 
against them. The fort of Sunkheera was reduced, but 
Guiiput Ilao and Moiar Rao csca[)ed to Dhar, wliero 
they found an asylum with the Powar family. 

In the meanwliile a meeting liaving taken place at 
Cambay between Governor Duncan and the minister, 
Rowjee Ap})ajee, who held hdl powers from his master, 
a coni?e«<tort was signed on the 17th March 1802 (the 
day on which the undecisive action was fought at 
Kiirree between Major Walker and Mulh.ir Uao), 
which provided, first for the payment of all expenstis 
iiiciuTcd, or to be incurred, on account of the miliuiry 
intervention, the Guicowar’s share of the Attavee.scc 






g mortgaged for tlic amount; second, for the 
maintenance of a suhsidiary force of 2000 sejwys, 
a company of Eurojjoan artillery, witli proportion 
of laacars, for the payment of which a cession of 
territory was to be made when tlie war sliould be 


concluded; third, for theaid of tlie EriglisJi in reducing 
the jiumher ot the Arab troops in tlie Guicowar’s 
service. 


On the ()th June, after the submission ofMnlhar 
Ruo, tlie stipulations ol the convention were embodied 
in a formal treaty, and, in addition, Aimund llao 
Onicowiir ceded, as a spontaneous mark of bis grati- 
ti.de, the pergiinna of Chioklec in full sovereignty. 
The British Government promised its protection and 
couritonance to the Guicowar “ in all public oonceriis 
according to justice, and, as it may appear to be, for tlie 
good of the countiy,” respecting which, on the other 
hand, the Guicowar was “ to listen to advice.” Agents 
wore to be reciprocally appointed to reside with each of 
the contracting parties, and criminals were to be 
reciprocally surrendered, but no frivolous charges 
were to be preferred. 

Two days alter the conclusion of tlie treaty, Gover¬ 
nor Duncan entered into the following secret compact 
n ith Rowjee Appajec, the prime minister:— 

“ Jt is the intention of the (Government of Bombay 
that the Doewanship of Rowjee Appajoe, in the Sirkar of 
Baroda, shall be permanent; and that his son, brothers, 
nephews, relations, and friends, shall be duly protected 
and supported by the Honorable Company in their 
just rights, and if the Guicowar Scnakaskcl Sliiim- 
shere Bahadoor, or anybody else, shonhl unreason- 


ably treat them ill, or offer any undue molestation, 
the Company will protect them by interfering in tlieir 
belialf. ” 

At the same time Rowjee Appajee received from. 
Governor Duncan the valuable village of Bhata, in 
the Chowrasee Pergunna, near Surat, in hereditary 
jagheer. 

Oil the same day (8th June 1S02) Major Alo.sander 
Walker received his credentials as British Resilient at 
Baroda, in a loiter addressed by Governor Duncan to 
Annurul Rao Gnicowur, and acconijianied by two 
horses, a pair of Europe pistols, and a bale of broad 
cloth, as a present to that prince. 

blajor Walker’s instructions were to conciliate the 
members of the Guicowar family with their head, and 
to as.sist in the reduction of tlie Arab force, which at 
the time (ineliuling some Sindians and olbcr 
mercenaries) cost the Government tlirce lacs of rupees 
per mensem, and to vrhom twenty lacs of ri)|>ees were 
due. Two-thirds of these troops were to be dLsbanded 
as soon as it could be done with safety. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FROM THU FIRST TREATY WITH AN’NlINn RAO 
GUIFOWAR, TO THE SECOND TREATY. FROM a.d, 
1802 TO 1805. 


While these events were passing in Giuierat, a conflict 

A.D. 1802. progress in the Deccan be¬ 

tween Scindia and Holkar. The 
object oF the rivals was the custody of tlie person of the 
Peishwa Bajee Rao, involving the suprenic control of 
the Mahratta empire. In October 1802 this struggle 
wa., decided in an action fought near Poona, in which 
\eshwunt Rao Holkar defeated the united armies of 
Scindia and Bajee Rao. 

riie Peislnva, who had personal cause to dread the 
predominance of Holkar, fled to seek protection from 
the English, and the result was the “ Treaty of Bas- 
sein,” coneluded ontheSlst December 1802,by which 
Bajee Rao sacrificed the independence of the empire 
for his own |)ersonal security. 

By the 10th article of this treaty, the Peishwa 
resigned all the Mahratta claims on the city of Surat, as 
well as certain rights in the Pergiinnas of Chowras’see 
and Chieklee, for a compensation. This, with the 
ce.ssion by the Guicowar, left the English sole masters 
of these districts. 

II 
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Peisliwa also bound himself not to commit any 
act of personal hostility against any of the principal 
branches of tlie Mahratta empire, and to agree to any 
adjustment of liis disputes with any of them which the 
English might consider right and proper. 

By the 14th article he confirmed the treaty which 
the English had lately concluded with Arinund llao 
Guicowar, whicli he was assured had been meditated 
and executed without any intention of infringing any 
of the just rights or claims of the Poona Government ; 
hetdso submitted his claims for arrears of revenue from 
the Guicowar State to the arbitration of the English ; 
he also agreed to subsidise a British force, and made 
the following cessions out of his share of Guzerat for 
its payment :— 




Ilvipecs 

Diuidookn, with Choo- 


rn,Kaimpooi &Gogo. 1,05,000 

Cnmboy (tribute) . . 00,000 

rarnera. ?7,000 

Jlootsnr. 6,200 

lUiwany. 8,800 

IJulsm*. 85,000 

Parchole. 1,07,000 

Soopa. 51,000 

Surbhaii. 30,000 

Walore . 30,000 

Bninsoo Kuslia .... 7,900 

Bansila (tribute).. .. 7,000 


llupces 

Dhurnnnpore...... 9,000 

Surnt. 42,100 

Customs. 83,000 

Oolpar . 3,10,000 

Ilausote. 85,000 

Ucclescer . 78,000 

Nundary. 05,000 

Tsakabiiiuly of Chow- 

rasseeandChicklee. 20,000 

PhoolparaJIoomaria, 

Kuttargauni .... 5,000 


lls.. 12,28,000 


The Honorable Court of Directors, when informed of 
the earlier proceedings of Mr. Duncan in acrpiiring 
from the Guicowar his share of the Chonth ot Surat 
and the Chowrassee, remarked that “ however desir* 
able it might have been to obtain a territory contiguous 




















to Surat, it ought not to have been accepted at the 
risk of incurring the imputation of a breach of faith, 
and the consequent resentment of the Pcishwa, Avith 
whom we were reciprocally hound to preserve the 
integrity of tlie Baroda state, and with whom our 
interfereuce laid at a former period been successful in 
preventing the execution of a similar project on his 
part/" The Court, however, did not cari^y its dis¬ 
approbation to any practical results, "i'he treaty of 
liassein enabled it to add,—“ We have, howevtu’, the 
satisfaction to observe, by the 14th article, that the 
Peishwa has formally recognised tlietreaty with Anuund 
Pao Guicowar, otherwise we should Iiave thought it 
incumbent on us to desire that the beforeinentioned 
cessions be restored to the Guicowar Government/’ 

It was considered advisable, in tlie face of the difli- 
culty of suppressing the Arab force in the service of 
Annund Rao, to obtain from him another written agree¬ 
ment, which not only ratified the preceding convention 
and treaty, but renewed the acceptance of a subsidiary 
force; recited the intention of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to assist him wit!) a loan to enable liim to pay 
ofi‘and discharge a part of the Arab force; engaged 
him to effect that reduction witlnn a specified time; 
enabled Major Walker to see that the reduction was 
real; pledged the aid of the English in effecting it; 
secured the rc>payment of the loan with interest; and 
renewed the obligatiou on tlic English to protect 
Rowjee Appajec, his sou and brother, his nephews 
and relations, as well as Maclheo Rao Tatia Mnjmoodar, 
even against Annund Rao himself and his successors. 
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Major "VValker now anxiously set himself to the task 
of reducing the number of the Arabs; but they, 
seeing their danger, advanced extravagant claims for 
arrears, made the Guicowar a prisoner in his oAvn 
palace, and allowed Kanoojee to escape. Mulhar 
llao at the same time escaped from Neriad, and 
fled to Kattywar, where he assumed the role of a 
freebooter. 


The contumacious conduct of the Arabs had been 
foreseen. Annund Rao had, in the agreement above- 
mentioned, made this formal annouaceinent— 


“ I am sensible that there are many evil-disposed 
persons among the Arabs who, disregarding rny legal 
authority, have plotted against my liberty, and even 
my life. By the favour of God they have been defeated ; 
hut should their Avicked machinations at any time 
hereafter succeed, 1 shall expect the English to release 
me, and desire that any acts and deeds, although exe¬ 
cuted by mein tlie usual form while in that state of re¬ 
straint, may be considered of no validity. I desire there¬ 
fore that my subjects will pay no attention to ray orders 
in this situation, but hear Avhat Major Walker has to 
say, strictly following his directions, and assisting him 
in every measure that he may desire and direct for 
restoring my person to freedom. Whoever, in short, 
shall either bring Kanoojee into the management of 
affairs, or shut me up in the fort of Bavoda, is a rebel: 
thus, therefore, I order all the faithful officers of 
Government, Silledars, Sebundy, and others, on any 
of the foregoing events occurring, to obey Major 
Walker’s orders.” 
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28th December 1802. 


t was now necessaiy to recall a European regi- 
inent to Baroda, On its arrival, 
the fort was invested by Colo¬ 
nel Woodington. After a siege of ten days, during 
which the Arabs (figliting under cover) had killed and 
Avounded a number of their assailants, a breach Avas 
made practicable, and the garrison capitulated on the 
terms of receiving Avhut arrears Avere justly due to 
them, and quitting the conn try. The arrears amounted 
to 17A lacs, on receiving Avhich they mostly adhered 
honourably to their terms; but some, especially Jeinedar 
Abood, joined Kanoojee, who Imd been hanging about 
the vicinity during the siege with a hod}^ of followers, 
with whicli he had on one occasion defeated a detach¬ 
ment of Bubajee’s troops. 

Five days after the surrender of Baroda, Major 
Holmes Avas sent in pursuit of 
Kanoojee. He chased him up 
and doAvn for some time, and on the 6th February 
1803 found him strongly posted near SoAvlee. An 
action ensued, and the Arabs were defeated. The 
English loss Avas, hoAveA'er, very considerable, 100 
men and 5 officers being killed and Avounded. 

Kanoojee remained in Guzerat about one month after 
this, hut Major Holmes again di.spersed his force near 
Kuppervvunj, on which he fled to Oojoiu. 


1803 . 


It is now time to return to Mulhar Rao, and to 
trace his doAvnfall in some detail. As connected 
therewith, we have to relate the early career of an 
individual who subsequently influenced the GuicoAvar 
state in a considerable degree. 
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the relations of Rowjee Appajee was one 
Biilwunt Rao Cashee, who had cliarge of the treasury. 
To him from the Deccan came his sister s son, Wittul 
Rao Dewajee, to ))ush liis fortunes. He was first 
employed in his uncle’s office, and thence transferred 
to the Pagah and purveyance department. 

After five years, Bulvvunt Rao obtained the office of 
Mamlutdar of Beejapoor, and appointed his nephew 
his local deputy. This charge Wittul Rao held with 
much credit for two years, acquiring cousideralde 
influence with the many petty landowners and chiefs 
in the neighbourhood. 

On the second rebellion of Mulhar Rao, when he 
forcibly occupied the districts of Beejapoor and Bces- 
nuggur, Wittul Rao accompanied the Guicowar coin- 
mandor, Babijjee,in his operations against him, and was 
detached from Abmcdabad with a small force to recover 
Beejapoor, Avhich be did in great mea.sure by the 
assistance of the petty chiefs, Avhose good will he had 
previously acquired. 

This success encouraged Wittul Rao to attempt 
Beesnutraur, which he also recovered, and he wasdis- 
tinguished in this service by bis |>ersonid gallantry in 
charging at the liead of his own cavalry, and routing 
the Pagah of Mulliar Rao, as well as tliat of Crishna 
Rao Deshmook, an officer of rank, who had lately 
deserted. 

After the occnjiation of Kurree, W ittul Rao was 
detaclied against Shewram Jiigdesh, one of Mulhar 
Row’s adherents (who infested the country about 
Putton), and performed the service as.signed to him in 
a creditable manner. 
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1802 he succeeded in the delicate task of ejecting 
from Durnuggur and Beosnuggur the mutinous Arab 
soldiery which had occupied those places, and he was 
in consequence appointed Matv ntdar of the latter 


district. 

Jn 1803 Wittul Rao accompanied Babajee and the 
force which was sent to collect the Kattywar tiibute, 
and to pursue Mulhar Rao, who was then at Drangdra 
with a miscellaneous force of Katties, Jats, and other 
tribes. Wittul Rao attacked them with 600 liorse, and 
dispersed them. 'J'he rebels, however, being joined by 
;M uckoond Rao, an illegitimate son of Govind Rao, and 
aided by the Kusbattees of Arnrolee, took possession 
of that town, which was the centre of the Guicowar 
power in tlie peninsula. 

Wittul Rao was again detached with 1000 horse. 
He attacked and drove Mulhar Rao out rapidly ; 
pursued liira to Koonduleh, were, in another action, 
he c-vhiljited distinguished bravery. Thence be fol¬ 
lowed the fugitive Mulhar Rao and his son into the 
intricate and dilHcult country near Piaulitana, where, 
discovering their place of retreat, he came upon them, 
and after a sharp struggle, he made them both 
prisoners. 

During the year a.d. 1803 endeavours were made 
in various directions to prepare the way for improve¬ 
ment in the administration of affairs, and agents were 
de|)Uted by Major Walker to obtain information of 
the state of the country. 

The mode of exacting tribute from the chiefs and 
zemindars of Guzerat by a Moolukgeerec force, had 
attracted the attention of the Governor General in 





; and Governor Duncan, on tlie 1st April 1803, _ 
instructed the Resident to take the question into 
consideration, more particularly as connected with the 
jn'ovince of Kattywar, pointing out the great advantage 
to the tributaries of a cheerful and regular payment 
of tlieir stipulated tribute, and that onhj, thereby 
saving themselves from the consequences of the march 
of the Mahratta armies, both of the Peishwa and 
Giiicowar, throuoh their countries. 

Major Walker did not find the Guicowar authorities 
very willing to accede to this f)roj)osition. Babajee, 
the general of the Moolukgeeree force then in progress 
through Kattywar, would have been very willing to 
obtain the aid of a part of tlie sul)sidiary force, us the 
presence of Mulhar Rao and Miickoond Rao with 
their tumultuary levies in tlie province very much 
impeded the collection of tlie tribute ; but he and his 
brotliiT, Kowjee Appajee, the minister, remarked tiiat 
it was a point of honour with the tributaries not to 
pay until a powerful force appeared in tlieir neigh¬ 
bourhood, and they were unable to see how such 
people could be induced by conciliation to pay cheer¬ 
fully what at present they never paid, except und(;r 
compulsion. 

Major Walker, however, deputed an agent, Shaikh 
Moolvce Mahomed Ali, with letters to the principal 
Kattywar chiefs, with proposals to tiiis effect, and 
thereby made known to them (if he did no more) the 
benevolent intentions of the English. 

Early in a.d. 1803, Captain Seton was deputed in 
the armed vessel Ternate to visit Dwarka; and to 
endeavour to obtain from the private chiefs of 
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undul (against whom some ineffectual operations 
had been attempted by a vesstd of the Royal Navy) 
compensation for three or four lacs of rupees for injuries 
done to merchant vessels under the Rritish flag. 

Captain Seton proceeded to Maviduvie, in Cutch, 
where he found the Rao desirous of co-operating in the 
subjugation of the Okainundul pirates, and of being 
entrusted with the subsequent control of the country 
and the custody of the religious places in Bey t and 
Dwarka ; but the exigencies of the public service did 
not admit of any force being sent from Bombay. 

In this year, with a view to tlie removal of separate 
and conflicting jurisdictions, Governor Duncan moved 
Colonel Close, the Resident at Poona, to obtain for 
tbe Guicowar the permanent lease of Ahmedabad 
from the Peishvvu’s government. 

During a part of this year appreliensions were 
entertained of an irruption into Guzerat of Holkar’s 
army, and the British troops were kept on the alert. 

Futteh Sing, the Guicowar’s younger brother, who 
had resided for some time at Poona, returned to 
Baroda. He had been for some time a prisoner in the 
hands of a large body of Pathan soldiery, and the 
Guicowar was obliged to pay a considerable sum for 
his release. 

On the 22nd Marcli 1803, Major Walker informed 
the Government of Bombay, that “ as an unequivocal 
instance of the Dewan’s confidence and friendship, he 
lias agreed to cede in Enam to the Company the fort 
and territory of Kaira,” and a Sunnud to that effect 
was signed by Annund Rao Guicowar ou the 3rd 
May. 

12 
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the minister, Rowjee Appajee, 
adopted his nephew, Seetarara, as hisheir, on which the 
Resident apprised the ofRcer commanding at Baroda 
that Seetaram would be entitled to the compliment of 
“ rested arras and one nifRe.” 

Rowjee Appajee died on the 18th July 1803, 
having lived long enough to be the instrument of a 
most momentous change in the destinies of Guzerat. 

Jilis services to the British Government amounted to 
this, that he placed in its hands the virtual sovereignty 
of a magnificent province. His services to his 
master were, that he released him from perils far too 
great to have heen surmounted by his feeble energies. 
His services to the state required time for their full 
development; to the bold and ambitious of his country¬ 
men, he must have seemed little short of a traitor, but 
a calm and candid judgment, combined Avith some 
decree of foresifflit, would have discerned that his 
entire dependence on the characters of Governor 
Duncan and of Major Walker, as types of the generosity 
and honesty of the English nation, and his unreserved 
subordinate co-operation in the conduct of affairs with 
them, as well as the liberality and largeness of mind 
with which he compensated the great services rendered 
by them to the State, of which he was more than the 
mere minister, did, in reality, secure for all time to 
come, that sense of the firmness and freeness of tlie 
alliance bottveen the English and the Guicowar family, 
which has rendered it so durable, that no serious 
apprehension of a breach therein has been possible. 

At the same time the comprehensive guarantee 
given by Governor Duncan to Rowjee Appajee’s 




Family, relations, friends, and dependents, was unwise, 
and entailed much subsequent vexation and trouble 
on both the allied powers. 

On the 6th August 1803, the following letter was 
addressed by the Honorable Major General Wellesley 
to the officer commanding the troops in the territories 
of Annuud .Rao Guicowar:— 

“ Sm,—Upon the receipt of this letter, you will be 
80 kind as to commence your operations against 
i)owlut Rao Scindia’s fort of Broach. 

“ You will be so kind as not to suffer these operations 
to be Interrupted by any negotiations whatever. 

■‘You will send the Governor of Bombay a copy 
of the report, which you will transmit to me, of the 
means which you will have adopted in conse¬ 
quence of this order.” 

Broach was stormed by the British troops on the 
29th August, and the hill fortress of Powanghur 
was obtained by capitulation on the l7th September. 
The former remained in the possession of the Company, 
but the latter, with the dependent districts, were restor¬ 
ed to Scindia on the peace which was completed by 
the treaty of the 30th December 1803. 

The disbandment of the Arabs had left the Guico¬ 
war government unprovided with an effective military 
force, in consequence of wlncli the British troops had 
been harassed in the defence of the Guicowar territory, 
and an addition to its strength had become necessary. 
This had been admitted by Rowjee Appajee before his 
death, and it had been arranged to increase it. 

At the close of the year 1803 much had been effected 
for the tranquillity of the country. The rebellion ol 
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Miilliar Rao and Muckuond JRao Guicovvar had 
been almost sup[)ressed; the Arabs had been removed 
in great measure from the country; Annund Rao's 
younger brother, Futteli Sing, had returned to reside 
peaceably at Baroda; order was being restored in the 
districts ceded to the British Government; Scindia’s 
interest in Guzerat had been suppressed, and a column 
of Britisli and Guico war troops had advanced towards 
the theatre of war in Central India and Hindoostan. 

Kanoojee Rao, though expelled from the province, 
still maintained a haughty and threatening attitude 
on the eastern frontier. This member of the Guico- 
■war family felt himself equal to the task of govern¬ 
ment, and he burned with indignation at the sight of a 
British resident ruling, as it were, jointly with an usurp¬ 
ing and traitorous minister, over the dominions of his 
ancestors. In a communication to Colonel Murray, 
commanding the forces in Guzerat, who bad written 
to counsel submission and amity with the British 
Government, he replied in the following terms:— 

“ You say that I should make friendship with the 
English; that 1 cannot e.xpect assistance from the 
Mahratta chiefs, who are unable to protect their 
own territories; and lastly, that Futteh Sing has 
come quietly to Baroda. 

“ As to making friendship Avith the English, if you 
(the English), acting as the faithful servants of the 
Guicowar state, will perform the services I shall 
prescribe, we shall be most perfect friends. What 
does opposition avail you ? If you were to under¬ 
stand this, and bear me that good will Avhich the 
world would approve, and put those who have 
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rebelled against nie(no>vjee Appajeeand othei-s) 
into my hands, all enmity would cease, 

“ You write to me, for the purpose of disheartening 
me, that my younger brother, Futtcdi Sing, has 
come to Baroda; he is of my own kin, and if he 
conducts the affairs of government, it will not 


distress me.” 

Kanoojee’s enterprizing character was also shown 
by his proposing as an alternative that he should be 
allowed to conquer, for his own behoof, the province 
of Katty war, winch was in great measure independ¬ 
ent ; and when that was rejected, he suggested that 
with the aid of some British trooj)s, he should he 
allowed to invade Sind, to which country the ambition 
of the Peishwa and of Duinmajee Guioowar had pointed 
many years before. All tliese propo.sals were rejected. 

The views and policy of Governor Duncan were 
expressed in a letter to Kanoojee’s Vakeel in the follow'- 
ing terms:— 

“ It had always been my desire to see a suitable 
provision made for all the sons of Raja Govind 
Rao Guicowar now in paradise, in wliicli view I 
fruitlessly sent, on my first proceeding to Surat, to 
Momr Rao, intending to have procured a suitable 
monthly allowance for him and for Muckoond Rao, 
whose family is still maintained by the Honorable 
Company at Surat. Notwithstanding that, for 
these two years past he has been ( to little account 
indeed ) in arms against us, and on the same prin¬ 
ciple I would have been solicitous to provide 
for Kanoojeo, whose confidential servant, Gunnesh 
Venayek, and relation, Gujrabaee, are at this 



moment honourably entertained at the charge of 
the British Government.” 


But iieitlier Kanoojee nor, indeed, many otliers could 
read the signs of the times. 

There now came up again the question of tlie Kat- 
tywar Moolukgeeree. Governor Duncan had obtained 
from tlie Supreme Government permission to send 1000 
infantry and four guns to accompany Babajee’s army 
into that province, but the war with Scindia, and the 
disturbances at Poona, had prevented this measure. 

In 1804, however, peace having been declared with 
Scindia, Governor Duncan applied to General Arthur 
Wellesley, being the General in command of the troops, 
to f'seertain his sentiments on the subject; and in doing 
so, informed him that “ Babajee has, without our aid, 
jiroved unexpectedly able to conduct, with a certain 
degree of success, the principal or Katlywar branch 
of this service, making prisoners also in his progress 
Mulhar Raoand his son, who were marauding in the 
same country, nor has he met with any serious check 
till his late approach to the fortress of the Nawab of 
Joonagliur. * * * 

“ The e.xtent of our interests in taking part in a 
Moolukgeeree expedition through Kattywar may be 
viewed as comprehending the following objects:— 

First .—We shall, by joining Babajee with a con¬ 
trolling force, check and diminish (by a process 
the more easy and unobjectionable, as it is of his 
own seeking,) the power of that officer (the brother 
of the late Dewan Raoba), who, from being thus 
alone in command of the most numerous part of 
the Guicowar army, may otherwise become more 
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powerful than can be, under any point of view, de¬ 
sirable ; whilst he has, on the other hand, repeatedly 
promised to disband all his new levies of men as 
soon as he shall have been joined by any part.of 
the subsidised British contingent. 

Second .—We shall see that the Moolukgeeree funds 
are not misapplied. 

Third .-—We shall secure the payment of our own 
Wurrats, or assignments, on these Moolukgeeree 
collections. 

Fourth .—We may, if you please, obtain some 
possessions in Kuttywar; such, for instance, as 
Porebundur, a port on its Avestern limits, against 
the Raja of which we have just cause of com¬ 
plaint for having seized on all the shipwrecked 
property of the Persian Ambassador ; or we may 
limit our operations to enforcing redress for that 
seizure, of which that no other means will prove 
effectual has been rendci-ed abundantly apparent by 
the failure of the repeated applications hitherto 
made to that chieftain ; to which may be added 
that he has already been detected in courting 
several years ago a correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Isle of France ; nor can wre effectually 
shutout the influence of that nation from this coast 
of the peninsula of Kattywar, extending from Din 
to Jughat, unless we are in possession of one 
harbour at least within the range of it. 

Fifth .—We shall be able to improve the Mooluk¬ 
geeree system, so as to answer better the objects of 
humanity aud the interests of the Guicowar and 
Peishwa’s governments. 
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cth .—The beneficial interest we may thence derive 
must favour the views of the British Government 
in India in regard to the adjoining territory of 
Cutch.” 

Major Walker submitted at the same time a plan 
for tlie regulation of Kattywar, as follows :— 

“ To make a fair proposition to tlie states of Katty¬ 
war to enter into amicable arrangements for the 
payment of their tribu te. Such of them as should 
agree to this, and produce good security to pay 
regularly, will receive jivotectiou and be particularly 
clierished ; whoever shall not agree, to be chastised 
by the joint forces of the Company and the 
Guieowar ; conciliatory measures in all cases to 
precede those of force. 

“ The Joonaghur Nawab has committed offences 
against the Company’s as well as the Guicowar’s 
Covernment—at present, by entering into Irostili- 
ties with Babajee, and formerly by plundering the 
Company’s wheat, and the properties of their 
merchants ; he should be first attacked. In case 
of hostilities, the Company to possess three-fourths 
of the property found in forts captured, and all 
conquered territory to be divided between the 
two parties, the Company liaving all on the sea- 
coast, and the Guieowar that in the interior.” 

The gross revenue of all tlie tributaries throughout 
Giizerat was calculated at 68 lacs of rupees, and the 
Pcishwa and Guicowar’s tribute at 11 lacs. 

The Katty Chiefs had already sought the Company’s 
protection, in order to screen themselves from the 
violence and oppression of the more poAverful chiefs, 
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at tlieir 

original rates, which were smaller than had been 
latterly demanded. 

The account of the arrangements effected by Colonel 
Walker in Kattyvvar will be found in the chronicle of 
a future year. 

7 he state of the Guicowar finances was carefully 
inquired into by the Resident, and the result was that, 
taking the account from a period previous to the 
cessions to the Company, the revenue was estimated 
at 64 lacs of rupees, including the confiscated posses¬ 
sions of Mulhar Rao and other rebels; and of this the 


following distribution was made— 

Rs. 

For liquidation of guaranteed debt . 17,00,000 

Civil estnblislirneats.... 2,71,000 

Guicowar family and stipends. 4,23,000 

Subsidiary Force. 

Infautiv, 3,000 men. 2,88,000 

Additional, 1,000 men . 90,000 

Cavalry, one regiment. 3,00,000 

Pnga Horse, 1,500 men. 5,10-000 

Silledar, 2,500 men . 0,54,000 

^hdars . 1,63,850 

lie venue charges . 1,50,000 

Subsidies to the Company. 11,70,000 

. 2 , 50,000 


Total,. Ra. 60,05, 850 

Besides the guaranteed debt, 74 lacs of rupees were due 
to the troops, &c. 

On the 2nd October 1804, the Peishwa complied 

with the request of the Guicowar to the extent of trivi no- 
13 +- ® 6 
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to settle the amount of their tributes 


















lacs 

per antuiin to the Guicowar government, in the name 
of Bliugwunt Rao Guicowar. 

On. the 21st April 1805, a definitive treaty v^as 
concluded between the British and Guicowar govern¬ 
ments, in the preamble of w'lich were recited the 
preceding agreements of the 15th Marcii 1802, 6th 
June 1802, _ and 29th July 1802, which were to be 
consolidated into one treaty, the tei rns of which M'^ere 
(according to a written request by the minister (Ilowjee 
Appajee) to be drawn up in terms consonant to the 
treaty of Bassein entered into with the Reishwa. 

By the first article, all the stipulations of the four 
preceding conventions were confirmed and made 
binding for ever. 

By the second, an offensive as well as defensive 
alliance was contracted. 

By the third, a subsidiary force of 3,000 regular 
Native infantry, one company of European az’tillery, 
and two companies of gun lascars, was to be stationed 
in the Guicowar territory, and to be supplied with the 
necessary military equipments. 

By the fourth, the subsidiary force was at all times to 
be ready to e.xecute services of importance, such as the 
protection of the Guicowar’s person, the cliastiseinent 
of rebels, and a part of it was, when the English 
government thought such a measure necessary, to 
proceed to Kattywar. 

By the fifth, the Guicowar ceded in perpetual sove¬ 
reignty to the Honorable Compauy the tenitorits as 
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^se of his share of Guzerat for ten years, at 4| 



follows, in payment of the wliole expense of the sub 


sidiary force:— 

llnj)nes 

The Pergtinna of Dholka. 4,50,000 

Do. Neriad. 1,75,000 

Do. Bcejapoor . 1,30,000 

Do. Mahtur ... 1,30,000 

Do. Mahoonda. 1,10,000 

The Suppa of Kurrcc. *25,000 

The Kun Kuthodra . 50,000 

Wnrrat on Kattywar . 1,00,000 


Its.. 11,70,000 


By Article 6, the previous gifts of Chowrassee Chic- 
klee, Surat Ohouth, and Kaira, were confirmed to the 
Honorable Company in perpetual sovereignty. 


By Article 7, the following assignments were made for 
the payment of advance of money by the Honorable 
Company, or by bankers under its guarantee:— 

Rupees 


Pergunna of Bnroda .. ., 
Do. Pitland... 
Do. Korul .... 
Do. Kurree ., . , 
Do. Rajpccpla. . 
Do. AhmedabaJ 
The Customs of Baroda,, 


6,00,000 

3,00,000 

25,000 

1,50,000 

45,000 

1,00,000 

75,000 


Rs.. 12,95,000 


The advances for the first Loan were .. Rs. 23,25,447 3 96 
Do. second Loan .... „ 18,1,3,284 2 66 


Total.. Rs. 41,38,732 2 62 
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By Article 8, articles for the use of the subsidiary 
force were exempted from duty, and articles for the 
private use of the Guicowar, his family, and his 
minister were to be purchased in Bombay' or Surat, and 
sent thence free of duties. 

By Article 9, the Guicowar engaged not to take in 
his service any European or American, nor any Native 
subject of the Honorable Company, without consent; 
and on the other, the latter agreed to do the 
same as regarded Guicowar servants, dependants, or 
slaves. 

By Article 10, the Guicowar promised to aggress on 
no })ower whatever, and to submit his disputes with 
such to the Honorable Company. 

By Article 11, he submitted his unfinished pecuniary 
transactions wdth the Peishwa to the adjustment of 
the Honorable Company. 

By Article 12, it was arranged that in case of 
foreign war, the subsidiary force should be put in 
motion with the reserve of one battalion to remain 
near the Guicowar, and the Guicowar troops should 
also move to the frontier of Guzerat. 

By Article 13, a pen.sion was promised for Kan- 
noojee should he submit himself. 

By Article 14, the Guicowar engaged to supply 
such quantities of grain and bullock-carriage as his 
territory could supply ; to attend the subsidiary force 
when it took the field, the Bidtish Government defray¬ 
ing the expense thereof. 




By Artich' 15, the Guicowar consented that tlie 
subsidiary force might be used to quell disturbances 
in the British districts, and in case of its being 
inconvenient in the event of disturbances in parts ol 
Guicowar districts to send the subsidiary there, some 
other portion of the British troops should be sent. 

By Article 16, pecuniary defaidters and refugees, 
against whom either Government had just claims, 
were to be mutually surrendered. 


By Article 17, a commercial treaty was j)romised. 



'V 



CHAPTER VII. 



COLONEL WALKER’S SETTLEMENT OP KATTYWAR ‘ 
IN A.D. 1807. 


Early in tlie year 1807 it became apparent that 
Seetarani, the adopted heir (and successor in the 
Dewanship) of Rowjee Appajee, was incojnpetent to sus¬ 
tain the office of minister. He proved himself not only 
feeble, but ill-disposed to cany out the financial reforms 
so vitally necessary for the welfare of the State, On 
being pressed by Major Walker to do that which his 
sovereign had bound liimself to do, he had had 
recourse to his uncle Babajee in the preceding July, 
admittinir his own deficiencies, and entreating him to 
supply them from his own vigour and experience, and 
to come to Baroda for that purpose. 'J’he Maharaja 
also invited Babajee, and as the affairs of the Mooluk- 
geeree service in Kattywar admitted of his t^iporary 
absence. Major M alker joined in the invitation. 

But Babajee’s arrival, and the honours with whicli, 
* he was received, aroused the jealousy of Seetarani, who 
absented himself from the deliberations of the durbar, 
and threw obstacles in the way of forming the cabinet 
which was resolved on for the constitutional administra¬ 
tion of affairs, and for which a precedent existed in the 
forms of the Guicowar system of government. 
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overtljclcss, the cabinet was formed by degrees; 
first Babajee was installed in an office, the duty of wliich 
was tlie preparation of public documents founded on 
the minutes of the minister, and sanctioned by the 
seal of the sovereign ; and subsequently (when tlie 
feebleness and vacillation of Annund Rao had shown 
the necessity of the measure) Fulteh Sing Guicowar, 
the heir presumptive, was introduced, and after his 
formal installation bv his brotlier, the investis'a- 
tioi; and arrangement of the finances were vigorously 
carried on. 

Seetararn (avIio it soon appeared liad squandered and 
misapplied the revenues without even the formality of 
his sovereign’s consent) put into practice all the arti¬ 
fices of a weak and .short-sighted man to disturb tbe.se 
arrangements. He sent his brother on an embassy to 
Mr. Duncan ; lie procured from the imbecile Annund 
Rao a secret letter to the Governor denouncing the 
very proceedings in which he bad been an open and 
apparently willing party; and, uniting with profligate 
and mean adventurers, entrapped Annund Ruo under 
false pretences into visiting his house in a suspicious 
manner, in order to firomulgate a notion that tlie 
sovereign was really, though secretly, opposed to the 
Cabinet. 

These intrigues however, were firmly, yet gently, 
foiled ; the cabinet was as.scmbletl, and such progress 
made in the reforms that Major Walker was able, in 
the month of June, to leave Baroda for the scene of 
his beneficent labours in Ivattywar. 

Previous to his departure, the Peishwa was gratified 
by the liberation of Aba Shelookur, who had been taken 
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prisoner by the Gnicowar as previously related, tiie 
ex-Soobali being siirrendei’ed to the British Govern¬ 
ment, in order that due precautions might be taken 
against his again disturbing the peace of’ Guzerat; 
overtures were also received from Kanoojee Guicowar 
(who had been thus long a guest with Holkar), which 
promised a peaceable settlement of his affairs. 

A detachment of British troops having been ordered 
to rendezvous at Gootoo, in the territory of Moorvee 
(whither also the Guicowar force, under Wittul Rao 
Decvanjee, was directed to march). Major Walker 
proceeded to join them. 

Before leaving Baroda, however, he again put on 
record, in a letter to the Government of Bombay, dated 
I5th March 1807, the object of the expedition, ruz. to 
obtain engagements from the several chiefs of the penin¬ 
sula for the regular payraept of an cf|nital)le annual 
amount of tribute to the Guicowar Government, without 
tlie necessity for the periodical advance of a predatory 
army to eidbrce payment (under the guarantee of the 
Company), leaving the chiefs In jmssCssion of all the 
rights of internal sovereignty to which they were 
iiititlod. 

Tlie following letters w ere addi essed to the Chiefs of 
Kattywar by tlie British and Guicowar Governments 
respectively on this occasion ; — 

English version of a Ciren tar Inciter to the C/iieJ tains 
of Kalfijtoar frov< the Honorable Hast India 
Conipang. 

*• 'flio attention and views of the Honorable the 
East India Company being ever directed to the i)reser- 
M 
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v*atioa of j>eace and amity among tlie talookclars and 
zemindars of the country of Kattysvar, and to the 
increase of their prosperity and happiness, they cannot 
observe, without sentiments of grief and regret, tlie 
distracted and mined state of the fertile provinces of 
Kattyvyar, Soruth, Jhalawar, &c. 


“ Independent of internal dissensions, which are 
always ruinous, this fine province is annually 
exposed to the predatory incursions of an army, which 
makes a circuit of the country to collect the Mooluk- 
geeree, by Avhicli the labours of the husbandman 
are suspended, and cultivation and population, the only 
true sources of riches to the pnuce, and happiness to 
the people, decrease. 


“ This is a truth so self-evident, tliat what occasion 
can there be to prove it by argument? 


“As the payment of the Moolukgeeree JunimabntHly 
is a jtist demand which the Guicowar Govermnent have 
against the Chieftains of Kattywar, the amount shoidd 
he ascertained and determined by an equitable arrange¬ 
ment, and paid without demur, and without requiring 
the annual presouce of an army to enforce the payment 
of a sum which it is impossible to resist with effect. 

“ The advantages of an arrangement of this nature 
are so immerous and apparent, hat it is surprising that 
theChieftainsof Kattywar have not of their own accord 
solicited a settlement, which would relieve their country 
from the annual presence of au army, Avhose arrival 
affects their honour, their independence, and their ease ; 
and, what ought to be of greater consequence to every 
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|H%ce, the happiness and comfort of the people Avhom 
they govern. 


“ Of what avail can be resistance against the power¬ 
ful army of tho Ouicowar Government, the allies of 
the English ? It only exposes weakness, and subjects 
the party to an increased assessment as a fine for 
contumacy. 


“ These arguments cannot fail to make an adequate 
and proper impression upon your intelligent mind, and 
induce you to accede to the invitation which, from the 
sincere regard and attention of the Honorable Company 
to the welfare and interests of their neighbours, is now 
made to jmu. 


“ Accordingly, ^mu will no doubt have heard that tlie 
victorious array of the Honorable Company is now 
approaching to that quarter in company with that of the 
Guicowar. Their intention is to effect a permanent and 
amicable adjustment of the Guicowar Moolukgeeree 
tribute, wliich they earnestly desire to see fixed and 
determined on principles of moderation and justice; 
and, at tlie same time, to see that country relieved from 
the advance of an array which, however friendly, must 
always occasion detriment. 

“ It is therefore hoped and expected that, dul}' weigh¬ 
ing and considering tlicse important circumstances, and 
seiionsly reflecting upon the advantages which are 
now held out to you, you will send a Vakeel to the 
camp fully empowered to adjust a permanent settlement 
for the pa 3 'ment of the Guicowar .Tumniabundy, and 
arrange the securities.” 



Circular address from the Gtdcowar Government to 
the Chieftains of Katlywar. 
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A. C. 


“ As the SIrkar’s troops yearly visit the country' of 
Kattywar for the purpose of collecting the Mooluk- 
gecree Jummabundy and other arrangements, when the 
irregularities of the troops are the occasion of injury to 
tlie country, and the state of warfare inj iirious to its sub¬ 
jects; and as the demands of the Sirkar arc idtimately 
obtained by forcible means, to the detriment of the pro¬ 
vince, wherefore, in consideration thereof, it is the 
pleasure of the Sirkar :— 

“ That from the ensuing era 1864, all talookars do 
depute tlieir vakeels to the camp to adjust the custo¬ 
mary settlement for the Jummabundy, securities, and 
other a rrangemeuts, &c. By this measure, the annual 
approach of this army being no longer necessary, tlie 
country is relieved from its consequent ills, and left to 
the perfect enjoyment of trancpiillity and peace. In 
further object thereof, tlic Sirkar’s troops and those of 

the Honorable Company have proceeded to(_) 

ill youi country', to wdiich place to send y'our agent, 
insti noted to meet the wishes of the Sirkar, is in every 
manner desirable and propei'. Any delay in this 
measure on your part will incur the Sirkar’s displeasure; 
hence, in whatever way you are to act, give it all due 
consideration. 

Meeting the wishes of tJie Sirkar will be laudable, 
whereas a contrary demeanour will, be assured, 
avail nolhino-.” 

D 
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The province to which tJie attention of Major Walker 
was now turned may he roughly estimated as contain- 
inga surface of 22,000 square miles ; its population was 
calculated by him at 1,075,900 souls, exclusive of the 
thinly-peopled districts of Okaraundul, Babriawar, and 
Jafferabad. At a subsequent period (a.,b. 1831),aroiigh 
census of the peninsula (minus Jafferabad and Oka- 
numdul) showed the poimlation to be 1,769,277, and 
further inquiries reduced this estimate to 1,475,685 
souls under the following provinces:— 

I. Jbalawar . 210,325 

II, Kattywar . 189,840 

MI. Mutehoo Kanta. 28,749 

IV. Hallar . 358,560 

V. Sorutli . 320,820 

VI. Burda . 49,980 

VH. Gohilwar . 247,981 

VIII, Oondsurveya. 11,373 

IX. Babriawar (including Jafferabad).. 18,468 


X. Okauumdul 


12,590 


1,448,686 


All these estimates were, however, only appro.xinia- 
tions to (he truth as near as the imperfect means of 
iiupiiry permitted. 

Tire population was composed of all the various races 
common to Guzerat. 

The proprietors or petty sovereigns were mostly 
Rajpoots, with astounding pedigrees. There* were 
Jetwas drawing their origin from an ancestor begotten 
by the monkey god Ilunooinan of an alligator! There 
were Choorasamas, Solunkees, Walas, Jhalas, Purmars, 
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fls, and besides these pure (?) races, there were 
Kattees, Juts, Jarejas, Kolies, and Mahomedans. 

As detailed statements of the several chiefs who 
responded to Major Walker’s invitation are to be found 
in the printed records of Government, it is only 
necessary in this place to give an abstract of them, 
together with some explanations. 


The division of Jhalawar, so called from its being the 
seat of the Jhala Rajpoots, comprised the possessions 
of 53 different chiefs, from the llaja of Drangdra (the 
head of the tribe) to the smallest proprietor of a single 
village. 

The gross revenue estimated at a subsequent period 

was Rupees -—, and the tiibute acknowledged 

and settled in perpetuity amounted to Rupees 2,83,253 
per annum. 

The points most worthy of remark which presented 
themselves to Major Walker wliile he was negotiating 
the settlement of the division of Jhalaw'ar (and which 
were common to the whole peninsula) were the 
minute sub-division of property among the Bhyador 
clansmen of the chief; and the numerous instances in 
which this, combined with the strong hereditary feel¬ 
ing of individual independence, had tended to the 
creation of sepai’ate jurisdictions : the greater chiefs 
repudiated all responsibility for their Bliyad, and the 
country was overspread with a n ultitude of persons 
who submitted to no law but that of physical force. 

In the next place he found the country so scourged 
by the forays of Katties, Juts, Meanas, and the robbers 




of Waghurin Cutch, that the husbamlmen followed 
the plough with arms at hand, and kept Avatchmen 
perclied on towers or tall trees to warn tliem of the 
approach of marauders. These I'aids were a perpetual 
cause of disrjuiet, even more injurious to general pros¬ 
perity than the periodical incursions of the Mahratta.s, 
or those of tlie Joonaghur Nawab and the Chief of 
Nowanugg'ur. 

I'his division was a level plain, with little or no 
timber. The soil partly sandy and partly [black 
alluvium; the water far from abundant, and much 
of it brackish ; the principal product was wheat. 


The ne.xt division was that of Kattywar, occupying 
the central part of the peninsula, and so named from 
the ‘ Katty,’ a pastoral people, whose habits were wai- 
like and predatory. Averse to agriculture, hardy, 
hospitable, and difficult of control, tliey Avere evidently 
a northern race (probably Scythian), as was shoAvn hy 
their stature, features, and frequent blue and grey eyes. 
Tlic sun Avns tlieir chief deity. They had gained their 
possessions chiefly in the general anarchy which 
accompanied tlie decline of tire Mahomedan power. 

The list of tributiiries in this division showed 104 
separate jurisdictions, but of these 38 were united in 
the {jeraon of the Ouicowar himself; eight under the 
chief of Jhusdun ; seven under the Chief of NoAvaniijr- 
gur; two under Dessayes; and the remainder under 
Katty proprietors. 

The gross revenue Avas calculated at Ruj>ec 3 -, 

and the tribute amounted to Rupees 28 , 021 - 12 - 5 . 
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In tliis division lay the largest part of tlie territorial 
acquisitions of theGuicowars. Amrellee, the principal 
town, was obtained very shortly after their first appear¬ 
ance in the peninsula, having been ceded by a grantee 
of Sha MahomedBegra in return for protection from the 
siirromuHiig Katties. The district of Damnuggur 
(formerly Chobaria) had been given as a dower by the 
Chief of Lathee to his daugliter on her marriage with 
Dumniajee Guicowar, and other acquisitions were, from 
time to time, made from the Katties, who, in their turn, 
had come to be oppressed by the neighbouring chiefs, 
and were unable to maintain the population of their 
villages in security. 

'I’he division was well-\vate7'cd, and a groat part of 
it richer in natural gifts than any in the peninsula. 


Next in order came the division of Muchoo Kanta, 
bordering on tlio Bunn, which sepaiates Kattywar 
from Kutch. The Janqas from the latter country had 
intruded themselves into this district, having received 
a grant of it from tlie Emperor Akbar as a reward for 
their treachery towards Moozutfer, king of Guzerat, 
when lie bad been exp<dled from Ahmedabad. The 
whole of it was divided between the families of Moorvoe 
and Mallia ; the former having a population of 24,784 
souls, a revenue of Bupces 85,000, and being assessed 
for a tribute of Bupces 50,000; the latter, a population 
of 4,800 souls, and a revenue of Rupees 22,000. 

On Colonel Walker’s arrival in this neighbonrhood, 
he found a fond raging between the Chiefs of Moorvee 
and Mallia, owing to the treacherous seizure of the 
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by him of Moonee at an entertainment. Dur- 
ino' his confinement, his Meana followers (a fierce 
race which liad emigrated from Sind) ravaged the 
Moorvee territory from the protection of tlie strong fort 
of Mallia ; but the interference of the Guicowar officer, 
Babajee (after his troops also had laid the Moorvee 
territory waste for three years), procured the surrender 
to him of the captive chief, and an alliance with 
iloorvee for the purpose of the reduction of the fort of 
Mallia. This, however, Babajee was unable to effect,and 
after a time the prisoner was released on giving securiiies 
for the payment of a contribution towards the arrears 
due by Moorvee, and for the expenses of the troops. 

Coionel Walker with much difficulty obtained, a 
remission of part of the Giiicowar claims on the Moor¬ 
vee Chief, and fixed hi.s future tribute. 

With regard to Mallia, which little state “was exactly 
on land what piratical states are at sea,” no demand 
was raised for tribute at that time, but arrangements 
were made for payment of certain expenses which the 
Guicowar Government had been put to, and security 
was taken for the future control of the chief and hia 
Meana followers. 

The name of this district denoted that it occupied a 
valley of the River Miitchoo, the waters of which 
were brackish. The country, just raised above the 
neighbouring Runn, had some of its characteristics, 
viz. flat and waste plains devoid of wood, but the soil 
was fertile to a very high degree under cultivation. 

The next division was that of Hallar, which, begin- 
niiig from the western boundary of Mutchoo Kanta, 
15 
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^treiched along the shores of the Gulf of Kutch to 
Okamiinclul. In its depth the division included Raj. 
cote, Sound id, and Sirdhar; it ^ya3 plentifully watered 
uith delicious rivulets; the soil towards the coast was 
rich, black loam, and that inland high and gravelly. 

The |)ro|)rictors, with one or two exceptions, were 
of the Jai'cja race, and the nninber of separate tributes 
was 32. 

I'lie principal of them was tlie Jana of Nowannggur. 
whose ancestor had passed over from Kutch, and 
founded that town in A.n. 1442. In the year a.d. 
1758, the Jam Laka had raised to supreme power a 
menial servant, named Meroo (Kliawas), who eventu¬ 
ally threw his master into close imprisonment, and as 
he Avas childless, forced him to adopt two boy.sprocured 
by himself: the one (subsequently Jam Jesajee) the 
son of a Piii jara.or cotton-cleaner ; the other (Suttajee) 
of the Khawas caste. They were both adopted on the 
same day, and though the circumstances were no¬ 
torious, no ohjection was made by the Bliyad to their 
succeeding Jam Laka, Avho died shortly after, leaving 
Meroo Khawas exercising all power as regent. 

During Jjis administration, he reduced the territory 
of the Okamundul chiefs to tlie limits of the peninsula 
of that name; he miade numerous and destructive 
incursions into the division of Ivattywar, and founded 
^orne Moolukgeerce tributes, which were subsequently 
extended. 

Jam Jesajee made one unsuccessful effort to escape 
from the power of his regent, and thenceforward sub¬ 
mitted to him to the close of Meroo’s life, udiich 
occurred in A.D. 1800, previous to which, however, he 


'obtained for his family the districts of Jooria Bunder, 
Balumha, and Araniii. 

On Colonel Walker’s arrival in the vicinity, he found 
that Jam Jesajee had long been odious by the oppres¬ 
sion of his Bhyad, and by encroachmorils on liis 
neighbours, by which he had enlarged his dominions, 
and kept the country in inquietude and alarm. 

'J'he public law of the province had been infringed 
by him just before, when lie bad treacherously usurped 
from the Chief of Poorbunder the fort of Kundonia, by 
tampering \vi til its Meckranee garrison. The regulation 
was that when the Giiicowar’s Moolukgeeree force was 
in motion, all other troops should return within their 
respective territories; but the Jam had not only seized 
Kundorna, but hadsent a force to supporthis usurpation, 

’J’hough summoned several times, he refused to restore 
his recent acquisition, and on the approach of theal’ied 
troops, shut himself up in Nowannggur; but Kinnlorna 
was captured, and eventually he was obliged to yield. 

Mearly all the Jam’s Bhyad were at this time in 
a state of rebellion, and such was the anarchy that 
prevailed in Hallar, that tlie force in its inarch from 
Kundorna to Rajeote passed 30 towns and villages 
which had been recenibj laid waste and plundered (those 
which had been preirioitshj depopulated were more 
numerous). The cliiefs were reduced to poverty, and 
supported themselves, without shame, by open robbery. 

The tributaries of Ilallar amounted to 35, but of 
th ese four were included under JSowaniifforur. The 
revenue was estimated at 12 lacs and 12.000 rupees, 
and the tribute was fixed at 3 lacs and 1,598 rupees. 
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next division of the province was Sorutli. This 
had been the nucleus of the far more extended posses¬ 
sion of theChoorasarnas, who, from the forts of Geernar 
and Joonaghur, controlled the greater part of the 
peninsula, and made themselves feared, if not respected, 
in the adjacent continent of Guzerat, the kings of which 
conducted several expeditions against them with only 
partial success. 

Mahmood Shah Beghiira, however, in tlie year a.i>. 
1476-77 suppressed their sovereignty, and made Soruth 
a Mahomedan dependency, the governors of which 
collected the royal revenues from the peninsula at the 
head of a Moolukgeeree force. 

During the decadence of the imperial authority, 
Shere Khan, a cadet of the Babi family, was invited by 
the Governor of Soruth to assist him in maintaining: 
order in the province, and Shere Khan speedily con¬ 
verted his official post into an hereditary principality. 

When the Mahrattas succeeded to the sovereignty 
of Guzerat, they determined on reducing the power of 
the Babi, and in the treaty of }>;irtitiou between the 
Peishwaand the Guicowar, dated A.D. 1752, the con¬ 
quest of three portions of the peninsula was to be the 
joint labour and reward of the contracting parties, 
viz.:—Ut, Shiee Jugut Dwarkai, i, c. Okarnundul; 
2nd, the city of Joonaghur, with its dependencies; 
3rd, Din Bunder, or the Island of Diu, These projects 
were not, however, fully carried out, and the Naw'ab 
{as he now styled himself) of Joonaghur, though 
obliged to pay tribute, and to surrender part of his 
acquisitions, retained his independence, and even, in a 
reduced form, his Moolukgeeree rights, thougli he was 
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compelled to abstaia from the exercise of them wlieu 
the Guicowar army was iu the field for the same 
purpose. 


The Babi family soo.i degenerated, fell under the 
control of its ministers, and along period of anarchy, 
treachery, bloodshed, and murder, disgraced its 
annals. 

Wlien Colonel Walker arrived in Kattywar, the 
Nawab had no regular minister; the person (Rewa- 
shunker) who officiated in that department was a 
Nagur Brahmin, a dependent of the Guioowar 
government, who owed his appointment and support 
to Babajee, and the Nawab himself was in person so 
corpulent as to be unfit for the active duties of life,— 
“ cunning, cowardly, jealous, and avaricious, and with¬ 
out one virtue to counterbalance his vices.” 

No opposition w'as made to Colonel Walkei^s 
arrangements in this quarter, and the Nawab agreed 
accept the mediation of the Honorable Company and 
the Guicowar for the settlement of his Moolukgeeree 
claims on the other chiefs on the same principles as 
those of the Guicowar. 

The revenue of the divi-sion of Soruth was estimated 
at 6 lacs and 77,500 rupees, and the tribute fixed at 
Rupees 1,08,209- 

Independent of the Nawab and bis relation (the 
Chief of Bantwa), ihere was only one tributary in this 
division, a family of Mahomedan Sepoys, called Sela, 
located at Amrapoor. 

Among the dependencies of Soruth was the Pergunna 
of Korinar, half of which had been ceded to the Mahrat- 
tos on their first entry into the country for the support 
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1 he Nawab’s IDiaisters expelled the Guicowai’’s agent 
subsequently, bathe was eventually reinstated. Ihe 
whole revenue of Korinar did not exceed 20,000, and 
the Guicowar Government usually farmed its share for 
Rupees 8,000. 

Another dependency was Bibriawar, a tract of 
uncultivated country. The Mahratta collections from 
it were small and always precarious. 

The port of Babriawar, called JafFerabad, was 
governed by Seedees connected with tliose of the 
Malabar Coast. There were li ve villages attached to it; 
it paid no tribute, and owned no external authority. 


'J’he next division was that of Burda, the seat of the 
Jetwas, wlio formerly had had possession of the whole 
northern coast of the province, till driven out by the 
Jiirejiis and others. The head of the tribe was the 
Rana of Poorl)un(ler; this family had been the prey of 
all its neighbours; it was harassed by forced exac¬ 
tions by the Mahrattas, by the Nawab of .Joonaghur, 
tlie Jam of Novvanuggiir, the Babi of Bantwa, and 
even the Kusbattee Sepoys of Mangrole, in Soruth. 

A. short time previous to Colonel Walker’s arrival, 
the Chief of Poorbundcr had been dethroned on 
account of partial insafdty, and his son set up in his 
stead. In the disturbance of this event, the Jam of 
Nowaniiggnr had, as before-mentioned, obtained 
pos.session of the fort of Kundorna. 

The Rjinaentered with alacrity into the new arrange- 
lueuis, and for the aid rendered in the restoration of 
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post they e.stablished at Mool Dwarka. * 



^®iTidorrja, presented, according tocuston),a Nimirana 
of Rupees 20,000 to the Guicowar. 

As the question of Nuznrana came to be sub¬ 
sequently discussed by the two governments, Colonel 
Walker’s remarks may be here usefully transcribed;— 

When the Guicowar Government is obliged to use 
its power and I’esources in support of a dependent 
chieftain, it invariably expects and receives a grati¬ 
fication from that dependent. 

On tliis occasion, I saw no reason for discontinuing 
a salutary and useful practice, which, when confined to 
the cftcctnal punishment of guilt, or pursued for the 
redress of wrongs, affords security against imprudence 
and violence, and limits the intervention of the 
superior state to cases of necessity only. I shall have 
the honour to transmit a separate report of this article, 
as well as of several others, under the head of Nuzu- 
rana, or Asswanee Babut, which do not appertain to 
tlie regular and fixed revenue. The articles are of 
uncertain amount and indefinite in tlieir nature, and 
cannot be precisely ascertained till the completion of 
the service. They are small contributions, which, in 
general, each talooka pays on the settlement of the 
revenue, and in most instances lieretofore have been 
appropriated to private purposes, but oa tlje present 
service will be brought to the public account. It is 
however, to be remarked that, in consequence of tlieir 
perpetual engagements, the states of Katty war are 
henceforward leleased from these irregular exactions, 
and this is one of the immediate advantages which 
result to the chiefs from the establishment of the 
present system.” 
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The (livisioTi of Biirda iticluded one tributary only, 
viz. Poorbunder. The revenue was two lacs and 
50,000, and the tribute was fixed at Rupees 
30,203. 


The last division of the province was Gohilwar, . 
the seat of the Gohil Rajpoots, who had obtained a 
settlement in the peninsula under the Choorasama 
dynasty, with which they intermarried. The Chiefs of 
Bhowiiuggur, Ixithec, and Palitana, were the three 
representatives of the tribe. The two latter had been 
gr;\dually declining, while the former had been 
increasing in wealth and power. 

The immediate predecessor of the Lathee chief 
had given a daughter in marriage to Dummajee 
Guicowar, and witli her, as a dow'er, the di-strict of 
Chobana (the name of which was changed to Dam- 
nuggnr). On that occasion, the Lathee Gohils were 
exempted from the payment of tribute, and only 
required to make a yearly Nuzurana of a “ horse.” By 
this connection, the l-athee family obtained the support 
and protection of the Guicowar, which probably 
prevented their destruction. 

By the operation of similar causes, and by many 
imprudent acts of aggression on his neighbours, Oomer- 
]ec, the Chief of Palitana, had been obliged a few 
years before to solicit the support of the Guicowar, 
and his territories were then in a state of complete 
subjection to that government. His extravagance and 
imprudence reduced the Palitana chiel to the necessity 
of mortgaging many of his villages, and the enemies 
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d’he Bhowuuggiir family, on tlie contrary, had ex¬ 
tended its pofise.ssions on all sides, and had particnlarly 
devoted itself to the encouragement of commerce, wliicii 
early brought it into friendly relations with the Honor¬ 
able Company. 

The Gohil chiefs entered with readiness into tlie 
arrangements, one peculiarity being that tlie Honor¬ 
able Coni[)any, to which the Bhownuggur tribute had 
been ceded in part payment of the subsidiary force, 
became security for that chief, while the Guicowar 
became security for Lathee. 

''J'he revenue was estimated at Rupees-— , and 

the tribute of this division fixed at Rupees 1,07,168. 


Imbedded in Oohilwar was the small district of 
Oondsurweya, in which nearly all the remaining 
proprietors of the Choorasama tribe had found refuge. 
These small Snrweya clans (33 in number) possessed 

an aggregate revenue of Rupees-, and their 

tribute amounted to Rupees-; no permanent 

settlement w^as made with these chiefs by Colonel 
Walker on this occasion.-- Neither was any .set¬ 

tlement made of Okamundiil, in which were the holy 
Ilindooshrines of Dwarka and Beyt. Thisstnall penin¬ 
sula was held by tribes of Wadhel Rnjpoots and Wa- 
gbairs, who mainly depended for their support on the 
plunder of pilgrims resorting to the shrines, and on 
their piratical enterprizes. Some attempt was made 

to procure compensation from them for the plunder 
16 
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but Colonel Walker returned 


The total amount of tribute thus permanently fixed 
and accepted by the Guicowar and the chiefs was 
Sicca Rupees .11,83,643-13-11, the larger portion of 
■which the Guicowar received only in his capacity of 
farmer on behalf of the Peislnva. 

Colonel Walker’s reputation as a statesman and 
philanthropist rests mainly on the success of his labours 
on behalf of the Chiefs of Kattywar, and his initia¬ 
tion of measures for the suppression of infanticide in. 
that province. Circumstances have given prominence 
to these incidents in his career; but enough has not been 
known of his earlier relations to the Guicowar govern- 
ment, and of the means whereby he gained that ascen¬ 
dency in the J3aroda durbar, which rendered possible 
the intervention of the Honorable Company as arbitrators 
in the penin.sula, and facilitated these reforms, vvJiich 
liave reflected so mucli honour on tiie British name. 

Nor has anything like the due meed of popidar 
admiration been paid to Colonel Walker’s chief, 
Governor Duncan, from whom he received the leadino- 

O 

idea of his jiolicy, who encouraged and powerfully 
seconded his exertions, both by the wisdom ofhiscounsel, 
and his own singular influence over the native mind. 

Governor Duncan also impressed on the apt and 
congenial mind of his agent those principles of conser¬ 
vative regard foi’ prescriptive rights, that moderation, 
that politic deference to the rank and dignity, and 
that benevolent courtesy towards the p)ersonal feelings 
of tlie reigning prince and the members of his family 
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Caused the revolution ■which placed the Guicowar 
state under the tutelage of the Honorable Company, to 
be conducted with the general acquiescence of parties 
at tlie time, and which has left so little of bitter 
recollection behind it. 

Prudent, patient, and painstaking, Colonel Walker 
appears never to have heen seduced into the error 
(which his great personal influence might have almost 
excused) of taking too large, too active, or too pronii- 
iient part in the administration of which lie was in 
fact the soul. On the death of Rowjee Appajee, 
whoso power over Anmind llao Guicowar was bounil- 
less, he was content to allow his feeble and incapable 
successor to blunder on fora time without interference. 




wliile he stVengthened his own influence over Annund 
Rao, and waited for the co-operation of Babajee. 
With Babajee and Annund on the side of reform, he 
proved to Seetaram how unessential he was to the 
administration; and when Seetaram, through tlie aid 
of base adventurers, regained for a while the ear ot his 
weak and vacillating master, he was able to bring 
against this feeble coalition the authority of Baliajee, 
of tlie heir presumptive, and above all of the Raja’s 


favourite wife, Tuckutbaee. 

Tims swaying all parties by turns, and having his 
eye steadily fixed on whatever was for the mutual 
advantage of the jirotectingand protected goveimmeiUs, 
understanding also that, rightly considered, their 
interest could not be at variance, seeking even occa¬ 
sions of more closely identifying them, Colonel 
Walker succeeded in carrying every point with the 
Guicowar government, because he was always ablo 
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^tcHiidicate his disiatei’estedness, and that of the chief 
whom he represented ; he obtained great advantages 
for tiie Company, but secured in return at least equal 
advantages for the Guicowar. 

In the matter of the Katty war Moolukgeeree, it had 
been demanded by Ilowjee Af)pajee in his first negoti¬ 
ations with Governor Duncan in person, that a part (one 
regiment) of the proposed subsidiary force should 
accompany the Moolukgeeree expeditions of the 
Guicowar. This application was made when the 
prospects of the state were gloomy indeed, when 
Mulhar Rao and Kanojee Guicowar were at the head 
of numerous troops in open war against it, and Avlieri 
the Arabs were dissatisfied, suspicious, and suspected. 

This application was unpleasing to the Government 
of Bombay, as the “ general idea of a Moolukgeeree 
expedition was repugnant to our habits and senti¬ 
ments but; it was difficult to relieve ourselves of an 
engagement which was consistent with justice and 
policy.” 

The Honorable Company was particularly interest¬ 
ed in the GuicoAvar obtaining his full Moolukgeeree 
revenues, and there were contingent advantages to be 
expected in the event of the Guicowar’s authority being 
more firmly established in KattyAvar. Very shortly 
after the question arose, the Supreme Government also 
expressed an opinion, that if an amicable arrangement 
could be made Avith the sevei’al chieftains of the 
peninsula, it Avould solve all difficulty Avith respect to 
the employment of the subsidiary force on this diify. 

In the mean time, the dangers which had threatened 
the Guicowar state passed away, aiid its own Mooluk- 
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geereo force bad been found equal to the collection of 
the tribute. Though without the intervention of a third 
j)arty, to which both the Guicowar and his tributaries 
could look with respect and confidence, it was not 
lik( ly tliat the latter would bind themselves to pay 
quietly atul for ever what they at present considered it 
a point of honour only to pay on the compulsion of an 
overw iielming force. 

Nevertheless, no objection being made by the 
Guicowar to a perpetual settlement, it was found on 
experiment that the chiefs were willing to contract one; 
indeed, no boon so great has been oftored to the weak by 
the strong as wasoffered under Colonel Walker’sauspices 
to the states of Kattywar. Ills picture of the state 
of the contitry shows how great it must have been to 
them; for irregular and inefticient as the Moolukgeeree 
force of the Guicowar might be in the eyes of British 
otlicers, it was quite powerful enough to crush all 
opposition in the field, and the most powerful chief 
was not safe from it, except for a time, behind the 
walls of liis fort, and there he lay helpless to preserve 
his territory from annual ravage and plunder till he 
submitted to tc/ms. The first chief iti the province 
(Joonaghur) had a servant of the Guicowar Govern¬ 
ment for his minister, and had just been fined by it 
for moving liis own Moolukgeeree force, while oth<;i’3 
owed the comparative tranquillity of their estates to 
military occupation by its troops; it would be a mis¬ 
take therefore to suppose that it was too weak to realise 
its tribute when Colonel Walker arrived with a Bri¬ 
tish detachment in the peninsula. It was strong enough 
for all purposes of violent aggression, but it was 
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incapable of effecting a permanent settlement, which 
required confidence in its steady adherence to its 
engagements. The remarkable facility with which this 
revolution was effected in Kattywar, was owing to the 
prestige for good faith and moderation, which the 
Company had acquired through the (tovernor of 
Bombay and his representative in Guzerat. 


The measures of Colonel Walker during this service 
were characterised by his habitual pjrudence and 
moderation. Satisfied with the principle of a perma¬ 
nent settlement and its contingent advantages to tlie 
chiefs of security in their possessions, without any 
future additional dernandson the part of the Ouicowar, 
he allowed the details to be carried out with us little 
direct interference on his part as ()ossible. He thus 
sootlied the pride of the Ouicowar commander, Wittul 
Rao Uewunjee, and enlisted his cordial co-operation 
in the good work. For example: 


When the Katty chiefs of Cheetul, Jaitpoor, and 
others had applied in 1804 for the protection of tlie 
Honorable Company, through Colonel Walker’s 
agent in Babajee’s camp, he informed the Bombay 
Ooverurneut that it would be useful to improve the 
connection, “ and this may be done without exciting 
the jealousy of the Ouicowar Government, provided 
we show them clearly that we shall respect their 
(i. e. the Guicowar’s Government) rights.” The reply 
of the Bombay Government was couched in a term 
of extreme reserve as to entering into any engage¬ 
ments with those or other chiefs which could give 
umbrage to our ally. 
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, the security bond talc 
Kattywar chiefs, who were parties to the perpetual 
settlement, and which provided (so hir as any written 
documents could do so) for tlie peace and order of 
the country by abjnrit)g all private wars, &c,, Avas 
drawn up in the name of t/ic Guicowar onh/, as was 
the bond of perpetual settlement of the tribute ; and in 
restoring by force to the Chief of Poorbnnder the fort 
of Kundorna, Colonel Walker justified his interference, 
not on recondite political priucijiles, not by the 
assertion of the rights of a lord paramount over his 
tributaries, nor by any theory of the Guicovvar’s 
sovereign powers, but strictly because the Jam had 
infringed a regulation of the public law of the province, 
in marcliing his troops into the territory of Foorbnn- 
der wlicn tlie Mooliikgeeree force was in the field ; 
and liad not the Jam been besotted by pride and 
rejected all overtures, he would have allowed the Cliief 
of Poorbnnder to re-jmrehase the restoration of Kun¬ 
dorna, rather than have used force on behalf of one 
chief against another. i\nd finally, as we have seen, 
he did not object to the gift of a Nnzurana to the 
Ciuicowar government by Poorbuuder for the service 
performed, rather than pretermit an ancient custom. 

The chiefs who were inrilvd to enter into tlic per¬ 
petual settknnent were the following;—Limree, Wnd- 
waii, Drarigdi'a, Saoela, Choora, Moolee, Soodamra, 
Daiidulpoor, Wancaneer, IJhownuggur, Wulwa, 
Lathee, Dywanee, Moorvec, Balehlm, Malla, Derole, 
Kursir, iMowanuggur, Poorbunber, Batwa, Joonaghtir, 
Goonclul, Dhorajee, Jetpoor, Rajeote, Kotiadali, Sirdar, 
Rajpoora, Jhnsduu : only 29 chieftains in all. 



on from each of the 
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On arriving in tbo peninsula, however, Colonel 
Walker found that these principal chiefs hy no means 
consented to he responsible for the tribute of their 
Bhyad, nor of some of their subordinates, and therefore 
the list of those who ultimately became parties to the 
new settlement, included a vast number of additional 
names. There is nothing to show that cither the 
Government of Bombay or Colonel Walker anticipated 
the com|)lication3 that subsequently arose in conse¬ 
quence of thus stereotyping the accidental and uncertain 
independence of this host of petty sovereigns ; indeed, 
the question whicli lay before Colonel Walker to solve 
was not one of jixrisdiction, nor, perhaps, could that 
question have been solved at all at that time. 


The following was the nature of the engagements 
entered into by the chiefs. First each individual 
tributary signed a document in these terms :— 

“ TJie armies of the Iloriomhle Company and 
Guicowar having come into this country Avith a 
view to effect a permanent and equitable adjust¬ 
ment for the country of KattywaranJ its Bhoomias, 
CJrassias, Kattys, and Byots, and that their revenues 
should continue to be paid at Jiaroda, I have, of 
own free will and consent, engaged, and do by this 
writing engage, for the above talooka, its perpetual 
Jutnmabuudy and Khurajat, as per bond separately 
executed, as given when the armies used to arrive 
in the country. This, however, being attended 
with great detriment to the country, and disturbing 
the tranquillity of the Ryots (and being convinced 



that the above arrangement provides ibr my benefit), 
the Jiiuima of tlie above talooka and its Khui'ajat 
sliull each succeeding year be settled at Baroda 
according to the bond, by sending an agent for that 
purpose, nor shall any deviation take place in this 
respect. 

“ I do therefore, for myself, iny sons, grandsons, 
from generation to generation, and niy successors, 
engage to the above purpose, and for any deviation 
therein they become n'sponsible to Government 
Bahanduree of the Honorable Company.” 


Seal 


The above was signed by the chief concerned, and 
conntersigued by Colonel Walker. 

This (locuinent (as apparent) only admits (and that 
in obscure language) that the amount of tribute, as 
agreed to bv the chief iu some separate bond, should 
l)e considered as that chiers tribute in perpetuity. 


The bond itself was as follows, executed by a 
banker on behalf of the chief :— 

That for (chicTs name) of tlie d alooku of- 

1 have engaged for the Jummahundy for ten years 
to the Sirkar, being for Juinmabundy and Khurajat 

included, Rupees-, and agreeable thereto 

are the several instalinerits given iu writing, and 
agreeable to these instalments are the payments to be 
made in Baroda, utteiuling at the stated periods and 
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ing made the settlement thereof, then return ; 
yet, if it so liappen that any delay shall in this 
occur, the same delay shall be made good byintertist 
for the number of days beyond the stated period of 
instalment at 1 per cent, per month. 

“ The yearly Kist or bond to bo rendered will be 

for Rupees-, particulars tor which are Jum- 

mahiindyand Khurajat, in which will come Sooba 
Sookree, Bence Bardarcc, Nuzurana (horse), Zcmia- 
dar Sookree, Ueuninjee, Dhurukdars, Shagird Pesha- 
soot, and Chuniia.” 


The tribute being thus fi.ved in perpetuity, and 
the revenue provided for for ten vears, tlie followinir 
File Zaineen, or security for behaviour, defined the 
juri.sdictioual position of tlie chiefs. It was addressed 
to the Giiicowar:— 

To w IT;— 

“ That I do, of my own good will, for the Talooka 

of-, provide perpetual and cflcctive File 

Zamten to tlie Sirkar of the Giiicowar, and to 
that of the Punt Prudhan or Peishwa (for the 
two shares) being the whole of the country as 
particulars here following : — 

\st .—That 1 will not e.xcitc enmity with any 
other chieftain, neither entertain any Bahirwuttia, 
or incendiary, wdiether Katty or Rajpoots, nor will 
1 commit any disturbance by the hands of another, 
neither wa'll 1 seize upon tiie land or lands of 
another, abiding strictly to the same conduct as 
hitherto observed; neither will I purcha.‘>e, at the 
oiler of my brethern, tlieir villages or lands when 
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laay come to sell them: all past enmities 
or grievances to rest iu oblivion. 

Thieves shall not be entertained within our 
limits. If they are permitted to remain, it shall be 
\jnder proper management, to prevent them from 
committing theft in other talookas, or on the 
highway ; that in whatever case individual or 
individuals may be under the necessity of dispos- 
irm’ of their villages or lands, in all sucli cases 

O o ^ 

the circumstance shall be reported to the Slrkar 
previous to entering into the transaction. 

i2nd . — No delinquent or criminal of the Sir- 
kars of the Company Bahadoor or Senakaskel 
Shumshero Bahadoor shall be protected or enter¬ 
tained by us. 

—The several Mahals of the Sirkars of 
the Peishwa, Guicowar, and the Honorable Coni- 
])any, being situated on all sides of us, in none of 
them shall any theft or depredation be committed 
on the highways. Passengers, merchants, and 
others travelling shall meet with no molestation, 
but shall he assisted with carriage, and be pro¬ 
tected to the extent of our boundaries. Should 
any merchant or other traveller suffer injury on 
the way, tlie same slmll he made good to him by 
the lord of thctalooka whence the thieves might 
have come. 

the lands or villages of any Zemin¬ 
dars .shall at present be retained forcibly, in case 
ariv such possessioii shall have been obtained by 
written deed from the ruined circumstances of 
any Zemindar, tlic same shall be released and 
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justice, there hcitig- 
no claim hereafter to he entertained or made. 
According to the above aviutten articles, I liave 
afforded fresh (not fresh, but evergreen is the meaning,) 
ficcurity, to continue from generation to generation; 
and if the Sirkar’s Molisul sliall come for any default, 
such satiiil’action as the Sirkar sliall demand on the 
casein point, with daily expense and IV'Iohsiil incUid- 
ed, shall be given for the same (the name of the 
counter security) is perpetual Ar Zarneeu, and for 
which this bond is rendered.” 

[Signature of tbe Chief.] 


Ilis Highness the Guicowar then addressed to each 
of the above ebiefa the folhuving Purnaiia, which 
was countersigned by Colonel \V'’alker ;— 

Punrana from His Highness the Guicoiuar. 

To WIT:— 

“ The agreetnont respecting the settlement of the 
tribute of your talooku annually at Baroda from 

tlie year-is accepted. You are tbereforc to 

remain .satisfied and inotect the district committed 
to yoiir charge. You will every year make payment 
of the amount of tlie Jiunmabundy (Ilevenne) and 
Khnrajat (Charges) by instalments according to the 
anne.xed statement, the amount of which will be 
taken into consideration I>y our Government, wlicn- 
ever any affliction befalls your talooka. 

Major \Valkei*’s guarantee is given for tlic 
observance of these articles, ifyou abide by the torm.s 
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t at liberty after tbe forms ( 
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t^nfraTOrnnntft tn flio filialfp. 

for ten 
the same 

incnfs of your File and Ar Zamecn : tlie word of 
the Sirkar is hereby pledged. 


77ie fiiUowhig u a List of the Chiefs concerned in the Verpetnal 
^ettteineut as they appear in Colonel 11 alher's several lieports. 


Chieftains^ Names. 


fturee Sing of Limree. 

E]\vaJ of Limree .. . 

Jhalla Klumjee of Tulsana. 

„ Tejabliaee of Wiulwana.. .. 

„ Wuktajee of Dcwlia . 

„ Waggie of Tavee. 

„ Mooboojee of Jhilalce . 

„ Ladgeebhaee of Gerce . 

Dossftljee of Hhulgaiiin. 

„ Maljco of Sunila. 

„ Gopaljce of Inkawnlia. 

„ Aanjee of Sounkoon . 

„ Akhobbnee of Karol.. . 

„ Dcsnljee of Laliad. 

a Jeegce of Kamliu ... , ^ 

„ M'ursajee of Kuntbnria . 

„ Iia:nabhaec of Dlierol . 

„ Jcctccjcc of Wuinila . 

„ Lhiiba of Oontree. 

„ Mooloojee and Chuiulajce of Bhock 

„ Jeewanjee of Cljnchana. 

„ Megoblioy of Bh H(:an. 

„ Putibiijee of Jakhun. 

„ Suttajee of Kumalpoor. 

„ lUif tonjec of C’hiillala.. [, 

„ KHslajee of Juirnluwa . 

„ Jlmbmi Sing of ^Vudwan .. 

Bhvad of Wiulwaii . 

Jhalla Dajee of Wuna *.* 

„ liurec Sing of Doodlirej .!.!!*[ 

„ Gugajee of Khrrniee. * ’ 

I, Dcivec Sing of Uajpur . . 


Perpetual Rr venu»*, 
iiiclasivc of Khurajat. 


Its. qr. r. 
0 0 


985 2 0 

1,078 0 0 
504 0 0 

35.4 0 0 

385 0 0 
1,29(5 0 0 

1,512 0 0 
1,035 0 0 

1,403 0 0 
.0(50 0 0 

758 2 0 
391 It 0 
870 0 0 
1,(510 0 0 
395 (i 0 
428 0 0 

532 0 0 

1,899 0 0 

313 0 0 
092 0 0 
2(51 0 0 

8.37 2 (J 
1,048 0 0 
788 0 0 
28,331 0 0 

• 1.011 0 0 


1,189 2 0 
732 0 0 

•2,801 0 0 











































CUicflaim* Nan»es. 


Jhalla KtislAjoe of Gundialoo .» . *. 

,, Kesree Sing of Jumbhar . 

„ Nyajee of Jhanipodhur. 

,, Seggajee of JUiUoda . 

,, IVlhon Sing of Wiirod... 

„ Uinecr Sing of Drangdra . 

„ Chunder Sing, and 16 Bliyads ofWnn- 

kanecr. 

,, AVukrnat Sing of Saela. 

Pirrnar llaniabhoy and llugablioy of Moolee .. 

,, liassajce of Moonjpoor. 

♦7India lintee Sing of Clioorn. 

.Dessuljee of Kunniira. 

.HmtSujnjee of Bujana... 

.fballa Puttojee of Lnktur . 

,, Amecrjec of Kesria. 

Midlik Laka of Biumodc. 

W^ikut Sing, Dessaee of Patrce .. 

Puthonjec, Kombajee, and their Brothers of 

Jnijoowara. 

Lall ileya and Mullik Meya of Dnssara. 

Jharcja Jchajec, and 7 Bhyads of Moorvoc,. ., 
,, Dosajee, and 4 Bhyads of ]\[allia 

Bnwid Wukut Sing of Bliowiuiggur . 

Gohel ]Muggnbhoy of Wulla . 

Moteebboy of lluttonpoor . 

Togajee of Cbnmaree . 

Wttcliance JcUajee of Giulolec.. 

„ .Tessaiee of Dedukrec. 

„ Pbooljee of Rauachawada. 

Govindjee of Kantaria. 

Jussabhoy of Sonpoorce. 

Bngbabhoy of Wareo . 

llootabboy ofThora. 

Jannbhoy of Puchcgaum. 

Vastajec of Chuturawah. 

Jaitnbhoy of Rainanka.. 

'SVakojec of Wiirod ... 

Gohel Worsnjee of Alungpoor. 

AVoondcrjee of Dholla. 

Soorsing of Lathee . 

Bavvajee of Warce Lathee Bhyad. 


Porpotunl Tlcvemie, 
inchaivo of Khurajiit. 


Us. qr. r. 

1,520 0 0 

501 0 0 

118 2 0 
512 0 0 
l,55:i 0 0 
48,909 0 0 

18,809 0 0 
18,782 0 0 
8,908 0 0 
651 0 0 


151 0 0 

8.615 0 0 

7.502 0 0 

300 0 0 

2,108 0 0 
5,652 0 0 

12,005 0 0 

11,001 0 0 
60,000 0 0 


74,500 0 0 

0,722 0 0 
702 0 0 
777 0 0 
171 0 0 

280 0 0 
200 0 0 
196 0 0 
350 0 0 

300 0 0 

275 0 0 

2,800 0 0 
499 0 0 

720 0 0 
955 0 0 

1,251 2 0 

330 0 0 


1,038 0 0 













































Chieftains* Names. 


Ooysnjoe of Kfijiircea ... .... 

l>aioel)lioy of Uajpcepla . 

Ilaitnjet' of Bajawudar. 

llunoobhoy of Limm and Kampuldee ... 

Morjee of Chnbareea .... ,, 

W'uznjee of Wangndura .. .. 

Kakabhoy and Naynjoe of Gudalec. 

Golifl Mooloojee of Bntcliurwa ... 

Kbaclnir Watsoor of Patna. 

Goliel Soorsing of Vcrdeo ... 

Ooiidcrjce, and 1 Bliyad of Palitnna . 

llallojee Surweya of Dhata. 

Nuwab Ilamcd Khan Babec Baliadoor of Soruth. 
Mooktiar Khan and Guzimplier Khan of 

Bantwa . 

«Tcewa T/Otha and Futtoh Khan of Amrapoor.. 

Shaik Budroodccn ofMiingrole... 

Siddce Jacoob of Jafferabad. 

Dhunta Koteba, and Bhyad of Babriawar .... 

Jam Jcssajee of Nowannggur ., .. 

of Ilurecana ... 

), of Surufdur... 

Jharcja Jonajce of Chauandnlv’ . 

Jam Jes.saji‘e of BJmdoolceyoo Takbooksiin.. .. 
.flmrojas Jehajee and Mooljee of KoUra Na- 

yiince... 

Jhnrt^n Runniuljee of Hajkotc.. 

,, Banajee of Sirdhar. 

,, Aberajee of Lodeka. 

,, Dewajee of Paal. 

„ DoSi^ajee of Kotarfyan .. 

,, Dadajee of Gowrcdur.. 

„ Pdmnjce ofOurkoo. 

„ Taizajcc of VctTwa. 

,> Ilodajee of Mowa. 

„ Kanjee ol‘ Wudalcc... 

„ Howajce of Krangscal .. .... .. .. .... 

„ Dewajcc and Koocr Nnthajcc of Gondul 

Doratyee . 

„ Sarniil Singicc of Naigiie. 

,, Ilatajec and Koocr Bajsajcc of Kotara 

Sangaim..... 


Perpetual Ttovemic, 
inclusive of Khurajat. 


Its. qr. r. 

397 0 0 
r>25 0 0 

418 0 0 

919 2 0 
2,022 0 0 
80 0 0 
1,720 0 0 
233 0 0 
401 0 0 


8,000 0 0 
4.739 0 0 
76,()r).‘) 0 0 

32,002 0 0 

r>52 0 0 


95.010 0 0 

5,027 0 0 
4,359 0 0 


152 0 0 

551 0 0 

14.500 0 0 

0,003 0 0 
1,390 0 0 

1.353 0 0 

1,024 0 0 
1,092 0 0 

094 0 0 
H>1 0 0 

130 0 0 

200 0 0 
91 0 0 

4,15,005 0 0 
3,081 0 0 

11,000 0 0 













































Cliieftnins* Names. 


Perpetual lloveuun, 
lacluiiive of Kluirajat. 



Jhnreja Morojec of Tlnjpoor. 

Wunajee of Bharwa.... 

„ lUiloojce of Sbnpoor ... 

„ Lukajee of Katular .. 

Khawa3 Siii^aram of lialurnba Jooria. 

„ Ilirjec of Am ran. 

Jhnreja Ilopiit Sinpjec of Dhcrol.. 

„ Hatajce of Kursura. 

„ Salter Sinjjjee of Drappa.. .. 

„ Soorajee of Kuradee . 

„ „ of Veerpoor. 

„ Kurna of Satodur Wowree. 

,, Mapjee of DareJe Mooleloo .... .... 

„ Badajce of Seesang. 

Kuciuir Bhaani of .. 

„ Dnsali of Kurreenim. 

„ Wadsoor of Kumbala. 

Mnlo Gownl of llultsaiic.. .. 

Knchur Dewdaa of NeclwullaL ... 

Ghowra Kana of AVcreyoii. 

„ llawiit of llypoor . 

Knchur iSoora of Ihirwalah ... 

„ BImau of Moodookali.. .. 

„ „ of Simoloo . . 

Wfilln Abub mid Jctsoor, S.C., Diiywiet and 
Tukera of Caberaclinmur and Charaurde .. 

„ Ppcta of Kotadoo Koopanoo. 

„ liulla and Oogn of fr untale. 

„ llnnia of Siunrealoo . 

„ Manseah of Kaunpoor . 

„ I.oonah of I’amictiwnrra . 

„ llersoor of Balganni .. .. .. 

Kaclnir Chela of Wnrjuterut . 

Widla Manseah of Jessnpoor . 

K.ac}inr Jaita and i*eeta ol lUiadula . 

,, doietaof Autkote.... 

Walla Tlhoka of Chalalah... 

„ Bhoja of Jiiher. 

„ Dasah of Wniikeycn. 

,, Ooga of Sumudealoo. 

KnniaHn llnddo of Dewla . 

Walla Veekuiusce of C'licrka.. 


Rs. qr. r. 

3,955 0 0 
1,505 0 0 


11,607 0 0 
2,401 0 0 

5,31 (i 0 0 

2,551 0 0 

4,001 0 0 

1,891 0 0 

1,799 0 0 
1,583 0 0 


627 0 0 


601 0 0 


1,093 0 0 

2,101 0 0 


3,500 0 0 

5,236 0 0 


620 0 0 


277 0 0 

200 0 0 
576 0 0 

1,626 0 0 
2,149 0 0 


553 0 0 








































































Peri»etual Hevcnue, 
inclusive of Khurajau 


Walla Ramik of Dhuree .. 

„ Dcwa of Ilumeeghur.. 

Rajr Panl Kotelo of Ghogasurun. 

Walla Hursoor of Bugsurnh . 

„ Kunuk of Wahdhnioa .. 

„ Jaita and Dewa and Sadool and Verumsce 

of Jetpoor. 

,, Jaita and Dewa and Sadool and Vcrnm 

see of Clieetul. 

„ Dcwa of Dewiileyon.. 

Peer Walla of Perpunyon ,, .... 

Walla Oghur of ]\Iolninpoor .*. .. 

,, ,, of Cherka .. 

,, ,, of Pansurra ... 

,, Sadool of Papuleyoii. 

„ Jnita of Walnladee. 

,, Vekunisee of Gurnee. 

„ „ of Nflwaucyon. 

„ Jaita of Wandee.... 

,, „ of Loonkee . 

„ „ ofNadala.. 

„ M of Deweiyon Mootoo.... . 

„ Hatteya of Torkauu .... *.. 

,, of Lahareyon. 

„ Oghur of Bheilaka. ... 

Kacbur Wadsoor of Jhusdun. 

„ Bliaaii of Kotie . 

,, Dasah of Koodana.. 

Kachurs ►Siunalo and Jaita of Aneyalee. 

,♦ Rana Jetsoor of Seetuleyon. 

„ Naxa Ram and llatteya of Pallyaud. 

Kachur Sadool of Sndamra.... 

,> Godur of Dhnndulpoor ... 

Kooer Mazoor of Sejukpoor. 

Kachur Abul of Annndpoor. 

„ Goner of Mewnsoo.. 

„ Daywiet of Chotela. 

Veera of Siinoflurnh. 

u llurmiileyon. 

,, Nazo of Beeniora. 

„ Manseoh of Azamur . 


Rs. qr, r. 


i;(3 0 0 

727 0 0 


38,253 0 0 

2,501 0 a 
1,101 0 0 
2,041 1 0 

1,481 2 0 

328 2 0 
102 0 0 
773 2 0 

903 0 0 

320 2 0 
108 0 0 
1,39.0 2 0 
478 0 a 
1,102 0 D 
525 0 0 
303 2 0 
447 1 0 

3,544 0 0 

3,010 0 0 
493 0 0 

435 0 0 

285 0 0 

no 0 0 


202 0 0 
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Colonel Walker deputed Soonderjee Sevvjee as an 
envoy to the piratical states of Okamundul, who had 
up to this time maintained their independence, and 
through his mediation, the Chiefs of Aramra and Beyt 
engaged to relinquish the practice of piracy and all 
claims to wrecks on their coasts, and to admit a resi¬ 
dent agent of the Company. 

A similar engagement was entered into by the Chief 
of Dwarka and the Chief of Positra, and Soonderjee 
Sewjee was appointed resident agent in Okamundul. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


TO THE FIRST IIETIIIEMENT OF COLONEL WALKER 
FROM THE OFFICE OF RESIDENT AT RAllODA. 


On Colonel Walker’s return from Kattywar, he again 

A D 1808-09 re-organisation of 

the Guicowar finances and 
establishments, during which fresh causes of dissatis¬ 
faction with Seetiiram presented themselves. 

On the 4th April 1808, Seetaram waited upon 
Colonel Walker, apologised for his conduct during 
tlie preceding fifteen months, and expressed a hope that 
he would be received again into the confidence and 
favour of the Governnifmt. 

Major Walker replied to him in favourable terms. 

Seetaram then declared that he had no disagree- ' 
incut with Gungadhur Shastree, and begged to avail 
himself of his assistance in bringing to a setilemeut 
his own accounts with the state. He also requested 
that his brother might be re-called from Bombay, on 
the pica that he wished him to be present at the 
ceremony of investing bis son with the Jenwi, or 
thread of his caste. 

Colonel Walker the next day reported this interview 
favourably to the Government. 
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^^Two (lays after, one Hafiz Gliollarn Hoossein, who 
had been for some time snspected of crirninai inten¬ 
tions, and who had maintained an intimacy with the 
family of Seetaram, suddenly absconded, but was 
pursued and captured. 

On the 9th April, Seetaram again waited on 
Colonel Walker to explain his connection with the 
above Hafizjee, who (he said) had been brought to 
Baroda by Rowjee Appajee fourteen years before. He 
trusted that an entire oblivion of this connection would 
be extended to him (Seetaram), and he offered to 
fiwear on the pagoda of Yentushw'ur (than which there 
was no holier shrine), that from this date he would 
never act in opposition to the Company’s wishes, and 
never see the fiice of Hafizjee again. 

Major Walker, on tlie flight of Hafizjee, had written 
to have Seetaram’s brother detained in Bombay. On 
the 14th April he reported that from what had been 
gathered from Hafizjee since his apprehension, his 
intention was to have retired to Puttun, (one of the 
districts under the management of Seetaram), as a 
place adapted either for carrying on a negociation with 
Scindia, or for flight. He avowed that his purpose 
was, if possible, to expel tlie English from Guzerat, 
and that he had maintained an extensive correspon¬ 
dence with views liostile to tliem. 

Colonel Walker was not, however, of opinion that 
Seetaram was privy to aii his designs, though he 
might have been " prevailed on to adopt such a part 
of his pernicious counsels as the art of Hafizjee might 
have persuaded him would restore him to his former 
position of undivided poAver. 
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olonel Walker therefore still supportcfl Seetaram’s 
former refjuest, but on the 18th April, he received 
from Governor Duncan a letter informing him that 
Seetaram had written a letter charging him with 
breach of his engagements, which he was determined 
to Submit to the Supreme Governinent, that Seetaram 
might have an opportunity of substantiating his 
accusation. 

Colonel Walker then formally called on Seetaram 
to do so, and as he was subsequently found to have 


forwarded a similar letter direct to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, he entered into a distinct refutation of them in 
the following words :—• 

The complaints of infringement of agreement which 
Seetaram has brought forward are founded on the 10th 
Article of the Dewanship of the 29th July 1802, where¬ 
in the Honorable Cotnjiany are guarantees that the De- 
waiisliip shall be preserved to Rowjee i^ppajee, and 
on a private engagement with the Governor to Rowjee, 
which promised that his engagement should be perma¬ 
nent. Tlielifeand situation of Rowjee w’ereconsiderably 
endangered in bis endeavours to secure the state of hia 
juaster from rum and dissolution by a powerful and 
turbulent military faction, and it was just and necessary 
to guarantee his security ; but Seetaram should not 
have ventured to assert that “ the administration of the 
affairs of the Guicowar state was conferred on Rowjee by 
Annund Rao hereditarily, excluding all participation.” 
Tire case is that Uowjee actually never received any 
written autliority for his appointment, and (independ¬ 
ent of the Daita of his office being divided) Mungul 
Parick, the Kanjee Walla of the deceased Raja Govind 
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Rao, actually possessed a greater and more uncontrolled 
share of power than Rowjee ever pretended to exercise 
in that Raja’s reign.” 

“ It may not be irrelevant to point out these two 
instances of mis-statement, as the facts admit of no 
dispute, and they destroy the conclusion which is 
attempted to be drawn of these hereditary pretensions 
being confirmed by treaty. The claim is founded solely 
on the unsatisfactory manner in which the 10th Article 
of the engagement of tiie 29th July 1802 has been ren¬ 
dered into the Mahratta language, and Seetaram would 
wish to construe a very equivocal expression designedly 
introduced into the Mahratta version into a formal 
engagement between the two governments to continue 
tlje Dowauship to the descendants of Howba. 

“ It may be necessary to remark that at the time 
the engagement of the 29th July was executed, there 
was uo person attached to this Residency who pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge of the Mahratta language in its 
written character, or wlio was able to detect inaccu¬ 
racy in a written document, and the draft of the Mah- 
ratta version was accordingly drawn out by Gopal 
Rao, a dependent of Rowba’s. 

“ No sooner, however, was the unsatisfactory nature 
of the translation discovered, then a formal intimation 
of it was made to Seetaram, who was at the same time 
informed that the Honorable Company’s Government 
could not conceive itself bound by his construction of a 
condition so absurd in its couseqnenccs, and inconsis¬ 
tent with the utmost latitude of our engagements 
with the Guic'owar State. Here the matter rested. I 
was, however, much concerned to find tliat when 
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had rendered it indispensably necessary, 
for the welfare of the state of the Guicowur, to avail 
ourselves of tlie experience and firmness of Babajee, 
Seetarani opposed tlie measure, and that this op¬ 
position has been attempted to be justified on the 
plea of our measures intreuchiug on the engagement 
of the 29tli July. 

“It would have been extremely easy to have set 
these pretensions at rest by*xecuting with the Gui- 
cowar government an amended article of the engage¬ 
ment of the 29tli July, the two contracting parties 
being fully at lil)erty to declare the terms in which 
they understood a stipulation executed by mutual 
agreement. 

“ Independent, hovrever, of those motives of delicacy 
and favour towards the Dewan Avhich the Honorable 
Company had always reganled in tlieir intercourse at 
Baroda, there were other causes of policy and expedi¬ 
ence which rendered it desirable that this error should 
be rectified as silently as possible, and that neitlier the 
personal credit or authority or even sjifety of the 
Dewan should be exposed by the public abrogation or 
alteration of the objectionable clause.” 

. Major Walker proceeded then to argue at consider¬ 
able length, that even if Seetarani’s pretensions to 
an hereditary tenure of office were well founded, 
still nothing had been done to infringe such an 
engagcineni; but it is unnect.ssary to reproduce the 
argurueiit, which rather weakened his first position, 
t/iat SeeUiram had no suck pretensions^ than added 
to them any weight. 
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The incident is instructive, as showing the iiiconve- 
nitnce of guarantees at all, and especially of guarantees 
such as that which (however necessaiy it appeared 
at ihc time) Ooveinor Duncan had secretly given to 
Rowjeo Appajee of securing to him the permanent 
Devvanship of an independent state, and of protecting 
his son and all his relations for ever. 

Seetaram had now already discovered his intrinsic 
weakness, and his counoction (just confessed) with 
rjafizjee rendered him extrern(!ly submissive and com¬ 
plying; so that on Colonel Walker producing before 
hint “ two translates of the 10th article of the engage¬ 
ment of the 29th July 1802, tlie one scrupulously 
literal, and the other with the sense amended accord¬ 
ing to the English cofty, hut the idiom preserved, the 
insertion of either of which was left to his option,” 
Seetaram, of course, accepted whichever was agreeable 
to Colonel Walker, and thus the affair terrninatedJ 


After several years’ experience, it had been found 
that the cessions of territory for the payment of tlie 
snbsuliary force did not produce the amount of revenue 
calculated, and Colonel Walker,on the 8th July 1608, 
informed the Government that the Guicowar had made 
good the deficiency. 

In his report dated 18th June 1804, he gave a 
comparative statement of die estimated and the actual 
revenue so far as was then ascertained, and he added, 

JV.if.—Tlie extremely defective state of the Feaidency records 
is exemplified by the absence of Seetaram’s original representation, 
or nny copy of it, as well ns other papers connected with this affair. 





“ from the (niicowar cessions ravist be deducted the value 
of the Doornalla (Jagheer) villages, amounting proba¬ 
bly to half a lac of rupees.” With the reservation of 
these, there still appeared a surplus revenue, but as 
this also disappeared under the subsequent manage¬ 
ment by the officers of Government, it was necessary 
to supply the deficit, and therefore an arrangement, 
subsequent to, and supplementary of, the definitive 
treaty of 1805, was made on the 18th June 1807 
which has not been published in the Book of Treaties. 

The Guicowav thus defined it in a memorandum 
addressed to the Resident : — i 

“ For the payment of tlie troops Rupees 11,70,000 
were stipulated, but a deficit has been found in the 
districts assigned, as follows :— 


BUtricta. 

Estimate. 

KoalisatJon. 

DeOcit. 

Excosti. 

niiolka. ..... 

4,50,000 

50,000 

30,000 

70,000 

1,75,000 

1,30,000 

1,30,000 

1,10,000 

25,000 

R«. a. p. 

4,13,660 8 0 
40,000 0 0 

Its. a. p. 

31,.389 « 0 
9,900 0 0 
30,000 0 0 

Ks. a. p. 

Nil 

Nil 

Kuikatodra .. 
Limree...... 

Bhownuggur. 
N eriad. 

70,000 0 0 
1,82,100 0 0 
1,31,000 0 0 
1.35,700 0 0 
1,15,313 9 0 
25,000 0 0 



7,100 0 0 
4,000 0 0 
.5,700 0 0 
5,313 9 0 

jVlahtur .. . . 
Bcejapoor.. .. 
Muhooda,, ., 
Kurree. 

. 

Total.. 



11,70,000 

11,15,774 1 0 

71,289 8 0 

22,11.3 9 0 


Add— R,, p 

Duomatla villages excepted . 57,043 0 0 


Add— R,, p 

Doornalla villages excepted . 57,043 0 0 


Dedti :t exeevs. 


1,28.332 8 fl 
22,113 9 0 


1,06,218 15 0 
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Total deficit 



































“ To supply this deficiency, a “ Warrat” for Rupees 
50,000, belonging to Meer Kutnaloodeen, has been 
made over : Rupees 2,500 from the villages Sokra, 
•Sadra, and Mulatuj; Rupees 1,000 from the village 
of Hydrabad, besides whatever may be due on account 
of Bhownuggur and certain Doomalla village.s, 
which we shall take from the owners (giving them 
compensation), and transfer to you, &c. &c. ” 

, A subsequent memorandum, under date 12th July 
1808, recorded how the above promise had been 
redeemed :— 

“ W ith reference to our agreement of the 18th Juno 
1807, in which a deficit of Rupees 1,76,168-15-0 was 
^■hown on account of Doonuilla villages, Enains, &c., 
the following villages are ceded to make it good. 

“ Revenues actually realised in a. d. 1807-08 accord¬ 
ing to a memorandum received from the Resident:— 


11m. a. p. 

Bhownuggur. 7-1,500 0 0 

AV'urrat of Mt er Kuinaloodeen. 60,000 0 0 

Sokra, Sadra, and Mulntuj. J,450 0 ij 

Hydrabad. 1,000 0 () 


1,20,950 0 0 

“ Doonialla villages released from the 
owners, and transferred to the Company 
at the rental of a.d. 1807-8 as follows :— 

Dholha Pergunnn, 

Bhyad . 4,500 0 0 

Traj ... *... 6,000 0 0 

Burnj. 3,150 0 () 

Kuraln. 2,150 0 0 

-- 15,800 0 0 


(’arried ovrr., ., Its. 1,42,750 0 0 












Croiighr over.. .. 1,42,7.00 0 U 

Muhooda Perr/unna. 

Gorah. 000 0 0 

MahUtr Pergunna. 

Menduj, Mullawn, Kciiftt, and Goradce. 8,100 0 0 

Juska and Goradoo. 1,150 0 0 

Beejapoor Pergunm. 

Kurra . 4,401 0 0 

Oondye. 2,301 0 0 

Revenues tii>ee allotted from the year 
A.D. 1808-D: — 

Kuiifrhurghat . 3,750 0 0 

Doom ALLA Vii,laoks. 

Mahlur Peryunna. 

Anta. 950 0 0 

Muhooda Pergunna, 

t'Ogtuj . 2,500 0 0 

Sumadra . 1,500 0 0 

I'liemal. 4,200 0 0 

Pcempliij . 3,6CG 15 0 

Tota l-Ds. 1,76,168 15 0 

The following letter from Annuncl Rao Gnicowar to 
Major Walker on the same subject, and dated 26th 
June 1808, was received :— 

“As the Dooinalla villages which wore under the 
Pergunna ceded in payment of troops to the Honorable 
Company were managed separately, the following 
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Smngemcnt has been made for the continuance of the 
Dew ustlian and other grants from the year 1808-9 ;— 


Dholka Pergu7tna. 

Hajpoora assigned to Shree Chiindeshwar Mhadeo. 
Arnuj assigned to Bhool Bowanee. 

Naka Uuugola to the fort of Kaira (the Honorable 
Company). 


Angra 

ditto 

ditto. 

Kaira and Dadurda 

ditto 

ditto. 

Rundownry 

ditto 

ditto. 


Kolwar to Narayen Josee Nardeepoor. 

Alowar to, Hhervjrani Joseo. 

Muhoodn Penj^mna. 

Shastapoor to the .Jasoos. 

Midimoodpoor to Untal .losee. 

Kiinjerry to Slirec llunchorjee of Daltore. 

These twelve villages should be continued to those 
to whom tlicy have been given.’* 


The benevolent exertions of Colonel Walker for the 
suppression of infanticide among the Jarejas com- 
meucod during his first service in Kattywar, and 
when Soondeijee Senope was appointed the agent of 
(Jovcrnmeut in Okamundul; he was also entrusted with 
the prosecution of these measures in Cutch, where 
his iufluenoe was known to he considerable. 

. He was likewise directed to negotiate a claim for 3 lacs 
of rupees—Kiompensation for piracies on British vessels 
by the Okamundul chiefs—to be paid by annual instal¬ 
ments. This, however, did not succeed, but Soonderjee 
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the release of a number of vessels and their 
cargoes, which had been taken by the pirates. 

Colonel Walker regretted that some “ vigorous and 
decisive steps had not been taken in the earlier 
aggressions of the Oka pirates ; but under the present 
circumstances, the supervision of Soonderjee was pro¬ 
bably the best means, short of the conquest of their 
possessions, of regulating their future conduct.” 

In the month of April 1808, Canoojee Guicowar 
submitted himself, and was allowed to reside at Padra, 
about 10 miles Avest of Baroda, with an annuity of 
Rupees 50,000 per annum. 

In .Tune of this year, the Chief ofGhorassir entered 
into a permanent settlement of his tribute on security 
and principles similar to those of the Chiefs of Katty- 
war, being the first of the many tributaries not bcloug- 
ing to that province who did so. It was considered 
advantageous, as likely to induce tho Mahee Kanta 
tribes to follow his example. 

On the 23rd July, Colonel Walker submitted a report 
on the financial condition of the Guicowar state, in 
the course of which he remarked that the e-Apenditure 
had been larger than the estimate, particularly in the 
districts held by Seetarain and his family, in which the 
profusion and abuse Avas greater tlian elsewhere. 

Seetaram likewise resisted to the uttermost tlie 
introduction of these reforms and checks into his 
districts, which were considered indispensable. 

The reforms were calculated to produce the folloAving 
results :— 

Henceforth the revenues of the state would be secur¬ 
ed upon the responsibility of Avealthy and respect- 
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able shroffs; the Mamlutdars restrained from any 
extra cli.-'bursemeut beyond the fixed establisiinient, 
without tlie previous consent of the durbar; an 
agent on behalf of the durbar would be introduced 
into the districts, opening a channel of communica¬ 
tion between the people and the sovereign. 

Tlie actual result of the reforms was an increase of 
revenue of Rupees 4,14,433-1-0, and a decresse of 
expenditvxre of Rupees 2,51,852 on the estimate of the 


current year. 

The entire revenue of the Guioowar dominions in 
this year was Rupees 05,073.503, as shown in the 
statement a[>pended to this Chapter. 

'J’lic whole revenue was formed,—a system wliich 
still di-stinguishes tlie fiscal arrangements of the 
Guicowar state. The farmers were now, liowever, for 
the first time brought under t)ic action of written 
regulations. 

Tlie farmer was to recover all his revenue in the 
year. All arrears and all balances due by the Ryots for 
Tuccavi advances were to be reported to the Govern¬ 
ment Superintendent. 

For the expenses of each revenue district an 
allowance was assigned. 

All realisations in excess of the Jnnma was to be 
shown in the accounts. 

The Government Inspector was to have access to the 
records, and accounts were to be rendered m one month 
after the close of the year 

Interest was to be paid by the ryots at 1 per cent, 
per mensem, if the Jumma was not paid on the appoint¬ 
ed dates. 
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ansuig 

from public disturbances. 

The objMt of completing a perpetual settlement with 
the chiefs of the Mahee Kanta Moolukgeeree was 
advanced by letters addressed to them, and answers 
received from the following chiefs:— 

The Nuwab of Balasinore. 

The Jemedar of Pahlunpoor. 

The Raja of Ediir. 

The Raja of Ahniednuggur. 

^'he Chief of Peitapoor. 

The Chief of Maimsa. 

In Kattywar the Kattee.s had broken out, and perpe¬ 
trated many depredations in the country as well as in 
the districts ceded to the Honorable (.'ompnny, and 
Wittul Rao Deewanjee was directed to march agjunst 
tliem. 

The Koly Chief of Amliarn, in the Maliec Kanta, 
had early in tins year effectually repulsed an attack 
made on him by the Guicowar troops aided b}’’ 
Jaliin Sing, Raja of Mora: 5 .sa, in person, who was killed 
in the action. Amliara had been subsequently stormed 
and plundered by the reinforced Guicowar troops; but 
the chief had remained in the fastnc8.ses of the country, 
and in a threatening attitude ; he now responded to the 
offers of accommodation made to him, and gave security 
for his future obedience and good conduct. 

On thelPtb December 1808, Colonel Walker was able 
to report a “ final adjustment in behalf of all the 
members of the Guicowar family, who have recently 
returned from exile, and who are henceforward pro¬ 
vided with an adequate provision from the durbar,’* 
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he former was to be credited with any loss 
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Ilao, an illegitimate fion of Cloviiul R 
(iiiicowar, and Morar Rao, another son hy anothei 
motlier, were invited to Baroda througli Kanoojee, and 
received a maintenance of Rupees 5,000 and Rupees 
4,000 respectively. 

Deve and Appa Rao, the natural brothers of Mulhar 
Rao Guicowar, also received Rupees 1,800 per annum 
each. 

The only member of the hnnily in exile was Gunput 
Rao, the late Killedar of Sunkhera, who, however, 
was in a state of mental imbecility at Dhar, Ihs family 
being supported at Baroda. 

On the 23rd December, Colonel Walker reported 
that in carrying out the revenue reforms which had 
been decided on by the durbar, and communicated to 
Government, a general change in the charges of the 
forts and districts was contemplated, in furtherance of 
which the districts of Puttun and Gulla were to be 
given up by Seetaram, and Beesnuggur and Yeara hy 
Babajee. 

When the Choorchittces, or letters of release, were 
demanded from Seetaram, he replied by intimating his 
intention of renouncing charge of all his concerns, and 
retiring to Benares. Several conferences with See- 
tarain ensued, and he finally gave the letters of release 
for all the districts under liis charge; but when those 
for Puttun and Ahmedabad were delivered, Seetaram’s 
agents refused obedience till the Seebundy and 
bankers were satisfied. 

Seetaram was then remonstrated with, and the most 
unexceptionable security offered him lor the payment 
of the Seebundy, See., and he then gave fresli release 




•I’S, with many professions of’sincerity. Ou these 
Siinkhera was rolinquislied, but. a fresh refusal came 
from the ajjent at Ahinedabad unless the dues of tlie 
Seebundy were settled on the spot. 

Colonel Walker immediately ordered up the Bombay 
European Regiment from Broach. It arrived at Baroda 
on the 24 th Ueccmber, and on the 31st he was able 
to report that his assistant, Mr. Carnac, witli several 
officers of the durbar, were to leave Baroda that day, 
with a view to seeing Aiunedabad delivered up by 
Seetaram’s agent. 

Under these circumstances, Colonel Walker still dis¬ 
played his usual moderate and long-suffering spirit. 
Protracted negotiations were conducted with Seetaram, 
wlio still struggled to obtain payment without 
inquiry to his creditors, without any reference to tiie 
propriety of their demands, or providing any mode 
for the satisfaction of couriter-deinands of the Govern¬ 
ment on himself. Finally, 11 lacs of rupees ware 
borrowed by the Government to pay up and discharge 
the Seebundy of Seetaram’s district.^; accounts to be 
settled hereofrer. 

Colonel Walker informed the Government that 
Seetaram was almost always guided by the coun-seLs 
of his brother Succaram Chirnnajee, and Myput Rao 
Kakajee, and that he himself was a weak rather than 
a turbulent man ; and as for bis eventual disposal, 
(,'olonel \VaIker did not “ deem it proper to deprive 
liim of all hope and to drive him to despair.” He con¬ 
ceived “ it would be more consistent with the lenient 
policy of the Honorable Company at least to keep his 
expectations in 8uspen.se ”; therefore he acceded to 
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’s wish to 
Governor lurnself. 

'J’he same month of December likewise saw the 
termination of another difficulty which had threatened 
the peace of Kattywar. 

Futteh Mahomed, a partizan soldier, had obtained 
possession of the person of the Hao of Kntch, and had 
kept him in confinement while he usurped the powers 
of Government. This man had in the previous month, 
in concert with the Chief of Morvee, marched his troops 
into the Ilallar district of the peninsula, with the in¬ 
tention of attacking Nowanuggiir, while he sent an 
expedition across the Gulfia 15 vessels, which w'us 
repid.sed. Colonel Walker addressed Futtcih Maho¬ 
med on the 5th December, expressing his astonishment 
at this movement against a state under the protection 
of the Honorable Company, and assured him that any 
just demands he might Imve on Nowanuggiir, would 
be made good under the mediation of the Company, 
This being conveyed to him by Soonderjee Sew jee, 
produced the desired effect, and he returned to Cutcli. 
The district of Iliillnr, however, suffered considerably 
both from foes and friends as usual. Colonel Walker 
had doubtless peculiar satisfaction (in the early pros¬ 
pect of retiring from his office as llcsident) of being 
able to report that Ids endeavours to eradicate the 
practice of infanticide had already begun to bear fruit, 
'll forwarding with his letter of the 16th December 
copy of a report, from his Native agent in Kattywar 
to that eflect. [Enclosure missing.] 

The story of the year 1808 may be well closed by 
the transcript of Colonel Walker’s despatch, which 
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depute an agent to plead with the 
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his approaching' relinquishinent of 
Residency, and introduced the name of his successor, 
■who subsequently became Governor of Bombay, and 
Chairman of tlie East India Company :— 

“ 1. The period having now nearly arrived when I 
sliall request your permission to resign the situation 
of Resident at Baroda, I deem it but an act of justice 
to the office in which I have so long been honoured 
witli your confidence and support, to submit, with the 
greatest deference and respect, such observations as 1 
conceive may have some weight when the choice of 
my successor may become an object of your consi¬ 
deration. 

“2. During the period of seven years in which 
I have been entrusted with the charge of the Honor- 
aide Company’s interests at the Guicowar durbar, the 
views of the Honorable Company have been directed 
to certain objects of political advantage, having a more 
intimate connection with the internal management of 
the Guicowar affairs than is generally usual in political 
residencies. 

“ 3. Certain causes of a delicate nature called for 
and demanded an active interference in, and vigilant 
control over, every part of internal management, 
without which the objects of the Honorable Company’s 
Government could scarcely have been obtained, 
and the government of the Guicowar saved from 
the state of anarchy and confusion with which it was 
threatened. 

“ 4. The accurate knowledge which you, Honor¬ 
able Sir, possess of the progress of every public 
measure at Baroda, renders recapitulation or argument 
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i’cessary. Jt will probably be admitted that a con¬ 
siderable part of the success which has attended the 
projects of the Honorable Company’s Government in 
Guzerat has been produced by that intiiuate acquaint, 
auce with the members of the administration, and the 
smallest affairs of the government, which a long 
residence and constant attention could alone produce. 

“ 5. It is evident that the preservation of the advan¬ 
tages which the Honorable Company have acquired in 
Guzerat must be def)endeut, in a considerable degree, 
on a continuation of the same conduct winch acquired 
them ; for when we reflect nj)on the character of each 
individual of the administration of Annund Rao 
Gnicowar actuated by interest, enmity, and ambition. 


their views and paissions scarcely controlled by any 
consideration but their awe of the Conipany’s Go¬ 
vernment, it would be putting too much confidence in 
the weakness of human nature to suppose that they 
would neglect to avail themselves of every advantage 
which the disposition of the Rajah, or the inexperience 
of Futtoh Sing would enable them to obtain. 

“ 6. Hence, Honorable Sir, arises an evident neces¬ 
sity of placing a control over them in the person of 
the Hritish agent who may have to reside at Baroda. 

“ 7. This control, however, from the nature of the 
case, can only' beeffectuidlynin|>osed by a per-son whose 
previous habits and acquaintance, both with the prin- 
ciple.s and progress of measures at Baroda, enable him 
to follow and defect the acts ()f the administration as 


they occur, and, by the seasonable interposition of the 
Honorable Company’s authority, check irregularities 
as they may arise. 
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“8. This will certainly rerjuire some conduct and 
some delicacy. Giving, therefore, full weight to the 
preceding considerations, I respectfully beg leave to 
solicit your attention to the claims and services of Mr. 
Oarnac, the present First A-ssistant to this Residency. 

“ 9. Mr. Carnac joined me on niy first arrival at 
Baroda in 1802. He has, consequently, been present 
and assisted in the execution of every measure of the 
Honorable Company’s Governinent, and I am happy, 
on tins public occasion, to acknov/ledge and point out 
to the notice of the Honorable Company’s Govern¬ 
ment my sense of the value of that gentleman’s 
assistance and services. 


“ 10. The Honorable the Governor in Council has 
upon several occasions recorded his testimony of 
approbation on Mr. Carnac’s conduct and services, and 
the propriety and ability witlj which be conducted 
the duties of the Residency during my absence in 
Kattywar, afford him aii additional claim to the notice 
of Government. 

“II. Being personally known to the Guicowar 
family and the administration, and possessing every 
facility of colloquial intercoui’se, to tliem ho would he an 
agent peculiarly acceptable, from their previous know¬ 
ledge of his habits, character, and disposition; while 
his other local requirements render him in every other 
respect an une.xeeptionable person to protect and pre¬ 
serve the Honorable Company’s interests at Baroda. 

“ 12. To Futteh Sing Guicowar in particular, with 
whom Mr. Carnac has cultivated an useful acquain¬ 
tance, his succession to this Residency would he 
considered particularly gratifying. This prince has 
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frefjuenlly expressed his wislies to me in favour of Mr. 
Carnac, but riioro particularly in a letter to my address, 
which the knowledge of my intended departure from 
Baroda produced. 

“ Id. It may also be proper to advert to the circum¬ 
stances under which this gentleman joined this 
Ivesidency. At that time his father, Mr. Ilivett, was a 
member in the Council of the Presidency, and his 
views were evidently directed to obtain an establi.sh- 
incnt lor his son in Guzerat, by causing him to devote 
his time to the acquirement of that experience which 
might evcntnally entitle him to the succession. It is 
therefore but performing a pleasing part of my duty 
in noticing Mr. Carnac’s pretensions, acquired by the 
sacrifice of several years of valuable time, under the 
just hope that the services and situation of his father 
would secure him the approbation and support of the 
Honorable the Governor in Council.” 

Lieutenant Carnac was therettpon appointed Acting 
Resident until further orders and until the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors should be known, and Colonel 
Walker gave up the charge of the Residency, and left 
Baroda on the 11th January 1809. 





CHAPTER IX. 


The annals of the year 1811 and 181*2, which form 
the subject of the present Chafiter, include some events 
of considerable importance in the history of the 
province. I’hese were—hostilities ai^-ainst the Jam 
of Nowanuggur ; the detection of Kanoojee Guicowar’s 
last conspiracy, and his ultimate fate; the disputed 
succession in the Joonaghur family; the lifjuidation of 
the pecuniary claims of the Honorable Company on 
the Guicowar state ; and the perpetual settlement with 
the tributaries of the Mahee Kanta Moolukgeeree. 

It was early in the year 1811 that the necessity of 
com pleting the arrangement initiated by Major Walker 
for the repayment of the pecuniary claims of theCutch 
government on the Jam of Nowanuggur became 
obvious. At the same time, the distracted condition 
of Poorbunder, tlie disputed succession in the family 
of Joonaghur, the renewed depredations of tlie Katties 
in the Company’s districts, and the occurrence of fresh 
piracies, called for a demonstration of power, and the 
presence of the Resident in Kattywar. 

Captain Carnac informed Government, on the 8th 
August, that the turbulence and ambition of the Jam 
would render the use of compulsion necessary to secure 
the payment of the Cutch demands, J'hese consisted 
of bond debts, 5 lacs of Korees incurred for military 
assistance rendered to the Jam in hisrjnarrels with his 
minister, the Kh.awass, with interest thereupon to the 
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int of Korees 7 lacs and 60,000, and the expenses 
subsequent ineffectual attempts to enforce payment 
amounting to 6 lacs of Korees in addition; total 
1,860,000 Korees. 

^’be Jam not only evaded all settlement of these 
claims, but evinced his arrogance and hostility in eject¬ 
ing the agent employed in anti-infanticide inquiries 
from his territory, and in his insolent reply to a demand 
of satisfaction for a cowardly and savage attack on an 
officer (Lieutenant Knight) by some of the mercena¬ 
ries of tiis fort of Moor pour. 

The Jam, in his written reply for satisfaction for this 
outrage, inerely said—“ This European was probably 
walking intoxicated, and by chance a quarrel occurred 
with a sepoy, who wounded liim.” The sepoy had 
been dismissed, and the Jam offered money to Lieute¬ 
nant Knight, who, thongli refusing it, was willing (as 
was Major Boye, his Commanding Officer) to accept 
the apologies of the Jam. Captain Carnac, however, 
informed the Jam that they were insufficient, and 
demanded the surrender of the assailants for punish¬ 
ment, for the Jatn’s general behaviour was offensive, 
and this was only an isolated “ proof of the existence 
of the same spirit of barl)arity, the cognisance of which 
has already been declared with a profligate effrontery.” 

This Jam (Jesajee) had evidently projects of asserting 
his independence; he had formerly and now again 
instigated the other Kattywar ciiiefs to combine 
against the paramount power at the very moment 
when (fool as he was) that power alone stood between 
him and an invasion by the superior forces of the 
Cutcl) government. 
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Poorbunder, Prethiraj, the son and heir of the 
Rana had placed himself at the head of a body of 
luorceurades, and seized ou the forts Chyah and 
Kuseevah, demanding of his fatlier, as the price of his 
returning to reside quietly in Poorbunder, “ the pos¬ 
session of one of the gates, a guard of 50 of his owu 
followers, his two principal counsellors to receive 
salaries from the state, one of them to hold the above- 
mentioned gate, the other to have possession of the 
fort of Chyah, whih a garrison of 50 men, to be also 
paid by the state; all tlie expenses of his household 
to be paid monthly by the state ; an appanage, equal 
to that of his grandfather, Lartanjee (after his abdica¬ 
tion) to be granted him, and (final stroke of the scribes 
who drew u]) the document) a salary granted to his 
two secretaries.” 

Captain Elwood, who commanded the independent 
Company at Poorbnnder, vainly endeavoured (doubt¬ 
less w ith many apt and choice metaphors), to bring 
Prethiraj to a sense of the extravagance of his conduct; 
and as the Honorable Company had a special interest 
in the welfare of Poorbnnder, a small force under 
Colonel East was at once sent up thither, which speedily 
extinguished Prethiraj, stormed the fort of Chyah, and 
occupied that of Kusseerah. 

The petty piratical states of Okamundnl having, in 
spite of (or in consequence of the neglect of) Soonderjee 
Stojee, evinced a tendency to revert to their evil 
propensities, one illustration of which was their 
rebuilding the fort at Positra, Colonel East, on the 
1.3th June 1811, proceeded thither, and dismantled it. 
The Bombay Government had meditated placing a 
21 
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^^rmanent detachment there, but Colonel East having 
retired to Poorbunder before orders reached him, this 
salutary measure, which would probably have led to 
the anne:xation of Okainundul, and put into the posses¬ 
sion of the Honorable Company the best harbour on 
that coast, and a bridle in the jaws of all the pirates 
that issued from the creeks of Sind and the Gulf of 
Ciitch, was not completed. 

On the death of Nawab Hamid Khan, of Joonaghnr, 
his sou, Behander Khan, a youth f»f 17 years of age, 
was put forward in opposition to Sulabut Khan, the 
younger, and (as was at first declared by Captain 
Carnacand Baroda administration) legitimate son ; the 
first was the son of a slave girl, the latter of a lady of 
the Rhadunpoor family. 

To arrange all these matters, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned the journey of the Resident to 
Kattywar, a considerable reinforcement Avfis added to 
Colonel East’s detachment, and the whole placed 
under the command of Colonel Smith. 

Futteh Sing Guicowar accompanied the Resident on 
this occasion. 

Before leaving Baroda, however, the affairs of Seeta- 

rau), the c.x-niiuister, demanded attention. Alwavs 

•< 

la.t and profuse in his pecuniary affairs, Seetanim had 
become involved in the distresses of his brother Suka- 
ram Bapoo, who had foolishly undertaken the manage¬ 
ment of the principality of Dhar, wliich he proceeded 
with in the same spirit of folly in Avhich he had 
entered on it. A part of his troops had been raised at 
Baroda, and now returned to demand their pay from 
Seetarain, who had engaged them. They surrounded 


his house, and put him in Bhurna. Rupees 2,87,000 
were owing, but a compromise could he effected for 
Rupees 1,10,000 paid down; this was raised on the 
guarantee of the Honorable Company, to be; repaid by 
instalments out of his pension: the guarantee was 
given on 5ih September 1811, and Seetaram released 
from Dlmrua; he showed his gratitude in the follow¬ 
ing March. 

The Sooba of Kattywar, which had hitherto been 
held by the family'of liabajec, was now conferred on 
Wittul Rao Deewanjee. 

The original treaties concluded between the Honor¬ 
able Company and Annund Rao Guicowar, which had 
hitherto l>eeu in the custody of Seetaram, Avere ibruial- 
ly delivered to Futteh Sing Guicowar in full durbar 
on the 21st August 1811. 

I'he force under Colonel Smith was assembled at 
Poorbnnder, whither Captain Carnac repaired. The 
obstinacy of the Nowanuggur chief had shown itself 
in preparations for resistance; in repudiating all his 
engagements entered into with Colonel Walker; in 
treating with severity those of his dependents who had 
negotiated them ; in driving the Guicowar’s agents out 
of his territory with every mark ot contempt, and in 
laying w^aste his own villages to impede the march of 
the British force. 

Colonel Smith moved from Poorbnnder on the 17th 
January 1812, halted on the Nowanuggur frontier 
from the 19th to the 27 th, while articles of submis¬ 
sion were transmitted to the Jam for his acceptance. 

Captain Carnac, in addition to these articles, had 
recommended that, in case of continued obstinacy, the 
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Ouicowar should be allowed to demand a cession of a 
moiety of the Jam’s territory, and to exercise a per¬ 
manent control over the administration of that chief; 
but the Bombay Government was not prepared to go 
quite so far as the Resident in aggrandizing their ally, 
and, rejecting the former proposal in toto, desired an 
explanation of the nature and extent of the proposed 
control. 

'The Jam evaded agreeing to the articles, and as 
Tiieutenant Phelan, of H. M.’s 47th, was killed while 
out :diooting in the vicinity of camp by some of the 
Jam’s people, the force again advanced, at the earnest 
solicitations of an envoy from Nowannggur. It then 
halted for a day, again advanced on receiving only 
vague assurances at second-hand, and on the 12th 
February arrived within three miles of tlie town. 
Fresh negociutors then came out, and caused a delay of 
several days, ending in Captain Carnac's mortification 
at finding himself still met with deceit and evasion. 
Gn the ICth the troops were under arms, and had 
advanced some hundred paces, when another deputa¬ 
tion vvas met, promising full and entire submission to 
the demands of the allied governments. 

I’lie same game was protracted for four more days, 
till, on the evening of the 20th, Captain Carnac limited 
the term of grace to 3 o’clock the next morning. The 
force at that hour took up its final position, and 
commenced erecting batteries (not without being fired 
upon). These were not, however, ready till the evening 
ot the 23r(l; the ultimatum was then again offered, 
hour new articles being added to the former, viz.— 
1st, a permanent augmentation of tribute; 2nr/, the 
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of Serryah bunder; 3rfJ, payment of a 
for firing on the British troops ; 4tA, the destruction 
of the fort ofMoor|X)or, wliere Lion tenant Knight had 
been wounded, and from which the murderers of 
Lieutenant Phelan had issued. 

Having exhausted all the acts of defiance, procrasti¬ 
nation, and delusion, and finding the end rapidly 
approaching, the Jam succumbed. 

The pecuniary claims of the Gutch Government 
were then submitted to the arbitration of Captain 
Carnac. They were fixed by him at 13 lacs of Korees, 
or Rupees 4,33,3.30, which the Jam bound himself to 
pay in five annual instalments. 

The Bombay Government, on the 2‘2ndJune, ap¬ 
proved of the terms offered to, and accepted by the Jam 
(see Appendix), but desired some explanation of the 
pecuniary arrangements, as it appeared that Captain 
Carnac’s settlement had imposed on the Jam a much 
larger sum than Colonel Walker had at unanticipated, 
he having stated that ICorees 6,75,000 would be con¬ 
sidered amply sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
Gutch Government, whereas Captain Carnac had 
awarded neatly tliree times that amount. 

{'aptain Carnac’s views of the Joonaghur question 
were much changed since he first reported on it. 

He now doubted whether any benefit would ho 
derived from interference. Behander Khan was no 
doubt illegitimate, but there were reasons for doubting 
whether Suhbut Khan was not spurious; the former 
was older, had a strong party, and was in possession ; he 
was likewise willing to gratify the Guicowar govern- 
ment for its support, for “ it was in contemplation 
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the execution of the requisite arrangements 
question, the Joonaghur authorities were prepared 
to enter on some compromise of the possession of tlie 
Port of Korinar, wliicli now belongs in equal propor¬ 
tions to Joonaghur and the Guicowar Government; 
and also the tribute which the former levies on tlie 
Guicowar fort of Umrellec and its depciHleucies; the 
constant disputes prevailing at Korinar between tho 
authorities of tho respective governments, which 
ultitnately tone! to general disadvantage, and to the 
suppression of all mercantile pursuits and industry 
among its inhabitants, render it an object to consoli¬ 
date that possession. The last-mentioned claim (ot 
tribute) was renounced by the late Nawab, but the 
deed to that effect from negligence was not executed ; 

the claim itself amounting only to Rupees- 

aunually, is of recent existence, and has not been de¬ 
manded for some years.” 

The Government of Bombay was surprised and 
dissatisfied with this view of the matter. Theyrernai-ked 
(1st June) that Captain Caruac in his first report on the 
Joonaghur succcs.sioti liad not expre.sscd any doubt at 
all of the legitimacy of tho younger son of the late 
Nawab, and the Baroda administration had avowed its 
intention of supporting his pretensions. In a subse¬ 
quent letter similar views hud been expressed, and the 
G jvernracut had then warned the Resident not to afford 
any countenance to the usurpation of Behander Khan, 
but to use every advisable means of reinstating the 
younger, and, as then supposed, legitimate, son. The 
Government also reminded Captain Carnac that he had 
again, on a later occasion, reiterated that the Baroda 
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•s5j^,2^vernment was warmly interested in the claims of the 
legitimate son, who, he had added, had a powerful 
party in his favour. The sentiments of the Bombay 
Government had been in perfect unison with these 
feelings of the Baroda administration; had concurred 
in his support; and expressed a pointed opinion that 
any delay in the settlement of its affairs would tend to 
the consolidation of the power of the usurper. 

The Government was therefore concerned to find 
that though the British force for the settlement of 
Kattywar difficulties was in the province, the Baroda 
administration was disposed to favour the views of the 
usurper, and instructed the Resident to seize an early 
opportunity of communicating to the Guicowar the 
explicit declaration that they disavowed all connection 
with any nioasure whicdi might be constructed as 
su}'porting the usurpation of Behander Khan, and 
regretted the inefficiency and delays that had marked 
our interposition in the settlement of this question; 
and, in particular, that having made a movement in 
that direction, the Resident should have acquiesced in 
the policy of the Guicowar Government rather than 
enforced the rights of the legitimate heir with the aid 
of the force then assembled in Katty war for such very 
purposes. 

On the 20th August 1813, Captain Camac, in reply 
to these strictures of Government, submitted copy of 
a report* by C'aptain McMurdo, his Assistant in 


* Nott .—Portions of this despatch shown by blank lines hare 
been torn off. 
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imtywar, dated 23rd Decenibev 1812, iu which that 
Officer expressed himself in the following terms :— 

“ The primary object which called for my attention 
wag to institute an iiKjuiry into the right of succession 
to tlie Musnud disputed by Behander Khan, the 
illegitimate son of the late Nawab Hamed Khan, and 
Salabut Khan, his reputed son by a lawful wife, and 
to ascertain the grounds upon which they respectively 
founded their claims, so that no doubt should remain 
on a subject of such importance. 

“ It would be superfluous to point out to your notice 
the obstacles wliicli naturally presented tlieraselves to 
a satisfactory research into a dispute of this nature, 
and it evidently required much caution to avoid being 
deceived by the arguments advanced by both parties, 
and to discover the truth in the series of coutradictious 
which occurred in the course of the investigation. 

“ riie title of this youth (Balabut Khan), you are 
already infrwnied, was considered by the respectable 
people of the country, even during the life-time of 
llamed Khan, as an intrigue of the Zenana, and the 
circumstances attending his adoption by the Begum 
Kuinaul Bukhtoo, you are also aware, are, at present, 
universally acknowledged and spoken of without 
reserve. 

“ To elucidate the deception of his birth, it may be 
nece.ssary, however, to state that tlie Begum, at the 
earliest stage of her su])posed pregnancy, retired from 
Joonaghur to Kesode, where she remained quite pri¬ 
vately until the time of her delivery had arrived. Of 
three pregnant women whom she had kept with her, 
one only was delivered of a son, which was adopted by 
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tidings of his hirtli prornnl- 
gatfd throughout tire country. 

“ 'J’he parents of this cliild are affirmed to bo oil- 
luanufacturers, and although it might he difficult to 
acquire positive pro(»f of a transaction of so private a 
nature, or to induce those concemed to acknowledge 
the fraud, still, 1 beg leave to add, the truth of the 
important parts of this statement has been corroborat¬ 
ed by every disinterested person with whom 1 have 
made it my duty to converse on the subject. 

“ I have the honour at the same time to transmit 
copy and translate of the deed executed by the Begum 
Kuinaul Bukhtoo acknowledging the illegitimacy of 
Sulabut Khan; hut as this paper has been reported to 
have been taken from lier bv force, I shall take the 
liberty to submit what has come to my knowledge 

--impression may invalidate in your mind, 

the authenticity of a document of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to the discovery of the truth. 

“ A few hours before tlie demise of the late Nawab, 
he recommended to Oornur Mokhasun (a Nawab 
Jernedar who had repeatedly saved his life) and Minca 
Azimbeg, a Chella of his own family, to suppoi’t 
the just title of Behauder Khan, and desired them to 
look iqion him as the son of his lawful wife, and to 
instruct him to respect Kumanl Bukhtoo as a parent. 
Shortly after tin? death of Ilaraed Khan, this youth was 
removed from Puttiin (where he had hitherto resided 
with his niothor) and fdaced under the protection of 
-obedience. 

“ The friends of Behauder Khan were induced thus 
to conciliate the Begum from a knowledge oftliedesign 



e Begum, and tlie glad 
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she had adopted Sulahut Klian. 1 heii’ 
endeavours to blind that lady to their views' by marked 


courtesy and respect completely succeeded, and in full 
confidence of the devotion of Behauder Ivhan and his 


party to her will, at a time when she 'vvas not only free 
from personal restraint, but in full possession of power, 
Kumanl Bukhtoo voluntarily executed the deed in ques¬ 
tion, and, at the request of Behauder Khau’s friend, 

rendered it more authentic b}’’ --seals of 

the Peer Zadas of Joonaghur, who, I beg to remark, 
liave----pervaded the family. 

“ The only arguments which were adduced in favour 
of Sulahut Khan were the ceremonies attending Ins 
birth, and the assertions of the Beebee’s Mehta that 
ho was the son of llarned Khan by Kuraaiil Bukhtoo, 
but the latter were unsubstantiated by any testiipony, 
and not supported by a high person of the late Nawab’s 
governtnent or family. 

“ A disputed title to a government is generally 
considered as holding forth strong encouragement for 
individuals to advance their personal interests by sup¬ 
porting witii their influence the claims of one or other 
of the competitors; hut in the case of .loonaghur, we 

observe a struggle betvveen more--for 

many months, witliout one attempt having been 
made by either to espouse the jiretensions of >Stila- 
hut Khan, which, had they possessed the smallest 
grounds of justice, would scarcely', it may be pre¬ 
sumed, under such circumstances, have been so totally 
neglected. 


“ The result of this part of the inquiry has been (lie 
rejecli'ui of the title of Sulahut Khan to the Musiiud 
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tion of what has been advaneed, together with the cir¬ 
cumstance of the late Nnwab having persisted in di,s- 
avowing the cliild even on hisdeatli-bed, it will appear 
conclusive to your mind, and that of the Right Honor¬ 
able the Governor in -would have been 

to have acknowledged a right, the legitimacy of which 
rests upon the ipse duvit of interested persons, and not 
even corroborated by presumptive testimony. 

“ The title of Sulabut Khan having thus been set 
aside, the next object of attention that presented itself 
was to discover upon what grounds his rival founded 
his pretensions to the government, and to ascertain 
whether or not the desire of countenancing none but 
legitimate authority would render it necessary to search 
for a lineal descendant of Ilamed Klian in another 
branch of tlic family. 

“ The authorities of Joonaghur met our inquiries 
on this subject by producing an attested copy of the 

-Khan, his heir. I am aware this 

document is already in your possession, but as it is a 
principal link in the chain of evidence submitted in 
this report, I take the liberty to enclose translation of 
a copy,, attested by the seals of the Jemedar Oorner 
Mokhasun. 

“ By the tenets of the Mahomedan law, a child 
born of a woman of ever so mean or disreputable a 
family is considered Hullal, or legitimate, provided the 
ceremony of Nika has been previously jicrformed by 
tlie parlies; and in this view of the case, Behauder 
Khan is perfectly qualified to inherit the honours of his 
family, as it is a fact which has never l^een doubted that 
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to late Nuwal/ ami the mother of Behuiider Khan 
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Kazee of Joonagliur. 


“ In addition to these jiowerful voucliers, the justice 
of the pretensions of RehaiiUer Kiian was argued by his 
advocates, on tlie grounds of precedent and established 
usage, and they adduced in evidence the cases of 
Hanied Khan and his father, Moliohut Khan, who 
were both tlic offsprings of a sinnilar connexion to that 
in which Bohauder Khan was born, and who, in default 
of j)rogeuy in the cst'ddished and more legitimate 
form of wedlock, succeeded respectively to the Musnud 
with general approbation, and whose claims were never 
challenged by any branch of the Babi family. 

“ The truth of tliis assertion---in the 

country, and does not admit of a doubt; but as it may 
be satisfactory to the Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council that no evidence on a subject of such interest 
shoidd pass imrecor<led, I beg leave to forward the 
deposition of Runguhlas Tricumdas, Avhosc family have 
resided in Joonsjgbur for many years, and who himself, 
for a short period, administered to the affairs of go¬ 
vernment during the life-time of iiamed Khan. 

The evidence adduced on this liead appeared to 
the Dewanjec and myself to establish beyond a doubt 
the validity of the pretensions of Behauder Khan, and, 
under that impression, he has been formally acknow¬ 
ledged as heir to the Musnud of Joonaghur; and in 

concluding the-----only respectfully to 

express a hope that the principle upon wliich the forego¬ 
ing decisions have been formed, may be considered such 
a.s to induce my superiors to extend their confirmation 
to the propriety and justice of the measures. 
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T shall HOW proceed to detail for your itiformation 
the circumstances attending the settlement of the 
diiferonces that existed between the authorities of 
Joonaghur and the Guicowar government; but in 
order that the motives for the acquiescence of the 
former to demands which they rejected nine months 
since may be more clearly understood, I shall state, as 
concisely as possible, the situation ol affairs in that 
canital from --non-compliance with the 
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wishes of Government did not proceed from any 
established principle of opposition to legal anthorit}, 
but had its origin in the selfish conduct of certain indi¬ 
viduals, who, in order to support their private views, 
sacrificed the good of the state by thwarting each 
other in every attempt made to an accommodation. 

“ I*reviou 3 to your final departure from Kattywar, 
proposals for an adjustment had been made to Wittul 
Rao Dewanjec through Rugonathjee Mehta ot Kotiana, 
who, although his family still possesses the title of 
Dewan of joonagliur, was excluded from all share 
ia the administration some ^'■ears before the late 

Nawab’s death --perceived could not be 

matured in conscijuence of a violent opposition to 
the introduction ot the authority ol Rugonathjee s 
family into the government. 

“ The leaders of the adverse jiarty were Oomur 
Mokhasnn, the principal Arab Jemedar, and Mirza 
Azimheg, a Cbella and confidential servant of the late 
Nawab. TJie objections which these persons had to 
the Kotiana Niizur being placed in the mauagcnient of 
afl'air.s, arose from tlie pride and ambition which have 
long characterised that family, and from a conviction 
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jjeir-of all the ancient servants 

government followed by the appropriation of the 
ir and emoluments of the state to their own 
ndisenient, a line of conduct which has been 

hich in the end he 


pursued by their father, and to w 


fell a victim. 

“ In consequence of these dissensions among the 
self-constituted ministers of the government, the 
authority of Behauder, which they had unanimously 
agreed to acknowledge, was entirely superseded, and a 

Takecf-placed upon llie gates of the palace 

__SebuTidy, ostensibly for arrears of-the 

amount of five lacs of Korces-lac of rupees 

due to tlie sbrofl'-Guicowar army for which 

Oom^ir Mokbasun is Bhandery. 

“ P.agonathjce and his brother Runchorjec Mehta 

had no influence in —-——— their name and 

family, and a few of the inferior Sebuncly Jeinedars ; 
whilst their opponents not only possessed the principal 
gates of the town, but could at pleasure command the 
person of Beliauder Khan. Thus powerful, liowever, 
they nevertheless declared their determination to foim 
no government without the sanction of the supieme 
authority in the country, and openly (and witli 
apparent justice) accuseil Runchorjee and his brother 
of having’ prevented the proposals casually made to 
yon at Lallwar from being matured, for the purpose 
of furthering their own ambitious views, which would 
have been frustrated by an arrangement at tliat time. 

“ The two parties, equally alarmed at the controlling 

influence with --- establishing in the place, 

kept up a si eret comnuinication with that officer and 
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whilst Dehautlor Khan and liis iiiutliei’, 
(lently untle-'ided to whose management they should 
entrust themselves, intrigued by turns with each. The 
principal resources of Joonaghur having been withheld 
i>y the Guicowar government, it soon became apparent 
that the period was fast approaching which would 
tenninate the disputes, and by a passive line of conduct 
on our part, affairs wotild of their own accord mature 
and enable us effectually and without trouble to secure 
tlie interests, and support the authority of the Guicowar 

government- 

“ Accordingly, early-RuueborjeeMehta 

Comma-conclude an arrangement in 

the terms demanded by the Guicowar government, 
and these proposals W'ere immediately followed by 
others of a similar nature by the Jemedar Oomur and 
his party, with the intimation that Runchorjee had 
pi*ocnred the seal of government privateli/ from the 
mother of Behauder, and that his own powers had been 
publicly authenticated in the durbar under the gua¬ 
rantee of the Feerzadas, who, from the prospect of a 
happy settlement of all disputes, were induced to 
attend for the first time since the death of Ilamed 
Khan. 

Independently of other circumstance.?, a knowledge 
that Behauder Khan had become jealous of the aulho- 
j jfy-- gave a colour of truth to the asser¬ 

tion of Oomur Mokhasun regarding the illicit measures 
by which Runchorjee had---in this trans¬ 

action, and combined with the tenor of a communication 
made by that Mehta, that the sanction of Government 
would be required to his appropriation of certain lands 
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own benefit and security, decided tlie 
myself uj)on counteriancing, though not 
the advances of the Sebundy. 
be proper in tliis place to remark that the 
elitas have shown themselves in several 


instances to be decidedly inimical to the Guicowar 


authorities in this country; and under such circum¬ 
stances, it might not be-a state such as 

Joonaghur. 


“ Oornur Mokhasun arrived in this camp early in 
Novombtr with Kessnudas and Fctarnbcr, two Kar- 

harees of tlie government, and after --—-- 

presented by the Dewanjee, but in consef|uence of 
further intrigues by the Kotiana Mehtas in Joonaghur, 
which have with difficulty been thwarted, the cus¬ 
tomary deeds on the different articles were not exe¬ 
cuted until rny departure from Kattywar, 

“ Few remarks appear to bo necessary to be made 

on the articles of agreement. They --- as suggested 

in your official letter to Government, under date 23 rd 
April last, for the cession of the share of Korinar and 
the Juinmabundy upon the Guicowar Mahal of 
TTnrellee and its dependencies, which latter had been 
renounced by the late Nawab. They also embrace an 
arrangement for the free pilgrimage to Soinnath 

Futtun, which-lively interest with the 

Guicowar government, and anxiously desired by 
Hindoos of all classes to relieve this sacred and famous 
place of pilgrimage from the insults of the Maliome- 
dans, who not only sedulously obstructed their wor¬ 
ship, but entered the recesses of their temples, without 
the smallest respect to their prejudices or customs. 







ss^^Tiie provision made for Knniaiil Biikhtoo BeeUee 
may probably bo considered as amply sufficient for the 
purpose cl supporting the respectability of iier rank. It 
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includes the Pergunna of Kassodc, with every other 
perquisite which .she possessed during the lilc-tiine of 
her husband, for whicli, as you will ob.serve, Ooinur 
Mokluibuu is Bhandary. 

Ihe Nu/.urana, or customary present-— 

inucb smaller in consideration of the small cession 
and of the low state of the finances of Joonaglmr thuu 
utlierwise, would liave been admitted; ami it ought 
not, 1 respectfully conceive, to be looked upon as a 
pivcedcut for the future. 

“ la your official de.spatch to Govcrnineut dated 
2:}rd April last, you transmitted a statement of the 
revenues of Joouaghur, and the mode in which they 
were embezzled ; but upon further inve.stigation, it ap¬ 
pears that, independent of those included in the docu • 
meut above alluded to, there are other abuses which 
have hud their rise in the unsettled state in which 
file govern.ncnt has been for the last eighteen months, 
from wliich it appears conclusive that this petty chief¬ 
tain cannot, of his own acceu'd, attain any degree of 
efficiency. 

“ Independent of the impolicy of countenancing tlio 
dismeiuberineut of a tributary state by a powerful 
and lawlcKS faction, the restoration of the legal autho¬ 
rity in doonoglun may possibly be considered on other 
grounds to be worthy the attention of the Baroda 
administration; and in ease it maybe found e.xpcdient 
to comply witii any wishes that may be e.xprcssed by 
Hollander Khan towards ihi.s end, it i.s proper you 
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^iild 1)6 acquainted that, in vernovirig the Mahals from 
their |>ri*sent possessors, and providiug for them by 
other means, according to the justice of their respective 
claims, although there is every reason to suppose that 
the inlluence of the Guicovvar government, under the 
able and prudent guidance of Wittul Ruo Dewajee, 
may render coercive measures unnecessary ; neverthe¬ 
less, 1 would respectfully beg leave to suggest that 
authority be delegated to the Sirsooba of Kattywar to 
employ the means at his disposal, sliould their applica- 
tiofi be ultimately requisite.” 

Poorhu7idei\ 7th February 1813,’’^ 


Early in the year 1812, Government had desired 
Captain Carnac to make ‘‘a full report upon the 
diects produced, not only on the character of the chiefs 
of Okamundul, but also on the country in general, in 
consequence of their relinquishment of |)iracy, whether 


* N. —There is a peculiarity about this letter, which is a rougfi 
dp>.rt (in a dork’s hand) corrected apparently by Captain McMurdo 
hy hii own hand. Tho first date is Bbownuggur, 13th December 
1812, but after correcting it, and striking out several paragraphs 
not essential, that officer seems to have dated it from Poorbuiuler, 
7th February 1813. It is endorsed as follows : — 

Letter from Captain McMnrdo, No. 1, Joonnghur, dated 23rd 
December 1812. Copy forwarded to Government uiidtr 20ih 
August 1813; ditto to Captain B«llant3^ne, 7th October 1813. 
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t’o resorted to commercial pursuits, or to 
other iiahits of industry, with a view to earning a live¬ 
lihood ; and in consideration of the fidelity with which 
these chieftains have observed their obligations,* the 
(Government was desirous to extend every protection 
and indulgence iu tlieir lawful pursuits, with the view 
of converting them into useful members of society, the 
attainment of which their exemplary conduct would 
seem to oifer a favourable presage at no distant period 
of time.” 

Captain Carnac replied the Oka chiefs had ccrtainl))' 
not Ijecu concerned in any acts of piracy since 1809, but 
that they had not shoAvn much activity in any .scheme 
of honest industry, which was partly owing to the un- 
grateftil nature of the soil on which they were located. 

The report on the sirrangements proposed for the 
extrication of the state of Poorbunder from its serious 
financial enibarrassments (dated 1st May 1812) is 
sibsent from the records; but from the remarks ot the 
Government of Bombay upon it, dated 15th July 1812, 
it seems that the prospect was anything but eiieoiirag- 
iug. 1 he scheme seems^ to have been to entrust tl^(^ 
M'hole revenue alTairs to Soonderjee Sewjee for oiglit 
years, by which time heengnge»l tolirpiidate the whole 
debt. This farming system the Government observed 
WHS. on general principles, objectionable in a high 
degre', hut, perhaps, on certain occasions unavoidable ; 
thorefure, “ having great reliance on the rectitude of 
princifde of Soonderjee Sewjee, as well a.s liis attach¬ 
ment to Poorl)uuder itself, and the solicitude he must 
feel for his own reputation,” the Bombay Govorumeiit 
concurred in the proposed measures. 
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liowcver, that Ca 
make an annual report of the progress of Soonderjee’s 
administration. 

Ilalajee died about this time, and his late rebellious 
son Prethiraj, mounted the Gadee of Poorbuuder. 

While the Resident was absent in Kattywar, a con¬ 
spiracy, organised by Kanoojee Gnicowar, was nipped 
in the bud at Baroda. 'J’hat restless member of the 
Gnicowar family, whose life had been a succession of 
plots, rebellious, imfirisonments, and escapes, deemed 
the present conjuncture of affairs favourable for anotlier 
attempt. Prom Ids residence at Padra he was looking 
cut on current events with an eager eye; and able to 
inform himself of all that was going on in the palace, 
he marked the pecuniary distress and the discontent 
of the ex-minister, Seetarain; he ascertained that 
Tuckutbye, the favourite wife of Anuund Rao, was 
dissatisfied ; he maintained correspondence witli several 
mercenary leaders out of service, and with some 
Koly chiefs of a turbulent character, and lie entered 
into communication with the Jam of Is^owanuggur, 
who was well pleased at the prospect of such a timely 
divereion, when he himself w as threatened by the pow er 
of the allied Governments. The Jam, however, had no 
money to spare, and, perhaps, no w’ill to spare it. The 
absence of the Resident and a part of the subsidiary force 
from Baroda made Kanoojee re-double his energies. 
J'uokutbye committed herself (»u paper as the well- 
wisher of some inoveineiit. Seetaram listened, de¬ 
clared the scheme insane, refused to join it, but 
w ould not denounce it. A monied man in Ahme- 
dabad sujiplied a little money, troops were secretly 
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raised, Bliatteejee, the chief of Amlyara, was said 
to be ready, the Kolees of the Maiiee banks Mould 


attack the town, some discontented Arabs Mouhl 
tlireaten the camp and rush upon the Residency, and 
then, alas ! just as everything was ripening. Cap¬ 
tain Rallantyne, on the morning of the 2nd April, rode 
into Padra with a body of Guicowar horse, interposed 
between Kanoojee’s residence, and the cpiarters of his 
followers, and sent him a message to come down. 
Kanoojee flares up—will die first, but 300 sepoys are 
now rnarcliing into the town, and a field-piece is fol¬ 
lowing close in their rear. “ Save me from tlie Gui¬ 
cowar troops! promise me life ! give me a British 
guard ! ” and this being consented to, Kanoojee burns 
some papers and descends, is put into a palankeen, 
carried to Baroda, put into irons, |)ut eventually on 
boardship and ferried over the black water to Madras, 
where he disappears finally from history. 

The experience of a few years had proved how deep 
and how wide was the spirit of in subordination through¬ 
out the province, the rivals and greater enemies of 
Annund Rao had been suppressed, his turbulent sol¬ 
diery had been reduced in numbers and in spirit, and the 
renrjainder of them were overawed by the British sub¬ 
sidiary force; the tributaries of a large province had 
been brought to acknowledge the advantages of a 
limited imihority, but still, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, there existed a spirit of indepen¬ 
dence, defiant, insolent, and anarchical. 


Not long before Colonel Walker’s departure from 
India he had effected what may be called a reconcilia¬ 
tion rather than a subniission of the Koly chief of 
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A'ara ( BliatteojwO with the Guicowar. Tliis indi¬ 
vidual, occupying a village on tiie eastern bank of the 
Kiver Mlieyshwah, surrounded by rocks, ravines, or a 
thick and carefully preserved jungle (it was worth a 
nifijv’s life to cut a stick in it), carried on an organised 
system of robbery ; scarcely removed himself above the 
common class, save by his personal <jualities, having 
neither parentage nor feudal rank nor ext.et»sivc do¬ 
mains, he attracted to himself all the daring spirits of 
the neighbourhood, exacted a share of the revenue of 
every village for miles around, compelled every trader 
or traveller to pay him toll, and, insliort, was running, 
on a smaller scale, the career of the founder of the 
jVlahratta sovereignty in Guzerat. 

The story goes that on one occasion a party of strol¬ 
ling players fell into the hands of Bhatteejee’s marau¬ 
ders, with the usual results, and they determined that, 
the sharpness of their wits should supply the weakness 
of their hands, and procure them revenge ; and pushing 
on to Baroda, they obtained a command to act a play 
in the presence of Annund Rao Guicowar. The}' chose 
for their subject their own recent misfortune, and when 
the court was set, the scene opened with their party 
toiling painfully along a wild and solitary road, cheer¬ 
ing their spirits, however, with the thought that in a 
few <lays they should reach the presence of tlmt great 
protector of the poor and munificent patron of genius, 
the renowned king of Guzerat. Other protection they 
liad none, depen<!ing impHcitly’^ on the terrors of liis 
name. Suddenly, with horrid threatand most contume¬ 
lious language, rush upon them a band of caterans and 
proceed to strip them ; from the midst of the deep base 
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^9 of tlicse inisbcg'otten knaves rises high the shri 
deprecatory treble of the poor children of Thespis— 
“ Diiwaee, duwaee, Annund Jiao Guicowar nee ! ” to 
which the rogues respond with heavier blows arid grosser 
language, not sparing even tlie majesty of Annund Rao 
himself. Finding this august name tliiis impotent, the 
heliiless victims invoke another—“ Duwaee, duwaee, 
Thakore Bliatteejee nee! ” on which—impressive tableau 
—the robbers drop their weajions and their abusive 
language, refrain from ransacking their properties, 
and with bated breath and iiunible apologies conduct 
liicm safely through the territory of their master. 

Aunuiid Rao, enraged at this insult, questions the 
strollers, and orders condign punishment for the 
Ainlyara robber-chief. 

Whether true or false, this popular tale illustrates 
the conditiou of the country, and the carelessness of 
the Government. The fact was that the Muhrattas 
liad as yet merely over-run the province; they had 
adopted a revenue system which was a little better than 
fho organised and perpetual levy of military contribu¬ 
tions. So long as the revenue was got in, they cared for 
nothing further; the idea of reciprocal duties between 
the governors and governed was far from them, nor 
had they the merit of pride in protecting those who 
lived under their government. In consequence, every¬ 
where the indigenous chiefs of all degrees, who had 
under the Mogul government lieen submissive to the 
la v a.s mere land-owners, began t'* raise their heads 
and to usurp the functions of a government which 
(iiid virtually abdicated them. Feudal (even sovereign) 
rights were revived, enlarged, ai.d abused, and tlie 
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iSflllagG comrntiuities, findiug themselves neglected and 
tm|)rotected by the state, fell back on their ancient 
constitution, and then sprang up as so many little 
tril>utniry republics, having their own internal eco¬ 
nomy, and even a certain foreign policy. 

Hiese evils were prominently brought to light by 
the Collector of Kaira in a report addressed to Covern- 
meiit on the condition of the Beejapoov Perguiina, in 
which he thus expres-sed himself:— 

“ Tlic experience of several successive years has 
established beyond doubt that a great proportion of 
the villages in the Beejapoor Pergunna jray no 
obedience to the local olficers, whether European or 
Kntive ; that they deny the right of interference on the 
part of the Covtinment, not admitting any process 
to be served within their respective limits; that in 
entering into engagements for the paymetit of their 

revenue---never according without the 

jjresence of an armed force; finally, granting a trifling 
proportion of the produce of the lauds they bold. 

“ iSeveral other heads of villages and talookdars 
not only deny the authority and interference of 
Covernment, but exercise a sovereign |)ower and 
decision on the rights, privileges, and proj^erty of the 
Company’s .subjects. 

“This exercise of power extends to the reeptired 
acknowledgment of vtissalage on particular festivals, 
out only from their own immediate dependents, but 
from the Patels of the Company’s peaceable villages, 
where these self-created lords have by treachery, 
force, and injustice, established a claim to a pro¬ 
portion of the |)roducc, or to a commuted equivaleus 
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jHj^oney. Tliey also punisli all oHViku's, whether 
or imaginary, within their respective possessions, botli 
hy amercement and by the infliction of even capital 
punishments. 

“ The evils here stated are not confined to the ike- 
japoor Pergunna alone, but extend to those of the 
neighbouring di.stricts dependant on the (iuicowar, 
where we are, perhaps, o([tudly hound to see them 
eoirected. 

“ I am now writing from an excellent village which 
has been run entirely waste by the criminal conduct of 
the Patels, by the powerful inliuence they possessed 
over the inhabitants. This conduct will occasion to the 
Company a loss of about Kupees 4,000 in the present 
season, and will render a considerable abatement 
requisite for the ensuing two or three years, The 
presence of the Patel being required, bis adherents 
discharged matchlocks in defiance at the head of the 
Bharote, who was a man of re.specta))ility in his caste, 
and who immediately put a period to his e.xistence. 
The Patel fled beyond the Company’s districts, and 
has since endeavoured, hy liberal offers, to procure the 
murder of a Brahmiu belonging to the vilLage, who 
refrained from joining him in his criminal pursuits.” 

Mr. Howies also remarked on tiie disorder of tl*e 
Ouicow'ar districts around, and noUibly of the tribu¬ 
tary states on the east bank of the Saburmuttce, and 
suggested various measures of repression. 

'JTie Government of Bombay referred this report 
to the Hesidoru, to ascertain hov. liir the Guicorvar 
government would co-o))erate in checking these evils 
(the reply is wanting), and replied to the Collector 
24 
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that thoufflj tlie information before thorn as to the real 
state of soaiety in Guzerat miglit not even yet be 
sufficient to enable tlietn to pronounce with full con¬ 
fidence and decision on the relative rights of all the 
classes of its population, yet tlierc could be no doubt 
that, in so far as abuses and corruptions might, in the 
lapse of time, have accumulated, it was consistent with 
justice and policy to en«lcavour to provide against the 
effect of those evils by a gradual amelioration, rather 
than by any hasty or forcible means. 

With reference to tlie non-rendering of obedience 
by many villages, Goveruinent roriuuked that this was 
probably no more than the acknowledged case in the 
Pergnnnas of Dmulooka, llanpoor, and (logo, wbicli, 
constitutins: so e.xtensive a feature of the general state 
of the country, might require to be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated for the purpose of developing upon what 
principles such a slight obedience had so long continu¬ 
ed to be tolerated by the Native governments lhat 
preceded our own, in order that the Governor in 
Council might clearly see his way before lie proceeds 
to those measures of vigour which may prove requisite. 

The Government therefore nominated Messrs. 
Ilowlcs and Ironside and Lieutenant Robertson a 
committee of inquiry, directing them to “ ])repare a list 
uf all the villages in the Company’s pergiumas that 
pretend to exemption from its authority (as intenialiy 
operative), or which, in other wovtls, claim to be only 
its tributaries; and in the next place, to call on the 
IMuzmoodars and Dessayes to deliver in writing, .sepa¬ 
rately and without intercommunication, the most 
authentic historical deductions of the foundation on 






exemption and claims to 
the vassalage of others on particular occasions he foniid 
to clo])oncl; tracing their rise and progress from as far 
back as the muniments in their offices can furnish; to 
add their own remarks, and such further historica l evi¬ 
dence as might be within their own reach, and close tlje 
whole ivjth the expression* of their own sentiments.” 

On lhi.“ 22nd Marcli 1812, Captain Carriac had the 
satisfaction to announce the liquidation of the whole of 
the pecuniary demands of the Honorable Company 
on the state of His'Highness the Guicowar; and in 
reply, the Government, in reference to the orders 
of the Honorable Court of Directors directina' that 
on tliG occurrence of this event the question of 
gradually detaching the British authorities from that 
intimate and internal interference in the details of tlio 
Guicovar affairs, wdiich necessity had rendered expe¬ 
dient, desired tliata full and accurate view of the exist¬ 
ing resources of the Guicowar state should Ire prepar¬ 
ed, as well as a statement of the existing amount of its 
debts niuler the guarantee of the Flonorfibh; Company. 

C'aptain Carnac replied, on the lltli October: tire 
first point ivorthy of remark ivas that the government 
of the Guicowar %vas generally one year in arrears in 
its accounts ; its income was liabitiially forestalled to 
that extent, it was always overdrawing its banker. 

Ne.xt, the Guicowar debt, with and without the 
Bhandary of the Honorable Company, would not b(j 
extinguished until I8l.'5-1(>, vt’hich was not (piiteso 
favourable as Colonel \Valki r’8 prospective estimate 



The report, if ever mode, lias disapficared from the Records nf 
(ioverntnent. 
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by one year, owing to causes untbi'eseen but explained. 

Up to the close of a.d. 1811-12, the amount of the 
Guicowar debt was Rupees 28,81,981-3-45, 

'I’he scale of public expenditure which had been 
determined on by Colonel \\ alker had been adhered 
to by the administration. 

A great improvement was perceptible in the eflici- 
ency of the army. 

Speaking of the administration of justice:—“The 
arrangements for introducing a system for the admin¬ 
istration of justice have not been overlooked in the 
various opportunities I have possessed of impress¬ 
ing its advantages on the mind of Ilis Highness 
Futteh Sing. To subdue prejudice, and prevent cus¬ 
toms of long existence, are difficulties which must yield 
only to availing ourselves of the natural course of 
events, and by applying those (?) occasions to tlie con¬ 
viction of the mind where the defect of practices are 
thoroughly exposed.” 

However, a court of justice had been established iit 
the capital, and a proposition liacl l>eeu made, which 
was under consideration, for the extension of such 
courts to the provinces. 

Captain Carnac with good sense remarked—“a 
precipitate course of proceeding may, in a material 
degree, defeat the great ends of the establishment; as 
if it is not adopted with the full concurrence of the 
authorities under whose auspices it is to be maintained, 
or if we assert our own conviction of its advantages, 
without imparting ‘hat conviction to the Government 
itself, the consequence may prove niwe in courtesy to 
our opinion and practices than for the humane object 
of public justice.” 
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Of the character of Futteh Sing Gincowar Captain 
Cariiac thus wrote : — 

lapse of four yeai*s enables me to speak of the 
qualifications of His Highness Futteh Sing with greater 
confidence than it was possible at a former period. His 
Highness' age, and i\\^ inducements to w hich he was 
subject hy his accession to power, operated to a little 
disadvantage at the commencement of his public career. 
With an iugeriuous mind, and inexperienced in life, the 
insidious representation of some of his interested rela¬ 
tions induced His Highness for a short time to depart 
from that course of prudent forbearance with which 
his mother had studiously endeavoured to impress him. 
The influence of these relations gave a bias toextra^ 
vagance, and the reformation which was alterwards 
produced is chiefly to be attributed to the natural good 
sense of His Higliness, and to the wholesome advice 
both of his inolher and Gungadhur Shastree. 

‘SSiace this period, the conduct of His Highness 
has been conformable with perfect rectitude^ &c. &c.” 

\'ittoba Bhow, the minister, though inferior to his 
father Babajee in talent and intelligence and energy, 
was vet attentive to liis duty, and loyal to the Briti.sh 
aovernmeiit/' 

Wittul Rao Deewajee was “ an able, zealous, and 
valuable public servant.” 

Gungadhur Shastree “from his talents, integrity, and 
application, had largely contributed to the reforms in 
the government, and his merits had now expanded 
10 his having acquired in a very extraordinary degree 




the attachment and confidence of Futteh Sing and the 
members of the Guicowar family.” 

^J’he comments of the Government of Bombay 
on this report were conveyed in a letter, dated 10th 
April 1813., After calling for some explanations, it 
was remarked that the revenue showed a. satisfactory 
jirogressive increase, being— 

For 1808-09.Rs. 55,47,722 

1809- 10.. 50,‘54,722 

1810- 11 . „ 50,45,022 

’> 811-12 . „ 50 , 80,807 

With regard to the administration of justice, it 
was remarked that “a court of justice, if under the 
control of the sovereign authority, which it is too likely 
to he, will only prove, under the government of a des¬ 
potic, or of a weak prince, anotlier source of oppression 
and ot abuse which, under the cloak of a legally con¬ 
stituted tribunal, might probably be practised with 
greater succcs.s than could well be attempted by the 
e.xclu.sivc luitbority of the sovereign.” 

After e.vpressing satisfaction at. the accounts given 
of the c’naracters of Futteh Sing Gnicowar and the 
principal members of his administration, it Avas said 
ol Gungadhnr Sliastrec—” the testimonies M'hich have 
been borne to his merits have impressed the Govern¬ 
ment with a fidl sense of his talents and integrity, and 
of his attachment to British interests; the Right 
Honorable the Gnicowar in Goniicii (Sir Evan Nepean) 
concur.s in the imlicy of acquiescing in the application 
of Futteh Sing that he might hold an ostensible 
eiiutttion in his governmeut. ' 








CHAPTEU X. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH THE PEFSIIWA; MURDER OF 
GUNGADIIUll SUASTREE; TREATY OF A.n. tSI7. 


In this year tlie first incursion of Pindarces into 
1813 Guzerat took place. A band of these 

marauders issued froTU Candciih, and 
after fdundcring the town of Nowsaree, retired with¬ 
out being disturbed. 

Acts of lawless violence on the part of the Sindcc mer- 
cenaries in the service of the Nuwab 
of Pahlunpoor demanded the inter¬ 
ference of the allied governments. The chiefs of the 
soldiery had murdered the N’uwab Peeroze Khan, and, 
under pretence of setting up his relative, the Khan 
of I)oc.«a, they kept him as a state prisoner, while the 
widow and child of Peeroze Khan were thrown into 
confinement, and treated with cruelty. The mercenaries 
also imsolentlv denied the right of the Guicowar 
government to interfere so long Jis the tribute was 
regularly paid; a force was therefore niarclied to 
Pahlunpoor, and the faction suppressed. The Khan 
of Deesa having none of his own, adopted the infant 
son of Peeroze, and the interests of both families were 
thus consolidated. 'I'he Gtiicowar government left a 
guard in the town. 
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At the same lime a treaty waseonclnded l)etweeu 
the Guieowar and tlie Nuwabof Rhadunpoor. bv which 
the latter acknowledged the sovereign authority of the 
Baroda governmeiil, which, in its turn, promised pro¬ 
tection from external enemies, and non-interference in 
domestic atVairs. 


Captain Bidlantyne reported that the Cliicf of 
Drangdra Iiad taken forcible possession of Jhoouji- 
vara ; that the Khawaa chiefs of Ainrun and Jooria 
were behaving in a disorderly and insubordinate inan- 
Dcr; and tliat those of Dwarka and 13eyt had evaded 
every attempt to induce them to a better conduct, or 
the discharge of the Hornjrable Company’s dues. 
It was resolved therefore to march a part of the 
subsidiary force into Kattywar. 

And now thera arose an cmbarra.ssment vexatious 
to the British and its ally the Guieowar, and the more 
grateful, on that account, to Bajee Uao Peishwa and 
his adviser.s. 

The period of the farm of the Peishwa’s share of 
Gnzerat had expired in 1814, and Gungadhur Shastrec 
W'as deputed to Poona to negotiate a renewal of it, as 
well as to arrange the pecuniary claims of that Go¬ 
vernment on the Guieowar. The renewal of the farm 
was refused; Trimbuejee Din glee was appointed 
Soobedar; bis agents at Ahrnedabad issued circulars 
to the tributaries in Kattywar not to pay any tribute, 
and commenced to raise levies of Arabs and otlicr 
mercenaries in the peninsula. 

In the mean time, the Bombay Government pro¬ 
secuted its intention of sending another force into 
Kattywar to coerce the Khawas chiefs of Jooria and 
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iCmvun, who had shsnvn a rebellious spirit against the 
Jam of Nowanmggur; to protect Ciuzerat from the 
incursions of the niaraiidors from Waugor ; to subju¬ 
gate the Okaniuiulul chiefs, vdio had failed to fulfil 
their engagements; and eventually to exact satisfac¬ 
tion for many acts of hostility from Cutch. 

While these measures were in oontemplation, Cap¬ 
tain Ballantyne, who was at Uinrellee with Wittul 
Rao Deewajee, reported first the exjwcted, and then 
the actual, demise of Jam Jessajee, on the 7th August. 

it^uttsyee, his heir presumptive, was known to bo 
spurious, and the Kliawas chiefs were at hand ; some 
apprehension might be felt of the tranquillity of the 
succession, particularly as one of the late Jam’s widows 
declared herself pregnant. With much haste Wittnl 
Rao Deewajee despatched twH) Jemedars to Novvanug- 
gur to warn the parties to keep the peace, and Captain 
Ballantyne deputed Soonderjee Sewjee to make in¬ 
quiries. Soonderjee reported that the ladies of the 
late Jam’s family were none of them pregnant, as was 
acknowledged by the lady who had previously declar¬ 
ed herself so, and who palliated her falsehood by say¬ 
ing she had so written to call the immediate attention 
of tlte allied govertmients to the state of affairs. Jam 
Suttojee was there it was true, but his cliaracter and 
disposition were such as to cause mature consideration 
before acknowledging him. 

Jam Suttajeo himself was a kind of prisoner in 
the hands of his Arab troopS, and Jugjeewun, the 
minister appointed by the late Jam, still administered 
the affairs of the .state. The Khawases had not come 
to Nowamiggur; Soonderjee Sewjee had some 
25 
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icuUy j'a getting access to him, and found 
very ill. 

The question of tlie succession to Nov'anuggur was 
submitted to the Peishwa, as he had now resumed his 
paramount rights over his Kattywar tributaries. 

Despatches from Captain Carnac (lost) of the 27th 


1815. 


or 28th April 1815 determined the 


Government to suppress the machi¬ 
nations of the Khawases at once in co-operation with 
Jam Suttajee. 

The dismemberment of Jooria, Balumba, and 
Aramn, from the Nowanuggur slate had been eflected 
when Mehroo Khawas was minister of Jam Jessajee; 
by that cession the Jam had relieved himself from 
Wehroo’s custody, as had been fully explained in the 
97th and following paragraphs of Colonel Walker’s 
despatch of 28th January 1808. To the ambition and 
intrigues of Mehroo were to be attributed those pecu¬ 


niary claims of Cutch on Nowanuggur, to satisfy 
which Government had been obliged to interfere with 
an armed force. 

Heerjee Khawas, of Amrun, had also given rendez¬ 
vous to the Mallia banditti, who deposited their 
plunder with him. 

When Colonel Walker made his settlement, the 
Khawas chiefs had been acknowledged, on the con¬ 
dition of good behaviour and due observance of their 
decennial engagements. 

Until the Peishwa resumed the farm of his Guzerat 


possessions from the Guicowar, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment had no cause to complain of the Khawas chiefs; 
but this was no longer the case, there was every reason 
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slieve that the officers of the Peishwa fomented 
their insubordmution. It was resolved, theietoie, to 
restore Jooria, Amriin, and Bulutnlm, to Nowanuggur, 
as well as the forts of Kundorna and Piirdurree, inak- 


ing a provision for the fuinihes ot the Khawases. 

The Government deemed it proper, under the alter¬ 
ed relative positions of Nowanuggur and Baroda, to 
recommend theGuicowar to relinquish the extra tiibute 
of Rs. 90,000 exacted when the British and Guicowar 
forces reduced Nowanuggur. 

The Khawases were reduced with little trouble by 
a conibiued force, under the command of Colonel Bast, 
during the monsoon of 1815. 

The questions under discussion at Poona were, as 
before stated, the renewal of the farm of Ahmedabad 
and dependant districts, and the settlement of the 
pecuniary claims of the Peishwa, which ranged over 
the whole period since the treacherous seizure of Dum- 
inajee Guicowar by Ballajee Bajee Ruoin a.d. 1751. 

They amounted, according to the Peishwa’s accounts, 
which were considered in the main correct, to nearly 
a crore of rupees; but as the chief cause of the embar¬ 
rassments of the Baroda government originated in the 
attachment of that family to the cause of his father, 
Ragoba, Bajee Rao, with affected generosity, agreed to 
reliiKjuisli sixty lacs (about two-thiids of his demand 
but the Guicowar, setting aside any exemption as matter 
of favour, advanced the following counter-claims. 

Wlien Dunimajee was compelled to yield up halt of 
his Guzerat conquests to the Peishwa, he retained his 
rights iu Broach undivided i but these rights had been 
aligned by the treaty of a.d. 1775 between llagoba 
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Govind Rao Guicowaron the one part, and Futtc 
?)ing’ and Seeajec Rao Guieowar on tlie other, to the 
Honorable East India Company in perpetuity. The 
proceedings which led to that treaty, and the treaty 
itself, had been totally disavowed by the Supreme go¬ 
vernment,’ but in the treaty of Poovundhur, vhich 
was negotiated in its place, the Poona government 
relinquished “ all claims on the revenue of the city and 
adjoining territory of Broach, producing tJircc laes of 
rupees, by way of showing its friendship to the Eng¬ 
lish company,” the Poona government having no sveh 
olaims. I’he Bombay Government, however (partly 
in virtue of the treaty of a.d. 1775, by which it got 
}>os8cssion, and partly in virtue of that of Poorundhur, 
which, though annulling the previous treaty, assigned 
away territor}^ which, by that annulment, properly 
reverted to the Ouicowar,) had retained, and had even 
given a way to Scindia, the towm and de})endant district 
of Broach. The Guicowar, therefore, demanded from 
tlie Peishwa indemnity for this unjustifiable alienation, 
which must have amounted to about one hundred and 
and twenty lacs of rupees. 

Counter-claims were also advanced for e.xpenses 
incurred in reducing Aha Shelookur (the Peishwa’s 
Guzerat Sooba), which had been done at Bajee Rao’s 
personal instigation, in order to thwart Nana Furna- 
A’cez, and also for the extraordinary expenses of protect¬ 
ing the Peisliwa’s territories. 

The Peishwa had no desire to bring these matters 
to an early settlement. Ho was now secretly engaged 
in a course which made it advisable to maintain not 
only a material guarantee in Guzerat itself, but such 
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position as might enable him either to cajole and 
purchase the support of the Guicowar, or, failing tliat, 
to involve his state in confusion, and thereby distract 
the attention and the forces of the English. While, 
therefore, he was positive in refusing to give up his 
territorial grasp on Ahmedabad, he amused the Gui- 
cowar court with interminable discussions on tlie 


pecuniary question. 

Bappoo Myral, the Gnicowar’s usual agent at 
Poona, a sen.sible, upright, cautions, observant man, 
was found by the Peishwa unfit for liis purposes. To 
prosecute tlie negotiation, Gungadhur Shastreo had 
been added to the mission by Futteh Sing, but such 
was the dread of the violent and 

Grant Du . unprincipled character of Trimbuejee 
Dengley, that the Guicow’ar obtained a formal guarantee 
for the Sliastrce’s safety from the British government. 

The Shastree had been in early life a servant in the 
Pliurkay family, and on his arrival Bajee Rao refused 
to see him, on the plea that Gungadhur had 
been insolent to him in former years when residing at 
Poona. This probably was fuerely a part of the drama 
which Bajee Rao liad meditated ; eveiy difficulty was 
thrown in tlie way of his negotiation, until it was 
announced that Gungadhur Shastree was to be recalled. 

To understaTul what followed, it must be remembered 
that r.t tliis time fceetaram Raojec was under strict 
surveillance at Barodu. What had passed since Raojee 
Appajee’s death appeared to him and his supporters, 
and probably to the native community generally, 
merely a struggle fur power lietween Babajee and his 
nephew, in which the former had got the ear and the 
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of the Resident. The malversations, the 
the improvidence, the weakness, the bad faith, 
of Seetaram, were in their minds merely subordinate 
elenaents, which had not really infltrenced the British 
authorities, though they were the ostensible pretext 
for Seetaram’s disgrace. Futteh Sing’s exaltation to the 
post of regent had so strengthened the administration, 
that it had not been so necessary as before to court vhp 
person who had a permanent and irresistible influence 
over the mind of Annund Rao Guicowar, viz, his 
favourite wife, Tuckutbye. This lady had already 
testilied her dissatisfaction by corresponding with 
Kanoojee previous to the discovery of his treason, 
and other ladies were also ready to aid in upset¬ 
ting the administration. In the opinion of the pa¬ 
triotic faction, the position to which the Guico- 
wnr state had been reduced, swayed by tire incessant 
advice, and supported by the foreign arms oT the Eng¬ 
lish, was disgraceful, and, as exponents of their hopes 
and fcelwigs, two persons, Bhugwunt Rao, an illegi¬ 
timate sou of Govind Rao Guicowar, and Govind Rao 
Bundoojee, an adherent ot Seetaram, proceeded to 
Poona with letters (so they said) from Annund Rao 
Guicowar, and oven Futteh Sing, complaining of the 
degradation of their family, and the tyranny of Gun- 



pj)ort 
neglect, 


gadlmr Shastree. 

The rise of the interloper Gungadhur Sliastree by 
the favour of the Resident was hateful to the old ser¬ 
vants of Annund Rao and Govind Rao. If lie succeed¬ 


ed in his mission, he would be surely the next prime 
miui.ster; if he failed (and he seemed to have failed), 
he would be recalled to Baroda ; and it was doubtful 


tlier the presence of so firm an adherent of the 
English would be more dangerous at Poona or at 
Baroda, and his talents and information more obnoxi¬ 
ous to the Peishwa or to Seetaram. 

His entire annihilation was indispensable to Seeta- 
ram’s faction; and if he could not be purchased by 
Bajee llao, the resotirccs of Guzerat were lost to the 
Peishwa’s cause in the impending struggle to shake 
off the English yoke. 

When, therefore, Futteh Sing consented, at the 
suggestion of the Bombay Government, to recall Gun- 
gadliur from Poona, a marked change took place in 
the behaviour of Bajee llao to him (March iBlo). 
lie was induced to postpone his departure, and every 
means employed to conciliate his regard and confi¬ 
dence. Ilis vanity (a weak point in the Shastree’s 
character) was assailed. He was as¬ 
sured tlurt his integrity to his master’s 
interests, and the abilit}' he had evinced in the ne¬ 
gotiations and in his Baroda administration, were so 
appreciated, that the Peishwa intended to offer him 
the post of his ow'n minister. Bajee Kao offered his 
sister-in-law in marriage to the Shastree’s son, and 
acceded to an adjustment of the disputes with the 
Guicowar by u territorial cession, on a plan suggested 
by the f;?hastree (a fatal step) without consulting 
his own government. Every arrangement was made for 
the intended nuptials ; the Shastree was tottering on 
the brink of min or of splendid success. 

While these efforts were being made to seduce or 
to ruin the Slrastree, the elements of confusion were 
btisily prepared in Guzerat. 
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instig-ated to excesses in order to distract the atten- 
tiou of Colonel East’s force, and two hundred horse 
were sent from Ahrnedabad to encourage the Khawases 
in their rebellion. 

A force was equipped at Dhar (which principality 
was under the influence of Seetaram Rovqee), but 
instead of raising contributions on the country around, 
it remained encamped on the frontier of Guzerat, at 
an expense which Dhar could not possibly have sup¬ 
ported, and as the plot thickened, it advanced by slow 
steps nearer and nearer to Baroda. 

The Britisii troops at Kaira were kept on the alert 
by reports of the Kolies having been instigated by 
the Peisliwa’s adherents to attack them in tlieir lines 
at night; there was a general feeling of insecurity 
through the province, and though the rapid success 
of Colonel East’s operations in the Nowanuggiir 
territory evinced the strength of the British arms, tliat 
force was far off, and could not leave been concentrat¬ 
ed at that season of die year under many days 
laborious marching. 

To return to t'oona. The first shock to Gungadliur 
Shastree’s already insecure position was given by the 
silence of his government respecting the arrangement* 
wliicli he had taken upon himself to propose to tlie 
Pcishwa as a solution of existing difficulties, and to 
which the Peishwa had verbally consented. Every pre¬ 
paration had been made for the nuptials of liis son and 


• N.B.—There is the authority of Mr. Elphinstone’a proclama¬ 
tion that this arrangement was favourable to the Peishwa. 
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tlie Peishwa’b sister-in-law when his eyes became 
jjartially open to his situation. lie saw lie had autho¬ 
rised tlie suspicion lliat he had neglected his master's 
interests in forwarding his own ; he had also probably 
caught a glimpse of the ulterior designs of the Peishwa, 
and trembled at the abyss that was opening before 
liiim Tolosc thefavour of hisown prince, and to be found 
fraternizing* with one growing daily more and more 
the object of suspicion to his still more powerful 
patrons the English 1! ']\> break with the Peishwa, 

wiiose arm w'as long and vengeance inipiacable !! The 
dilemma was awful ! ile temporized, and was lost; 
he suspended the celebration of the marriage, and 
he refused to allow his wife to visit Bajee liao’s 
palace (tlie scene of every foul debauchery), an oflence 
which Avas never forgiven in any person ; and yet 
ho followed the I'oishwa on a pilgrimage to Punder- 
poor, although his colleague, Bapoo Myral, warned 
liim of his danger, and ofllTcd, at least, to accom¬ 
pany him. The infatuated man would neither listen 
to his advice, nor allow him to be of the party. 
Ue hoped to conciliate Bajee Kao, and yet to retain 
the g<K)d opinion of his Eriglish patrons, on whose 
guarantee for his safety, from long observation of 
its efTicacy in Guzerat, he was disposed to place too 
eiiiirc a confidence. 

At Punderpoor he dined with Bajee Raoon the 14th 
July, and was inviterl by Trimbuckjee Dinglee to 
repair to the temple in the evening to assist in some 
ceremonies on an occasion of particular solemnity. 
The Shastree being a little indisposed had excubcd 
himself, but upon earnest and reiterated entreaties, Im 
26 
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ast complied, and with a lew unarmed attendants 
proceeding to the temple performed his devotions, 
lie here had another interview witii Bajee Rno, who 
was seated in the upp(^r story of the temple in a balcony, 
and retired in the liighest spirits from the presence 
fascinated, as many others had been, by i he agreeable and 
caressing manners of the prince. He retired to his doom. 
He had scarcely proceeded three hundred yards down 
t])c street, when Ite was set upon by assassins hired by 
Trimbuckjec Dinglee, and nearly cut to pieces. Two 
agents of Sectarain Howjee were there, and )»ointed 
out the person ofthe victim to the bravoes. Trimbuck- 
jee subsequently confessed he had done the deed by 
the order of his master; and beyond all cavil, it had 
never been done had not Bajee Uao’s wishes been well 
understood. 

Mr. I^Ip]unstone, at Bajee Rao’s particular request, 
had not viccornpauied him to Punderpoor, and though 
he demanded an investigation, none ever took place. 

The surrender of 'rrimbuckjee was demanded, re¬ 
fused, evaded, till Brilisli troops being assembled at 
Poona Bajet‘ Ilao’s natural tinriidity prevailed. On the 
25th September he delivered him up, and he was 
confined in the fort of Tannu. 

Information of the Shastree’s murder was conveyed 
to Futteli Sing by Captain Carnac on the 8th August, 
and was received by him first in blank astonishment. 
For a few seconds he w'as silent, and then vehemently 
accusing the Peishwa of the crime, he earnestly begged 
that the British government would throw no obstacles 
in the way of his just resentment in declaring war 
against the Poona government. 
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days afterwards the DImr force 
tlireatcaing a position that it becaine necessary to put 
Seetarani under a more secure guard, 'riic Bombay 
government fiugg»!Sted that lie should be entrusted to 
their keeping eitlier at Surat or I’anna, but to this 
Futteli Singexhiliited a marked and somewhat unexpect¬ 
ed repugnance, but at last he was put under the guard 
(in his own house) of a body of British troops. 

Tins repugnance of Futteh Sing was not to be traced 
to any ]ier.sonal partiality for Seetaram (for his feelings 
had been of a contrary nature), but to a mixture of 
proper pride and fear of the consequences of irritating, 
beyond hope of remedy, a faction which had shown 
itself so ruthless, and which had not solely external, 
but internal .support in the palace. The Kauee 
'I’nkutbye and the adoptive mother (Gainabyc) of 
Bhugwunt Rao Guicowar, still at Poona, had both 
been active in the intrigues in favour of tlie designs 
of Seetaram and tJie Pcishwa. Ihe former, however, 
(on letters from Annund Rao to Govind Rao Bundojee 
and vice verm being intercepted tow’ards the end of 
August) retraced her steps, atui in an interview with 
the Resident gave him satisfactory assurances that 
Annund Rao should not do any more mischief; but 
she displayed her feelings by a bitter invective against 
the Shastree for liaving been liie cause of her seques¬ 
tration and confinement for corresponding with 
Kanopjee at Padra. All the ladies of the Guicowar 
family, moreover, collectively urged on Futteh Sing 
that it would Ije ignominious to surrender the son of 
Rowjee Appajee to the English. 

Bhugwunt RaoGuicowar and Govind Rao Bundoojee 
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handed over to the Guicowar in November and 
confined in hill-forts, and l^itteh Sing granted the 
reversion of Gungadhur’s oflice to liis son. 


The situation of affairs between the Guicowar and 
the I’eisliwa with reference to Kattywar was very 
much confu.sed in consequence of the British govern¬ 
ment having omitted, as it seornod, to obtain from tlie 
latter any sanction to the perpetual settlemejit made 
by Colonel Walker. 

'I'he memoranduin drawn up by the Guicowar go¬ 
vernment in A.n. 1802-3 of their respective shares, 
both in the tribute of that province and of the Maheo 
Kanta, calculated the Beisliwa’s share iu Kattywar at 
Book ..f Treaties. ^ 1or Tuthcr, through an error 

page 555 , jn summing up, llupces 4,80,410,^, 

‘•does not appear (Mr. Chaplin says) to Jiave been 
accotlcd to or accepted, or even communicated to the 
Pi'ishwa till A.n. 1814-1.'), when the Resident presented 
it on the agitation of the renewal of the farm ol 
Ahniodabad.” 

Nor were the proceedings of tbe British and Gni- 
cowar governments in Kattywar communicated (at 
least formally) to tbe Beishwa till a.d. 1814-15 (the 
exact date does not appear), when Mr. Elpliimstone 
acquainted him of them in a memorandum (page 55b‘, 
Book of Treaties), in which be stated in general terms 
that the allied governments bad granted Kuols to the 
Bhoornias, but as “ t>lirceniunt Peisluva bad appointed 
another person to the office of Sirsooba, it is necessary 
to make an arrangement for the future.” Ho then 
went on to say, that the “ English Compan}- hatl made 
u ten years’ sclllenient with the Bhoornias (omitting 
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« fact that tills was to be renewed for ever), and 
would make the securities pay for those ten years,” 
and the Peishwa was not to interfere, nor his Sirsooba 
to advance any other claim against them, ulir exercise 
any authority over them or their ryots. After the 
expiration of ten years, if the tributaries would 
not pay, the British government was “ not to he re¬ 
sponsible;” blit “ the three powers may then consult 
together, and take securities for the payment of \Mie 
tribute in future similar to those already taken. feiV 
this arrangement the colleetion will be made without 
any expense; if this he not done, the Guicowar arid'^ 
Peishwa should, after consulting each other, adopt 
measures for the collection of the tribute, and sliould 
Iwar the expense proportionately; but if the peace 
of Kattywar he disturbed, it will occasion loss to the 
Shreemnnt Peishwaas well as to the Guicowar ami the 
Honorable English Company; thcrefoi’e the tribute 
should be levied aceording to the existing agreement, 
and a greater demand sholild not be made ; no troops 
should be sent into the country as long as the tribute 
can he collected peaceably; the ancient usages of the 
Bhoomias, which are detailed in a separate agreement, 
sliDuld be conformed to, and the Sirsooba should act 
accordina: to the communioafions of the Kesident at 


Baroda.” 

Ilia letter, dated 6th March 1816, the Bombay 
government conveyed to the Resident the commands 
of tiie Governor General with respect to the expecta¬ 
tion of the Baroda government of compensation and 
satisfaction for the murder of the Shastree. It was 
dfcidcd that the surrender of Trinihuckjce liad 





_ed the Peishwa from all responsibility, and that it 

could not be made the ground for demanding even 
a favourable settlement of the r|uestioii3 ponding 
between the Guicowar and the Peishwa, for which a 
separate negotiation might be renewed on the basis of 
the proposition made by Gimgadhur Shastree for the 
cession of territory to the Peislnva of tire value of 
seven lacs of rupees per annum. 

Further discussions were carried on through the 
year 1816 on the Peishwa’s claims, hut as they ended 
in nothing, and the knot was finally severed by the 
sword, it is needless to detail them. 

For .‘ioinc time past the Horne government, as well 
as that of Bombay, had been desirous, since the 
liquidation of the debt to the (lornpany, to rvithdraw 
from that close domestic interference in the afiairs of 
the Giiicowar state which events had in the first 
instance imposed on them, and it was soon found 
that in proportion to the intini«|cy of the previous 
connection was the difficulty of relaxing it. 

Anxious parents seldom perceive so early as their 
sons the irksomeness of paternal control, and the latter 
arc sooner conscious or more ignorant of the maturity 
of their powers; but what is true in the domestic rela¬ 
tions, is much more true in those which have not the 


prescriptive sanctity, and the reciprocal affection of the 
family ; most of all is it to be expected when the connec¬ 
tion sub.sisl-s between a foreign protector and a native 
go.onmient. The son, or the pupil, may feel that 
his father’s or tutor’s views are entirely disinterested, 
though mistaken, but in affairs ot state this entire dis¬ 
interestedness, thouj;h often asserted, is never believed. 
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vvlicn also a distinct price had boon paid by 
tlu: uifcrior for the protection of the superior power, 
the former is naturally inclined to consider the mIioIc 
matter ns one of material profit and loss. 

'I he assistance given to the Quicovvar by the Honor¬ 
able Company hud been timcdy, and it bad been cftica- 
cions; but no one was deceived into the idea that it 
bad been disinterested or gratuitous. 'I'lie Guicowar 
state had been the utensil of the Honorable Company ; 
it had been embraced as an ally when required, ami 
disniissed when no longer wanted ; treaties had been 
made respecting it, in which it was not cousnlted ; 
treaties had been made with it, which had been abro¬ 
gated when it suited the Company’s convenience; 
sometimes it liad been induced to wage war with the 
Pcislnva a.s an independent state, and then agidn, on 
the return of peace, it had been acknowledged as 
a vassal merely of the MabratUi empire; thus its external 
{>olicy bad been nltogetlier dictate.il. Bnt the con¬ 
stant well-meaning dictation in domestic affairs under 
the guise, of advice of the Resident, and still worse, 
the ever-prying intermeddling action of bis native 
agent, must have been galling in the extreme to any 
Chief of .spirit, and the candid compiler must admit 
that gradually, almost imperceptibly, the liabitude of 
advice had induced a tone more lordly, an impatience 
move impatient, and an assumption more aggressive, 
than in iho days of Governor Duncan and Colonel 


Walker. 

When Major Carnac was consulted about the with¬ 
drawal from this too intimate supervision, he found 
many reasons why it should be continued; at all 
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till the political horizon 
was more clear, 'i here is every reason to believe that 
the influence of Gungailliur Shastree, who, from being 
the English native agent, became a minister of state, 
was justly cloi)rec!ited by some, and detested by 
others, at tlie court of I’utteh Sing. From Major 
Carnac’s own statement (‘ 27 th .July 18 IG) he had 
exercised a severe control over tliat young prince, and 
was probably mainly valued by the Jlcsident for doing 
so; but the bow of youth will not always be bent, 
and it must have been evident to a careful observer 
that Futtch Sing, xvlio luul now been Chief of the State 
for several years, would seize the first opiiortunity to 
CMiancipato Itimsclf, and indulge his ambition and his 
passions. At this period of his life he required very 
delicate handling, but it seems injudicious, and infers 
a want both of foresiglit and insight, that at this very 
jnoinciit the Hesident should have resolved to force on 
him a new Mentor in the person of Dhackjee Dadajce, 
the native agent who had succeeded Gurigadhur 
Shastree. The escapades of youth, even of youthful 
priucc.s, are often doomed more dangerous and 
more otuinous of ultimate lapse and ruin than e.xpe- 
rieru’C justifies. Futteh Sing had been largely eido- 
gis(;d by Rlajor Garnac for the qualities of ids bead 
and heart, and Avisdom would probably liave relaxed 
(with a watchful eye however) the reins rather than 
drawn them closer at this period of his life. 

“ Late events had (Major Garnac wrote) shown an 
increasing unwillingness on the part of Futteh Sing 
to meet the wishes of the Brili.sh government, 'fhe 
loss of Gnngadhur Sluistreo Avas not more severely felt 
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Flittfch Sing in his public cnpacity tlmn it was 
(urifo.~tunatcIy for him) in his private life. The Shas- 
tree was no sooner gone, than tlie check wliicli he 
(the Sliastree) had placed on his natund inclinations 
was removed, and, yielding himself up to low pleasures, 
lie cultivatf.d the friendship and society of men noto¬ 
rious for dissolute principles, fie had an opportunity 
of comparing the agreeable services of his new adhe¬ 
rents with the more rigid and less palatable oI)9crvance.s 
of the Shastvee; he showed himself to be actuated on 
every occasion by an unti|»at.hy to abide by the in¬ 
junctions of his former invaluable preceptor. 1 have 
alnuidy stated instnnees of backwardness in Futteh 
8ing to meet the wishes, or obtain the approbation, of 
the British government; and though we can scarcely 
complain of his conduct on these occasions beyond 
regretting his want of discriniination, yet if they are 
appreciated by his general conduct and disposition as 
exemplified in the proceedings I am about to relate, 
the Right Honorable the Governor in Council will, 
perhaps, entertain no doubt of his having been then 
actuated by a spirit of opposition little short of insult 
to the British government.” 

Major Carnac then referred to one Beclmr Mankey- 
das, who had lent the prince money, and who, in return, 
“ threw the concerns of government into his hands,” 
and “ measures were thus tarried into execution 
exceedingly injurious to the revenues of the Govern¬ 
ment.” The Resident expostulated and “determined 
to persevere in lenient measures for a length of time. 
It was also my wish to sec how far it would he pos¬ 
sible for Dhackjee Dadajce to bring him to a proper 
27 
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lii 3 duty and dignity.” When Dhackjet 
rived at Baroda, Futtch Sing being “ taught co consider 


Dlmckjee as a man who woul<l be to him another 
Shastree,” delayed and refused the ceremony of his 
presentation, and obliged Major Carnac to tell liivn 
that “he could admit of no further trifling, and that 
he must see the new native agent the next day. As 
1 was very desirous to give a fair trial to Dhackjee to 
acquire an influence over Futteh Sing, Dhackjee was 
introduced at durbar the following day.” At tin's 
interview Major Carnac told Futteh Sing in the most 
cxpre.ss terms “ that he could not be allowed to employ 
Bcehiir Mankeydas; that he had with difficulty pre¬ 
vailed on a most respectiible native of Bombay 
to be the channel of communication, and as he was 
in every respect qualified to examine into minor 
details, and to assi-st us bolli with correct information, 
be hoped, &c. &c.” 


Futteh Sing was intimidated enough not to employ 
Ucchur openly, but ho acted entirely by his advice; 
no one connected with the administration was permit¬ 
ted to hold intercourse witJr Dhackjee, and every obstacle 
was presented to the smallest information being ob¬ 
tained by him, “ and when Major Carnac remonstmted 
and threatened, Futteh Sing said he wished to retire 
for the present from the administration of affairs.” 


Futteh Sing next denied that the bankers, who 
liad advanced money to the mission on the faith 
of the Company’s government, had any claim to its 
interference, “ while Major Carnac told them that, ns 
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miasioa was under its guarantee, tlie Bombay 
government would see them indemnified.” 

Becluir Maiikeydas was eventually sent away, but 
“ the sentiments of Futteh Sing wore so changed, 
that it was with great difficulty he would be got to 
transact business.” 




In the discussions which preceded the removal of 
Seetaram to the custody of the Bombay government, 
the right of the latter to insist on his surrender had 
l)een argued in a manner which seemed objectionable 
to the Governor General, and the following despatch 
laid down the relative situation of the allied powers:— 

To Fuancis Warden, Esquire, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

Sir, —I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatches of the loth of January and ]‘2th of 
J’ebruary, reporting the progress and result of the 
negotiation Avith Futteh Sing Guicowar relative to the 
removal of Seetaram Rowje(j from Barodu to the British 
territories. The ultimate assent of Futteh Sing to 
that measure has given satisfaction to the Governor 
General in Council, .tnd though Ills Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil is ajjprehcnsive that Bombay is a less unexceptiou- 
ahle place for his residence thiin another station might 
be, he is assured that the vigilance of the Governor in 
Council and of the subordinate authorities will be suc¬ 
cessfully exerted to pr-*vent the occurrence of any embar- 
lassiug tonse<|uenccs arising from bis residence there. 

2. The alteiiliun of the Governor General in 
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'©^ncil lias liocn attnictocl by tliu tenor ol‘ a |rart of 
your (lespalchoH to Captain Carnac, under dates the 
lath January and J2th of February, especially the 
concluding paragraphs of the fonner one; and 1 have 
been instructed to request you to coinnuinicate to the 
Itiglit Honorable the Governor in Council the following 


observations, wliieh have occurred to the Governor 
General in Council on the perusal of those passages. 

In adverting to the opposition offered by I'utteh 
i^ing to the removal of Seetaram llowjee to the* British 
territorios, and to the asserted right of Futteh Sing to 
punish his own servants, it is observed that the argu* 
inents employed in support of that right might have 
been forcibly combated by an exposition of the nature 
of our connection with the Baroda state, whicli is 
declared to be of a peculiar character, and entirely 
dilTerent from any of the alliances subsisting with the 
other native powers. 'I’liis observation is followed 
by a statement of the Right lionoiuble the Governor 
in Councira opinion relative to the extent of the. right 
of control over the conduct and affairs of the Guicowar 
.state acquired by the British government under the 
op<!ratioii of its Bhundary engagements with that 
state, whence a conclusion is deduced that the Hotior- 


abte Company is not only answerable for the just 
appropritition of the resources of that government (a 
responsibility which would necessarily involve a legi¬ 
timate right to control its expenditure), but that it 
possesses, as guardian of the Baroda state, an authority 
over the officers entrusted with the adruinistratiou ol 
the public atfuirs equally with the Guicowar. 

4. It is with great reluctance tliut the (lovernc'r 
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leral in Council intimates even a doubt on tlxc 
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construction given by the Governor in Council of Bom¬ 
bay to an engagement of such importance as that under 
consideration ; but llis Ixxrdship in Council is satisfied 
that the Governor of Bombay will feel the necessity of 
leaving no (jnestion as the con-ect interpretation of 
that engagement, and vill receive the observations 
which it becomes the duty of His Lordship in Council 
to state, in the same spirit of candour and comnion 
regard for the public interests which His I^ordsliip in 
Council has the satisfaction to think has always mark¬ 
ed the intercourse between the two governments. 

5. It appears to the Governor General in Council 
that the right of interference' claimed hy the Governor 
in Council of Bombay under the Honorable Company’s 
Bhundary, would not be borne out hy tlie equitable 
construction of that engagement, as explained in tlio 
despatch from Colonel Walker to the Government 
of Bombay, under date the loth of October 1805. 
'i'ite Bhundary, it is true, gives the British govern¬ 
ment a power of control over the Guicowar almost 
unlimited in a particular direction, (that is as far as 
api)lic3 to tlie purpose of securing the application of 
those means which have been pledged for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the pecuniary obligation by the Guicowar 
to a third party), but neither that power of control, 
nor any modified degree of it, is given hy the Bhundary 
for any other purpose; and His liord.shij) in Council is 
unable to satisfy himself that the limited and specific 
power above described could warrant our founding on if 
a right to demand the punishment of Scetaram on the 
assumed probability that his continuance within the 
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ar territories may produce disturbances, leading 
eventually, and through various stages, to consequences 
involving tlie stability of those funds pledged for 
the payments regarding which we have given our 
Bhnndary. 

6. His Lordship in Council does not mean to 
maintaiu that the British government may not on a 
particular occasion, under the power derived from the 
Bhundarv, interfere in the manner described in your 
letter to Captain ('arnac, if it were to be really evident 
that by gross niisrnanageineiit or abuses the country 
were going to ruin. This, however, is an extreme case, 
and one to which Seetaram’s bears no resemblance; 
anti His liOrdship in Council is tlicnee of opinion 
that the Bhundary does not confer on us the uaifonn 
and systematic participation on the internal authority 
of the Ouicowar’s government, vvhieh appears claimed 
in tlie passage <>f your letter above quoted. 

7. With referenee to the observation that our con¬ 
nection with the Barodu state is of a pecidiar character, 
and entirely tlill’erent from any of the alliances subsist¬ 
ing with the other native power, 1 arn directed to 
observe it is the existence of the Bluindary alone that 
constitutes that diflercncc. Tlie treaty itself, which 
must be received as the interpreter of the relations 
between the two states, is framed on tlie model of the 
treaty of llyderaliad, and if the obligation of the Bhun- 
dary were to cease, our connection with the Guieowar 
would not differ in principle from our subsidiary alli- 
nnee with the Nizam or the Peishwa. 

8. The Governor Genefal in Council has felt these 
remarks on the tenor of the j>a.sNiges in your letters 
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referred to, to be expedient, lest your procedure 
should rest on ii disputable plea when it may found 
itstdf on a position of the clearest equity. In under¬ 
taking to exact due reparation for the murder of 
Gungadhur Shastree, the British government had 
charged itself with an interest the dearest possible to 
the Guicowar, and the deduction is irrefragable that 
His Highness must be understood as bound to contri¬ 
bute the most active support to the British govern¬ 
ment towards punishing all those engaged in that 
nefarious transaction. The suspicion is not only 
violent against Seetaram, but just apprehension was 
to be entertained that his intrigues would interfere 
further with those pending settlements once more put 
into train under the renewed protection of the British 
government. The latter power had thence the un- 
doubteri right in the particular case to require from 
the court of Baroda the fullest concurrence in any 
measures which pointed to infliction on the past 
atrocity, or to security for the revived negotiation. 
As this title, however, obviously arises out of the 
nature of the special transaction and not out of tlie 
terms of the Bhundary, the Governor General in 
Council has thought it necessary to mark tliC dis¬ 
crimination, and he assures himself that when the 
Right Honorable the Gov'ernor in Council shall have 
considered the distinction, his sentiments will 
accede to it. 

9. The only other point on which it appears to 
the Governor General in Council to be necessary to 
offer any remark is the declaration to Futtelr Sing 
prescribed in the concluding paragraph of the instruc- 


lion to the Resident at Baroda of the 16th January. 
Tiie necessity of sneft a declaration at the moment is 
not apparent to llis Lordship in Council, who is 
apj)rehen8ive that it may prematurely lead to the agita¬ 
tion of a (jueslion, the moving of which it would have 
been d(!siral>lc to retain in the hands of the British 
government exclusively. 

1 liave the honour to be, See. 

(Signed) J. Adam, 

Secretary to Government. 

I'orl WU/iam, iGl/i March 181G. 


The events of the year in Kattywar comprised the 
invasion of Culch by a British force uuder the command 
of Colonel East and the Guicowar contingent (consisting 
of 3000 horse and foot and some guns), the conquest 
of Gkamuiulul, the expulsion of Arab Sebundy from 
Novvanuggnr, and the release of the Ninvab of 
Joonaghur from the tyranny of Oomur Mokossiun. 

The first occurrence does not concern the object of 
tlie present memoir, excepting that it was undertaken 
(among other reasons) in consei|ueuce of the de|)reda- 
tions of Cutcli subjects in the tributary states of 
Kattyw'ar, 

The conquest of Okainundul was dctcrniiued on in 
consequence of the renewed piracies and robberies of 
the chiefs and people as explained by tlic Government 
of Bombay in the following word.s;— 

'I’he arrangements made by Colonel Walker on 
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2th November 1809 having been guarantee' 
(Jer the Adzameen (counter-security) of the Guico- 
war state, wliicli affords to His fligliness tfie right of 
interference, and to exercise a certain degree of control 
over the aflairs of Okamuiidul, you are desired to 
communicate to tbeGuicowar government the circum¬ 
stances which have compelled the British government 
to order a force to be detached from the urmy under 
Colonel East for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of Okamuiidul and its dejieridoncies. 



“ The chieftains of the country have not only failed 
in their engagements, but piracies have continued to 
be carried on from their ports; it becomes, therefore, 
essentially necessary that we should introduce some 
regular system of government within their territonea, 
and require the co-openition of the Baroda government 
in the measure to be adopted for efl'ecting it. 

“Ihe Governor in Council is not aware that the 
Adzameen gives the Guicowar any right of preference 
to the country, or that it should operate so as to 
jirevent the British government from making such ar¬ 
rangements as are necessary, not only for its own inter¬ 
ests, but for those of every other state in the vicinity. 
But should the Guicowar government feci itsidf com¬ 
petent to control the country, and His lliglincss he 
disposed to hold himself answenible for the future 
good conduct of those pirates ; engage for the liquida¬ 
tion of the sums still due to the British Government, 
and for that purpose be desirous of ititroducing his 
own authority into Okamundul, the British governaient 

is by no means desirous of occupying a territory far 
•28 
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re likely to produce trouble than jirofit in 
management, and will readily acquiesce in any other 
arrangement which may be more acceptable to its ally.” 

Okarnundul was accordingly occupied and (with the 
exception of Dwarka) without any semblance of op¬ 
position. 

For the acceptable service of releasing him from the 
power of Ooinur Mokassum, the Nawabof Joonaghur 
agreed first to pay the expenses of the British force ; 
second, to cliarge the expenses on hi.s Moolukgceree 
receipts; third, to assist with troojis in the realisation 
of his Moolukgeorec entrusted to the British govern¬ 
ment; fourth, to give up his Moolukgceree claims on 
tlic Company’s districts of Dliundooka, Rampi>or, and 
Gogo; fifth, to make a territorial cession valued at 
one lac of corees for the expenses of a British agency; 
sixth, to engage to keep no more Arabs, except some 
persons named. At the same time the Nawab ap- 
jiointed Rughonath and Ranchor his ministers. 

The Bombay government approved of the first 
article; desired that the second should be modified. 


so that the reimbursement should not be shaken by any 
condition ; assented to the third ; declined tlic territorial 
cession ; sanctioned the sixth, and, while accepting 
the relinquishment in its favour of the Moolukgceree 
rights in (logo, Dliundooka, and Rampoor, desired 
that Dhollera shoidd also particijiate in thi-s advantage. 

I'lie Peishwii having entrusted to the Bombay go¬ 
vernment the collection of its tribute from Kattywar, 
Captain Cullantyne was appointed to that charge and 
applied for the aid of a force, to be furnished or paid 
by the Peisliwa for this duty, and for the proteetion 
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8 tributaries from external violence, as the Gui- 
cowar, having now no concern in the matter, could 
not be expected to furnish the assistance of his troops 
for tliat purpose. vSonie discussion having arisen abou t 
this, and Captain Carnac having urged the duty of the 
Pcishwa to protect his tributaries in the same manner 
as the Guicowar, the Bombay govenuneat in reply 
stated its intention to detach a battalion of native 
infantry to Kattynar, asliad been proposed by Colonel 
Walker (15th May 1808), but it “ was disappointed 
that not one of the leading chieftains of the country 
should have been induced, through the influence of 
Captain Ballantyne’s exertions in the province, sup- 
ported by the Guicowar coulingent, to hillil the obli¬ 
gations of his engagement. It was expected that tlie 
chief of Nowanuggur at least, who has so repeatedly 
experienced the efforts of our power, would have set 
an example of punctuality in the payment of his 
tribute. It appeared that the policy of the British and 
Guicowar governments had been to exclude the 
Pcishwa from all interference in iis internal affairs, 
and the latter had therefore a right to expect that 
those parties should guarantee to him the receipt of 
his tribute without expense, and, therefore, the addition 
of the aforesaid battalion of native infantry to the Gui¬ 
cowar force already in the country ought to sufKce.” 

The Governriieut likewise (5th September 181G) 
had mooted the question of tlie tributaries doing 
something to protect themselves by “ the organization 
of a plan of internal police, which it was concluded 
might be generally established throughout the provinai, 
as neither the British nor the Guicowar government 
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can, under existing engagements, provide for a protec¬ 
tion of this description.” 


The escape of Triinbnkjee Dinglee, the countenance 
afi'orded him by his master, and the 
intrigues of Bajee Rao, produced 
the Treaty of i’oona dated 13th June 1817. 

By the 4th article, the Peishwa hound himself 
neither to maintain at any foreign court, nor to receive 
at his own, any envoy or agents, and to hold no com- 
iniuiication with any power except through the British 
Hesident. He recognised the dissolution in form and 
substance of the Mahratta confederacy, and renounced 
all connection with the other Mahratta powers, whe¬ 
ther arising from his former situation of , executive 
head of the Mahratta empire, or from any other cause; 
he also pledged himself to advance no claims on the 
lands of Sindia, Ilolkar, Bhonsla, or Guicow'ar. 

By the 5th article he specially renounced all future 
demands on the Guicowar, either pecuniary or for 
snprenutcy or other cause, and agreed for an annual 
payment of four lacs of rupees to relinquish all claims 
for pecuniary arrears. 

By the 7tfi article he ceded territory to tiie Ilonor- 
ahle Company, including all his rights and territories 
in Giizerat, with the exception of Ahmedabad, Orpar, 
and the annual payment from the Guicowar. 

Bv the 5th article he granted a perpetual farm of 
Ahmedabad and its dependencies (except the tribute 
of Kattyvvnr ceded to the Company by the 7tli article) 
to the Guicowar and his successor for 4;^ lacs of 
rupees per annum. 
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he sunnud for the farm was dated lOtli September 
J817, and stated that ns the sum of four lacs and a-half 
of rupees annually accruing from the districts had, 
togerher with the Government authority over it, been 
ceded to the British government on account of military 
expenses, “you will continue to pay the sum of four 
lacs and a-half of rupees annually, and obtaining a 
receipt for the same, act in concurreuce with the British 
government,” 

I’liis treaty was followed up by another between 
the Honorable Company and His Highness the 
Guicowar, dated 6th November 1817, which was styled 
Supplemental to the treaty of 1805. 

By the 1st article the Guicowar subsidized an addi¬ 
tional force of one battalion of native infantry of not 
less than one tliousand men and two regiments of 
native cavalry of the same strengtli as the cavalry 
regiment belonging to the l^oona subsitliary force.* 

By the 2nd article the subsidiary force was to be 
at all times ready to perform the former services, and 
with the exception of one regiment of infantry all 
might ho marched against an enemy beyond the Gui¬ 
cowar dominions. '1 liis force was therefore now fixed at 
four regiments of infantry at 1000, or five regiments of 
800 strong, two regiments of native cavalry (1000 men), 
one company of Kuropean artillery, with proportion of 
gun lascars, with necessary ordnance and otlier stores. 

By the 3rd article the Guicowar ceded all the 
rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Aiimedabad 

* The cavalry rrgimeut of the Poona subsidiary was of the same 
gtrensrth as that of Uydeiabacl, which (page Book of Trealies) 
was 500 stroag. 
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ii^^ierpetnify to the Company for the regular payment 
of the augmented subsidiary force. 


By article four the Pergunnas of Dubhoee, Bhadur- 
poor, and Sowlec, belonging to the Honorable Com¬ 
pany, were exchanged for the Guicowar’s share of the 
city of Ahmedabad and a portion of the I'orgunua of 
Pitlaud, the Guicowar retaining his fort or liavelee 
and the dependant district of Duskrohee, 

By the 6th article, in consideration of advantagts 
in the above c.xchange accruing to the Guicowar, he 
agreed to assign territory near Surat or in Pitlaud in 
exchange for the Mogliulaee claims of the C-oinpany 
in the Surat Attaveesee. 

By the Gth article, the Pergunna of Beejapoor was 
e.vchanged for other districts “of equal produce, parti¬ 
cularised in a separate list annexed” (page 173, Book 
of Treaties). The 8th article assigned to the Guico¬ 
war the provinces of Okamundul and the Island of 
Beyt, with all the rights of sovereignty thereof, and 
all the forts they contained. 

By article 8 the Guicowar bound himself to main- 
t'liu a body of 3000 effective cavalry, “ to conform to 
the advice and suggestions of the British governmctit 
relative to the formation and equipment of the contin¬ 
gent of horse, its regular monthly payment, the 
condition of its arms and accoutrements, according to 
the customs of the Guicowar government.” Its muster 
to bo taken “ at the time of its payment, on the day of 
the new moon of every month, by the Guicowar 
government and the Resident,” or, if tlic force be 
detached from Baroda on service, by the British and 
Guicowar officers on the spot. 
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Article 9 provided that offenders taking refuge in 
the jurisdiction of either party should be surrendered 


on demand. 


Article 10 confirmed all the articles of the Treaty 
of ISO.'i “ not contrary to the present engsigement.” 

Article 11 provided that the supplenienial treaty 
should be binding when ratified by the Governor 
General. It was ratified on 12th March 1818. 

An additional article was subsequently affixed to 
this treaty on the 2nd October 1818, by which, in 
lieu of the cession specified in the 4th article of the 
treaty in exchange for the districts of Dubhoee, Bha- 
durpoor, and Sowlee, it was determined to assign the 
Honorable Company the Guicowar's Duskrohee, in¬ 
clusive of Domalla and Inam assignments, with the 
Havelee in the city, and the Kusba of Mota, and the 
Pergunna of Tarkcesur in the Surat Attaveesee as 
specified in the annexed detailed account of territories 
and rights so exchanged (page 174, Book of Treaties); 
also the Guicowar rights in the Kusba of Omrut 
were exchanged for the Company’s rights in the Kusba 
of Pitlaud. The additional article was ratified by the 
Governor General on the 28th November 1818, and 
thus the Peishwa was extruded from Guzerat. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Of the funds assigned, and territories ceded, in 
perpetual sovereignty by His Highness Annnnd Rao 
Guicowar Sciiakasklu*! Shiiruslicre Bahadoor to the 
Honorable English East India Company, under the 



siij)pleniental Treaty dated Gth November 1817 (cor- 
rcspOiiding with 25th Zillmj 1232, or Sumvut 1873, in 
the iiioritli of Ashvin) in order to provide for the 
regular payment of tlie additional troops subsidised. 

Disti icts composing the perpetual farm of Aiimeda- 
bad, ceded and accepted at nett Rupees 12,61,959-2-50 
subject to all the conditions of the farm :— 


Half of the city of Alimedabad .1 

Peishwa’a Diiskroliee Pergunna. 

Veerungauin . 

Puraiite j, and Peislnva’s share in Harsool 
and Morassa Punchnialuds, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Mehmoodubad.. 

iAlecna, or otherwise Thanina., 


Nett Riijicen. 
12 , 61,969 2 50 


Thasra. 

Antrolee . 

Pidasinor and Voerpoor . 

Hull oi the town and Pergunna of 
Pitluud... 


Dated Baroda, the 1st Zillmj Soorsun te.ssa l^shur 
Rlyatyne Wu Ulnf, 2nd October 1818. 


This is completed. 


'’mnll .fcsLl 
»he ©ui- 
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SCHEDULE C. 

ement o( Districts, with the revenues of escU exchanged with the Guicowar Government, including the exchange 
of the Pergonna of Vijapoor, as set forth in Article hth of the Supplemental Treaty. Cr. 


T» Vijspoor and Tuppa Suinsoo of Kurree .... 

„ DuUtoee .. .. 

,, Bahadiiqpoor ... 

„ S»dee.. . 

,, Moglaec di»«i of the Hamt AttaTee*iee . 

To amount of Ki!Uxtari>i Babe the, collected 


at which Ihm Tillages wtro ceded to the Honor¬ 
able Ctimpany .... 

Tr amount of SydjKwr Tillage, ceded 
tho Guicowar Oovemment with the Due- 

km^hcc... Rs. l,SUO 0 0 

Proportion of inowose of 20,000 on 
'>6,000 Hupeea of Duskrobee, 
a» ex^ilaiited by the l7iU pan* 
giniph cf a letter of the loth 
iimeldld . 


642 0 0 


of the Ahmedabod Dnakrohee . 

, Kusba Town of Petlaud, and &iyer of the district 


transfer of the Tillage in Pellaud or the Surat Atta- 
Teeaee. 

Rupee?. 


Ha. 

qr. r. 

1,66,647 

2,07,318 

1 0 

2 20 

14,377 

3 82 

7o,3S3 

0 0 

75,763 

1 25 

1,652 

0 0 

2,442 

0 0 

1,824 

0 81 

32,890 

2 31 

6,78,848 

0 

2,117 

1 ti9 

5,80,965 

2 58 


Bhalej 

Karod 


40,000 0 0 
60,000 0 0 


, 3 Tillages of Soohhanj^ Pol, vis ;•* 

Sundhana of Petlaud Per- 
giiuna, Antroice of Matur 
Pergunna, and Wasna of 
Moaedha Peiynnna .... Rs. 9,047 1 0 

Kumec village of Ahmedabad, 

Duskrobee Perguniia .... „ 6,000 0 0 

, City of Abmedabad .. 

I'ergunr.a Ahmedahad, Duskrohee Havelee .. 
Tarkeesur and Motakusba of 

Sunt AlUTeesee. Rs. 20,641 0 0 

Deduct therefix>m Hoglaee.. „ 1,007 0 0 

28.634 0 0 

Which is settled in favour of the Honorable; 

Company for. 

Mogiaee of Motaknsba of Surat Attaveeaee 
Kusba town of Omrut ... 


fted Rarodaj the Ut Zilhvj Soor^iun teisa 
Uihur Myatyne Wu Ulvf, 


Tins is completed. 



Rupees. 


<jr. 


1,66,647 i 0 


1,66,313 

1,36,000 


27,990 

1.W7 

34,001 


2 31 
0 0 
0 0 


5,80,965 2 58 
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CIIAPTf!:R XI. 


FROM THK TREATY OF ,v.d. 1817 TO THE HONORABLE 
W. ELPHINSTONE’S VISIT TO BARODA, a.d. 1821. 


1818 to 1821. 


A lAiTTER iVorn Captain Hlwood at Poorbunder, 
dated 13th March 1618, announced 
to the Resident that the Waghers of 
Okamundul had revolted against the Giiicowur autho¬ 
rity, had already plundered some places, and threatened 
I) warka. 

On the 20th May, Captain Ballantyne wrote that 
the rebels had been too successful in their resistance 
to the Guicowar troops to admit the hope of an early 
settlement. 


The Guicowar goveinmeut aided iu the Pindaree 
war hy a large contingent of cavalry sent into Malwa, 
and placed all its resources so cordially and unreserv¬ 
edly at the disposal of the British government in the 
war with the Peishwa, as to call forth repeated expres¬ 
sions of its satisfaction. 


Futtoh Sing Guicowar died after a short illness on 
the evening of the 23rd August, on M'hich occasion 
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following proclamation was pulilislied in the jBewt- 
bay C’owrter on \Vedncs<^lay, 1st September:— 


Sl 


“The Richt Hoiioralde the Governor in Council baa 
received, with feelings of unfeigned regret, intelligence 
of the death of Ilis Highness Futteh Sing Rao, 
Guicowar at Baroda, on the evening of the 23rd of 
last month, after an illness of five days. 


“ As a mark of respect for the character of a prince 
who had ever manifested the strongest attachment to 
the British government, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the flag be hoisted half-mast 
liigh on the fiagstaif in the garrison to-morrow at sun¬ 
rise, and that minute guns, to the murnber of 2d, the- 
age of His late Highness, be at the same time fired 
from Hornby's battery'.” 


The death of Futteh Sing brought out three 
claimants for the regency : the son of Tuckutbye, an 
adopted son of the wddow of Futteli Sing, named Go- 
vind Rao; and Seeajee Rao Guicowar. The preten¬ 
sions of the two former were obviously defective, Tuc¬ 
kutbye not being, according to Mahratta law and pre¬ 
cedent, a legal wife, and Futteh Sing’s adopted son 
incapable of succeeding while any members of the 
Guicowar fannly of full blood were to be found. Never¬ 
theless some opposition was shown both by the ladies 
and the ministers. 1'liis, however, was overcome by 
Major Carnac’s tact and resolution, and Seeajee Kao’s 
character, disposition, and capacity being favourably 
spoken of by him, he was invested by Annund Rao 
with all the [lowers of his predecessor. 
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1’ho dissensions in the palace, and the strong party 
1819 which had resisted Syajee Rao's ad¬ 
vancement to tlie regency, and which 
still put forward tlie claims of Goviud Rao* to the 
reversion of the throne itself, induced Syajee to look 
around for support. As Witoha Bhow, the minister 
(son of Hahajee), had opposed him, he became anxious 
for tlie return to Baroda of Seetaram, and expressed 
much discontent when this request was refused by the 
Bombay government. For the present he was allowed, 
liowcvtr, to entrust the State seal to Seetaram's son. 
At the same time he cast his eyes on Dliackjee Da- 
dajee, the native agent, and requested that he might 
be transferred to his service, hoping that lie would 
bring witli liira an influence with the Resident, and 
that ‘‘ his unassuming disposition” would make him a 
pliant and obedient servant; for the young prince 
had already shown a strength of will, combined witli 
a love of pow'cr, which had been long wanting in 
those members of his family who had ruled the state. 

This application was granted, and the native agent, 
like his predecessor, passed into the Guicowar’s 
seiwice. 

Ca})tain Carnac reported very favourably of the 
progress made in reducing the debt this year, and the 
government was equally gratified ; but when the 


♦ Notk.— Govind Uno was the son ofGmiput Rao Guicowar. On 
Futteh Sing’s death his widow lladlmbye had threatened to become 
Suttee, and was distracted from that act by being allovted to adopt a 
son. It was, however, dechired at the time by Captain ('arnac, and 
subsequently by the Bombay government, that this was not to give 
the boy any claim whatever to the succession which he did not 
possess before. 
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si(k‘Jit point^'d out that Syajee expected, accoi'ding 
to the 8tli article of the late treaty, to participate in 
the coTiqnests made in the late war in reward of his 
co-operation, pointing out that one regiment of infantry, 
two regiments of cavalry of the subsidiary force had 
for Some tijtie liecn serving in Malwa, as well as a 
large body of his own horse, at a very heavy expense, 
though the war was over; the Government of Bombay 
replied that, “ though the fullest acknowledgments were 
due to the Guicowar for the fidelity and attachment 
he has evinced for the British interests, and the 
promptitude with which hehas co-operated in promoting 
the general objects of the alliance, it must, at the same 
time, be recollected that the Baroda state has fully 
participated in these advantages, and in that security 
wdiich have resulted from the successful termination 
of the late contest,—advantages which must have con¬ 
tributed in a powerful degree to enable it, while it 
confonned to the stipulations of the existing treaties, 
to prosecute those economical arrangements which 
liave brought its finances to so prosperous a condition. 
This observation equally applies to the notice that has 
been taken of the expenses incurred by the Guicowar 
by the employment of a contingent of horse in Malwa, 
exclusive entirely of the sum contributed by His High- 
ncsss annually in payment of subsidy. That expense 
the Guicowar must in a very considerable degree have 
incurred under any circumstances, even if his troops 
had not been employed in Malwa. It will not be 
denied that the security of ilis Highness’ territory is 
not as effectually provided for as if they were stationed 
within the limits of the Guicowar territory, nor can 
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rged that the British government does not bear 
more tlian its full share of the expense which is indis¬ 
pensable to the consolidation of those arrangements 
ivhicli the Supreme government is maturing with 
views not limited to its own interests, but embracing 
tliose of His Highness, and of the petty states on the 
frontiers of (iu/erat, which have suifered so much 
from the effects of the disorganised state in which 
they have been unfortunately so long involved. 

“ A just consideration to the liberal policy by which 
His fiordship in Cmincil is guided, will, the Governor 
in Council is confident, satisfy the B'uroda government 
that the force which it is bound to maintain cannot be 
more advantageously employed for its own interest 
than in Malwa; and uhilst the Guicowar has no 
occasion, as appears to the Governor in Council, to 
supply its |)lace by any a\iginentatioii of its military 
eslabli^bment for the internal tranquillity of its terri¬ 
tories, the permanency of its employment in an 
advanced position ought to be an object rather to be 
desired than otherwise, since it so completely protects 
His Highness’ possessions against e.vternal attack.” 

Svajee Kao, however, was not satisfied with this 
reasoning, and his counter-arguments will he found in 
the following letter from the Resident, dated 24th 
June 1819:— 

To William Newnh.uM, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Secretary, Bombay. 

Sir,—A t some of the interviews I have had with 
His Highness Syajee Rao, after the transaction of the 
business upon which 1 was engaged, he has often 
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lE^oduced the subject of his zealousand faithful co-ope¬ 
ration witli us (luring the campaign of 1817 and 1818, 
and noticed the services he is still rendering by the 
employment of a great proportion of his subsidiary 
in Malwa, and a considerable body oi his own horse 
and foot; and asked me whether the British govern¬ 
ment intended him to share in any of tlie territory 
acquired, in return for the value of his co-operation, and 
as some compensation for the great exf^nse his govern¬ 
ment had been subjected to. IIis Highness further 
reniaiked, territory was obtaine*! by the Nizam and 
Salabut Klian of Elliehpoor. I told His Highness 
that 1 was not aware of any partition of territoiy hav¬ 
ing taken place, and having received the reply of Mr. 
Secretary Newnham to Captain Canine’s despatch of 
the ‘22Dd of February 1819. the concluding paragraph.s 
of which relate to those subjects, I made use of them 


as arguments to convince His Highness that he had 
most essentially benefited by the arrangements that 
had taken place from the improved security and tran¬ 
quillity of his territories; and that although he had 
been exposed to an increased e.xpense, still such would 
have been unavoidable for the protection of his in¬ 
terests generally. To tliis and other arguments His 
Highness replied by urging on my attention tlie 8th 
article of the treaty, by whicli the Honorable Company 
had bound themselves to take into consideration the 
pretensions of the Guicowar government to benefit by 
any future partition of territory aciiuired in foreign 
wars, and intimated his anxiety that I would make 
known tliese wishes and expectations to the Bight 
Honorable the Governor. 
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government being concluded so late as the 6th of 
November 1817. No benefit or advantage the Guicowar 
state did acquire by the treaty of Poona on the 13th 
of June 1815 preceding, can be calculated on as result¬ 
ing to them from the subsequent war. If, therefore, 
His Highness’ government have any claim to the 
benefits held out in the 8th article of the late treaty, 
or any just pretensions to participate in the conquests 
acquired and obtained in which their troops were 
employed, or in the general conquests throughout 
the Avar, it is on these grounds it is entitled to 
consideration. 

It is true an exemption of four lacs of rupees of tribute 
has been obtained, hut this is urged to be unequal to the 
just expectations the Guicow'ar had reason to indulge 
and doubts are started. How far such a claim could 
have been enforced after the rupture which took place 
between the Peishwa, the British and their allies (of 
which the GuicoAvur had become one), His Highness 
considers the tribute to have actually ceased from the 
date of the rupture. The aid or force contributed by 
tlie Guicowar, and available to the general objects of 
the Avar, may be calculated, exclusive of the subsidiary 
force, wluch amounts to Hupeos 24,31,969-3-50, at the 
sum of Rupees 15,31,995-2-64 annually, making a 
total of Rupees 39,63,965-1-54. 

I have, &c. 

liaroda, 2Ath June 1819. 



is Highness’ pretetision.s to consideration 
Tf admitted, to rest on the last treaty with the 
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The widows of Futteh Sing ami adherents of Govind 
Rao, after consideiable dissension iu the palace with 
Syajee Rao, sent Vakeels to Bombay to indnce the 
Oovemment to interfere in their behalf. It appeared 
that when Goviud RaoV adoption was consented 4p 
l>y Captain Carnac, a memorandum had been drawn 
up under Ins orders fixing pecuniary allowances to be 
granted to the ladies and (ioviinl Rao, by consent of 
Syajee, and attached thereto was a [proviso that 
Ooviiul Rao was not entitled through his adoption to 
any rights or pretensions to the succession. The 
ladies Imd refused to accept the memorandum with 
this proviso annexed, and Syajee in consequence stop¬ 
ped their allowances, and subjected them to various 
mortifications. In the moan time Captain Carnac had 
gone UAvay, but Mr. Williams, his Assistant and locum 
iencHSy was cognisant of all the circumstances, and was 
disposed to relinquish the proviso; but in an interview 
with Syajee he was induced by the “ earnestness 
and ability witli which the Gviicowar discussed the 
question’' to change his mind. 

The Government of Bombay, however, out of re¬ 
spect to the memory of Futteh Sing pressed the matter 
upon the Guicowar, assuring him that the British 
government so completely acknowledged the prior 
claiiiis of himself and his children to the succession, that 
he ought not to feel any anxicity on the subject; and 
rccpiested tliat he would waive the proviso to which 
the ladies of Futteh Sing’s family were so averse. 
But though this request was preferred in a letter from 
the Governor himself, vSyajee on receiving and perus¬ 
ing it, declared with much firmness that though 
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ays meeting the wisliea of the British 
govei'iimeTit, tliis was a matter of deep personal con¬ 
cern, and that he would take the raatter into his own 
consideration. It was abundantly clear that the 
yjmig prince was of" a very difl'crent metal to any of 
ills later predecessors.* 

(u this year Annund Il,ao Gnieovvavdied, and Syajee 
ascended the Gaddec of his own right. 

Following the example of the widows of Futteh 
Sing, Tuckutbye, the widow of Annund Uao Guicowar, 
sent for Mr. Williams, the Acting Kesident, and sub- 
scffueutly communicated to him, through another 
<diannel, such preposterous assertions and pretensions 
on .behalf of herself and her two children, that he 
r«'<'omn)endt'd lier for her own sake and theirs not to 
allow His Highness Syajee Rao to come to a know¬ 
ledge of them, as they would doubtless greatly irritate 
him ; and that if she put her tlireats (of committing 
herself and her children to the flames) into execution, 
she woidd be committing a most heinous crime, and 
that he conceived neither Ills Highness nor the 
Resident would he at all affected by it. Mr. Williams 
added, “ Tuckutbye no dmd)t thought that by following 
the example of Radhabye, the widow of the late 
Futteh Sing, who after his death declared her inten¬ 
tion of luMJoniing Suttee, that she could, by threatening 
to destroy herself and children, engage me to listen to 

'■* N.D—It til some excuse for Syajee’s pertinacity tliat the 
Vakeels of the ladies in their memorandum to the Governor admit 
that iu the course of the dispute they had used the following 
language “ W't arc not servants, neither strangers, or relations, 
hut master of the Guicowar territory and estate.” 
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1- unreasonable expectations. As from various rea- 
SOI19 1 am fully convinced it never was the serious 
intention of Radliabyc to devote herself to the flames, 
so ant I equally certain that I'uckutltye lias not the 
remotest idea of doing any injury either to herself or 
cliildren, but that her threats are only made with the 
desire of exciting our compassion, and as a plausible 
cover to unfounded pretensions on her part.” 

This was, in fact, proved to be the case. At the 
same time Mr. Williams reported “His Highness 
Syajee has unadvisedly allowed himself to be alarmed 
by threats of assassination, and never ventures out of 
his house without being attended with a numerous 
retinue well armed.” 


On the 1st Noveinijer 18 li), the Honorable Mr. 
Elphinstone became Governor of Hoinbuy. 


The condition of the petty states of Kattywar had 
been for some time past deteriorating, and on a review 
of the eflects that had flowed from the amingements 
formed under the agency of Colonel Walker, the Go¬ 
vernment was satisfied of tlie necessity of instituting 
the fullest inquiry into the causes which liad led to 
their being unable to fulfil their tribute engagements, 
and appointed Captain Barnwali to nittke the neces.sary 
investigation into the statu of the chiefs now tributary 
to the British government. 

One of the topic‘i of inquiry was the share of tribute 
pro|)erly due to the British government (Peishwa’s 
share), since in Colonel Walker’s arrangements the 
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whole tribute (Rupees 9,79,882-2-0) was made pay¬ 
able to the Guicovvar both for himself and for the 
Peishwa’s share which he farmed. 

d’he next point was the vSettlenient of the tribute of 
those villages which had been waste in Colonel 
Walker’s time or in such a state of insubordination as 
to preclude the usual arrangements. 

Another was to examine and report upon the 
Guicowar’s claim for Ghasdana as separate from the 
Jurnina on the tributaries of the Peishvva, which 
seemed at variance with the partition treaty between 
these two powers. Captain Barnwall was also to 
ascertain w'hether the Peishwa had any similar claims 
on the Guicowar tributaries, in order that, if so, some 
arrangement might he made to supersede thi.s divided 
authority by rendering the diH'erent stiUes tributary to 
one or the other government exclusively. 

Captain liarjiwall was also to ascertain whether the 
tributaries had paid either to the Peishwa or Guicowar 
any sums in excess of Colonel Walker’s settlement, 
and to state his opinion on the validity of such excess 
e.xactions. 

His attention was finally to be directed “ to the 
existing condition of the several chieftains, the causes 
that may have led to their decline, and the measure 
that may be best adopted to retrieve the prosperity of 
their principalities consistently with a just regard to 
the obligations of the engagements contracted by 
Colonel Walker to respect the integrity of tlieir 
dominions and their independency.” 

Preparatory to noticing the results of Captain Barn- 
wall’s mission, it may he instructive to turn to another 
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arter wfiere inquiries of a similar natu/e were forced 
u[)on the Government with regard to one of the 
Gnicowar’s exclusive tributaries. 

The syat<jni pursued by the Guicowar administra¬ 
tion in its dealings with the tributar}^ states could not 
probably be more thoroughly understood than by a 
study of its connection with Uajpecpla. At the same 
time will be apparent how a somewhat too great 
readiness to assent to the schemes of the administra¬ 
tion without sufficient inquiry gave opportunity for 
abuses which led eventually to the entire transfer of 
the control over the tributaries from the Guicowar to 
the BritisJi government. 

The early policy of the Briti.sh government had 
been to consolidate the authority of the Guicowar 
Durbar over all tlic.se States, in the hope that their own 
amicable influence with the former would facilitate the, 
complete settlement of the country through its means. 

By degrees, however, the British government was 
obliged to come more and more into the fore ground ; 
its teiritorial acquisitions suffered from the bad govern¬ 
ment of some of these tributaries, and the govern¬ 
ment became both more sensitive and more sensible of 
the fact that this misgovernment was .sometimes the 
result of the radical vices of the Guicowar system. 

The Guicowar government, like other native 
states, made no pretensions to disinterestedness in its 
dealings with its tributaries ; it did not (at least from 
the time of British intervention) wantonly attack their 
independence, but whenever they fell into difficulties 
or domestic dissensions, it made a point of profiitiiir» 
by them ; and in this, during Colonel Walker’s ad mi- 





in some few instances, and during Captain 
Cnrnao’s administration niuch more frequently and 
freely, it was supported, until at length, a short time 
before IVlr. Elphinstoue’s governorsliip, this tendency 
attracted the attention of the Government of Bombay. 

'I’ho territory of Rajpeepla (speaking generally) 
occupied the thickly wooded uplands which looked 
down on the northern part of the Surat ‘and the 
southern part of the Broach Zillahs, and wliich stretch¬ 
ed from the Taptee to the Nerbudda; the Rajas 
levied Giras, either as black-mail or as quit-rent, for 
former territorial possessions which had been taken 
from them, and their r3hecl subjects robbed with more 
or less activity the \illages of the plain. 

The chiefs of Rajpeepla were originally of the Pur- 
mar stock, whose seat of government hud been Oujein, 
anti who were so widely spread over India as to sug¬ 
gest the flattering mot of the bards: “ The world is the 
Purmars” ;but after some generations, the ilynasty shift¬ 
ed (through a daiigliter of the family who married 
the chief of the island of Perini) into tlte Gohil tribe. 

In the year 1805, Colonel Walker reported that 
Ajubsing, the Raja of Rajpeepla, had died two years 
before, leaving two sons and one daughter, the eldest 
Ramsing, by one wife, and the younger Nharsing, and 
his sister, by a wife who survived him, 

Ruttonbye, the sister, was married to the Raja of 
Chota Oudeypoor, Ruttonbye, who had, in consequence 
of Ajubsing’s imbecility, first made her own brother, 
and then Barudsing, the brother of the Oodeypoof 
chief, Deewan of the state, held tlie control. 

Barudsing had assisted Kaiiojce Guicowar in his 
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lion, and during his absence on this service 
rub Sebundy confined Ruttonbye, and put Ilainsing 
on the (raddec. On this event, her son Nharsing, who 
was blind, fled to Mandwee. 

In 1805 the rights of the Guicowar government in 
Rajjieepla consisted of its Ghasdana and one-hall the 
Jummabiindy. There was also a Nuznrana (Colonel 
Walker wrote) which ought to be paid on the accession 
to the Gaddee, but whicli was withheld by Ratnsing. 

In this state of affairs both Barudsing and Nhar« 
sing made offers to purchase the aid of the Guicowar 
government, which, however, was not obtained. 
Bu’udsing then gained over Ramsing’s Arabs, and 
seized on Rajpeepla. 

The Guicowar sent tmops to Roond, on the Ner- 
budda, to protect his territories, and both parties ap¬ 
pealed to his arbitration. In conjunction with the 
Resident, Ilis flighuess decided in favour of Ramsing, 
wiio was put again in possession of Rajpeepla, pro¬ 
mising to pay a Nuzurana of one lac of rupees, and 
signing a stipulation for the punctual payment of 
Hiipees 20,000 per annum Ghasdana. It seems also 
to have been agreed that Guicowar troops should tem¬ 
porarily occupy the station of Ourdeshwar, command¬ 
ing a ford on the iNerbudda. The occupation was 
Tuaintained, however, after Ramsing had desinjd its 
discontinuance, and the post was attacked by his 
orders in 1808 and carried. On this, recourse wfis 
again had to Colonel Walker’s advice, and an accotnmo- 
dation was effected, by which Ramsing gave security 
for the payment of Rupees 30,000 of his former Nuzu- 
raua still due, for two years arrears of Ghasdana 
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iipees 40,000, a balance of Rupees 23,000 Juinma- 
bundy, and a sura of Rupees 17,600 for buildings, &c. 
erected by the Guicowar at Gurdeshwar, which post 
was restored to him. 


On tliis occasion Ramsing executed a perpetual 
Filojainine bond, and received the guarantee of the 
British government in the same manner as tlie chiefs 
of Kattywar and the .Mahee Kanta. 

This arrangimient was very much approved by the 
Government (Minute, 22nd September 1808). 

Two years later (7th May 1810) Captain Carnac 
reported new arrangements in corisecjucnce of the ad¬ 
diction ol Rainsing to the “ inordinate use of intoxi¬ 
cating drugs and tlicnce resulting insanity.” 

“ The asylum which the criminal Grassias belonging 
to the Attaveesee Mahals have found in Rajpeejda, the 
misery and confusion wliich the inhabitants have 
endured from the absence of any appeal for the redress 
of grievances, and the distresses suffered by the chief 
and his family, have been the powerful motives which 
instigate the Guicowar government to invest Purtab 
Sing, the son of Ramsing, with the authority of his 


N. B.— It 19 noteworthy that in the sunnud granted to Ratnsingby 
the Guicowar on this occasion, an article (six) vas inserted to 
the follow ing purport:— 

“Purtab Sing (he was a mere child) bring your aon« therefore let 
his e.xperisos be settled through Myrsl Naraiii* according to similar 
usages with reference to his actual expenditure ; and this arrange¬ 
ment to be perpetual.** 

N.B. Mrral Narain at this time held several functions. 
He was the Guicowar's representative and farmer of his share of ihe 
Juramabundy, and he was also the Baja’s bunker. 
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Her. This measure has met wiili the aj)probation 
of all parties who have au interest in it.” 

The Guicowar government, according to Captain 
Caruac, “ earnestly solicited the annexation of the 
Company’s guarantee to this arrangement.” 

Such was the ostentations object of Purtab Sing’s 
investiture. Pam Sing must have been in extremis 
when this despatch was written ; he died three days 
after (10th May 1810). The object of the haste and 
eagerness to carry this measure is now obvious enough. 

It is remarkable that in this letter Captain ( arnac 
gave a version of a part of Colonel Walker’s preceding 
arrangement diil'erent from that recorded by Colonel 
Walker himself. He wrote that the Ghasdana of Ru¬ 
pees 20,000, which Odonel Walker had merely men¬ 
tioned as being more regularly secured, was, in fiet, 
doubled, viz. Rupees 20,000 annually, instead of bien¬ 
nially, and he quoted the cession of Gurdeshwur to the 
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Guicowar as perpetual, instead of temporary. 

The Government of Bombay, in their reply of the 
17th May 1810, sanctioned the arrangement without 
any notice of the above discrepancies, but called for some 
information respecting a debt said to be due to Myral 
Narain by the liajpeepla state, as also a description of 
the person Kissendas Buckshee, with whose concur¬ 
rence Purtab Sing was to conduct all affairs, and the 
age of Pit . tab Sing himself, after which an ultimate 
resolution would be come to as to the Bhandary. 

It docs not appeal- whether Captain Caruac ever 
furnished this information. 

On ihe 3rd March 1811, Captain Ballantvne, then 
in charge of the Residejjcy, reported that Nhar Sing, 
31 
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^ed hy Jeewa V7iisa\va, Jmd taken up arms to support 
his claims to the Oaddee; that the Baroda administra¬ 
tion had despatclied troops under Arneen Jernedar to 
aid PurtabSing ; and that little inconvenience was anti¬ 
cipated from such attempts of Nhar Sing, which, from 
their frequency, were familiar and unimportant.”!! 

Nhar Sing was defeated by Arneen Jernedar. Alanit 
this time Major Williams, the Surveyor General, visited 
Rnjpecpla in the course of his tour, and presented 
Purtab Sing with a horse, value Rupees 1,000, “ in con¬ 
sideration of his superior rank, and the extent, impor¬ 
tance, and independence of his state,” for which he was 
censured by Government as likely to cause a false im¬ 
pression of its independence, wherea.s it had been tribu¬ 
tary to the Guicowar long before the Honorable Com¬ 
pany’s connection with the latter; but the Bombay 
government nevertheless desired the Resident to report 
on tlie real state of dependency of the Rajpeepla 
cluefUiins on the Guicowar state. 

A report on this subject was made by Captain 
Cnrnac on the 3rd August 1811, in M'hicli it is incident¬ 
ally inenlionod that the Company’s Bandary had not 
been given to the succession of Purtab Sing, and that 
the parties were less anxious for it (Purtab Sing being 
now con.sidered firm in his seat). 

In 1813 one Nursecdutt, an agent of Nhar Sing, made 
application to the Government of Bombay for the restora¬ 
tion of his master to the Gaddee of Rajpeepla as his 
right, on tlie ground that Purtab Sing was spurious, and 
that he had been set aside by' the Guicowar govern¬ 
ment for a bribe of one lac and fifty thousand rupees, 
and perpetual cession of Gurdeshwur, and he promised 
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the British government an annual sum of 
rupees sixty thousand if he were restored. 

I'he projjosal was negatived, as the state was tribu¬ 
tary to tlie Guicowar. 

Again Nurseedutt requested that the protection of 
the Ilesident should be extended to him while he 


should he at Baroda urging his master’^ lawful claims, 
and Captain Carnac was informed that his report on 
the subject was awaited before granting tiie agent 
perjnission to procee<l to Baroda. In tlie interim, other 
applications of the same kind were made, to which the 
Government refused to accede. 

Ajjpareutly driven to desperation by tliese reiterated 
refusals, NharSiiig or bis adherents attacked and plun¬ 
dered the Company’s village of Singhpoor, in the 
Broach Zillah. Other exces.ses followed. The Guico¬ 
war government was called upon to restore order: a 
force was deputed for this purpose, and the result was 
unqualified failure ; the administration of Purtab Sing 
had proved unable to suppress or even to mitigate 
the disorders produced by Nliar Sing’s rebellion. At 
length, in August 1815, Wittoba Bhow, the Prime 
Minister, proceeded thither. He arranged with the 
contending parlies (Purtab Sing and Nhar Sing) after 
relieving them from the control of their respective 
mercenary troops, that the administration of llajpeepla 
affairs should bo undertaken by the Guicowar until 
he had reimbursed himself for the expenses incurred 
in reducing the turbulent troops and bringing the 
country into order; that Purtab Sing and Nhar Sing 
should submit their pretensions to lire decision 
of a respectable Punchayet after the expiration of 
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receiving a suitable 


maintenance in 


ivo years, 
interval. 

Affairs remained in tins state for several years. 
On 24tli May 1819 the Acting Resident, Mr. Williams, 
reported that no steps had been taken to bring the 
dispute between Nhar Sing and Purtab Sing to an 
arbitration, as^hc mother of His Highness Syajee Rao 
was known to have espoused the cause of the latter 
through the intrigues of Wittul Rao Bhow, the 
Minister, who was also connected with some of the 
creditors of the Rajpeepla state, and who had his own 
reasons for keeping the administration thereot in his 
own hands. 

Mr. Williams suggested that he should be empower¬ 
ed by Government to proceed in tlie investigation of 
the dispute, premising that from the inrpiiries be had 
already made, and the documents which had been 
presented to him by Nhar Sing, he was led to view his 
pretensions in the most favourable light. 

In reply, tlie Governor of Bombay (Sir Evan 
Nepean) directed the Resident to undertake the inves¬ 
tigation. This was, however, really done by Mr. 
Williams’Assistant (Mr..F. P. Willoughby), who, after 
a laborious and searching examination, reported that 
Purtab Sing had been purchased, when an infant,, by 
Soornzkoer, the wife of Ram Sing, from a Rajpoot, by 
name .lye Sing Runna, of Sntteesuna, through the 
agency of Sooruzkoer’s father, the chief of Mandwa. 

About this time Mr. Elpliinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, visited Buroda. 

After his departure, and by his desire, the Resident 
opened a discussion with His Highness Syajee on the 
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^ct, and it was arranged that on a set day the 
agents of both parties should produce whatever they 
had to say against the investigation and decision of 
Mr Willoughby. 

In the interim, it was found tliat agents of the 
durbar were tampering with the witnesses wlio had 
appeared before Mr. Willoughby. A written remon¬ 
strance against such conduct \va 3 presented to the 
(jluicowar in durbar. When the parties were con¬ 
fronted, Purtab Sing’s agents stated that their objec¬ 
tions to the decision of Mr. Willoughby were not yet 
prepared, though they had presented a paper on the 
same subject to the Governor. An application was 
then made for a Vakeel to plead Purtab Sing’s cause, 
which was agreed to, and he M'as introduced; it was 
then fi.ved that the final hearing should he taken on 
the 2nd May, 

On 2nd May the Resident waited on His Highness, 
■who received him with a gloomy and sullen air, and 
when, after a short time, the Resident asked whether 
Purtab Sing’s Vakeel was in attendance, he said he did 
not know, and added that the Resident “had accused 
him of tampering with tlie witnesses, and be must 
know on what authority he had done so before he 
proceeded further.” The object of His Highness was 
evidently to prevent any final hearing of the case. 
After much unavailing discussion, the He.sidcnt caused 
a inemoranduin to be drawn up on the spot of the 
cause which impeded the inquiry, and Syajee admitted 
it to be correct. At the same instant His Highness 
gave a memorandum which had been prepared, deny¬ 
ing that he, or any one by his authority, had tampered 



ntnesws, and said that if the Resident woun 
his tueniorandum, he would allow the 
Vakeel to be called in. 


TJic Resident agreed ; but the Guicowar evaded to 
call him in (wishing the Resident to do so) for u con¬ 
siderable time. The Vakeel Itad prepared no memo¬ 
randum, and acted in tlie same eva.sive manner as His 
Highness. TJie Resident, however, having elicited an 
admission that the Vakeel had seen all the papers on 
the subject, informed Syajee that he had nothing fur¬ 
ther to ask, and took his leave. 

I’he Resident was directed in reply (7th May 1821) 
to expostulate with Syajee Rao, and endeavour to pur- 
siiade him to come to a speedy decision, ami on the i)th 
Augnst His Highness decided that Nhar Sing’s claim 
was established, but that in consequence of his 
blindness, his only son Vereesal should be invested 
with the sovereignty; and he was accordingly so 
invested by His Highness the Guicow'ar, in pre¬ 
sence of the Resident and Captain Barnwall, in Sep¬ 
tember 1821. 

Mr. Elphinstone had expressed a doubt (2nd August 
1821, No. 1039), of the competency of the British go¬ 
vernment to, apply any remedy to theaffairsof Rajpeejila, 
for “ it was intended when the Honorable the Govern¬ 
or was first at Baroda, to include Rajpeepla in onr 
arrangements regarding ihe Guicowar tributaries, and 
the only reason why that state was not named was that 
you conceived it included in another part of the 
engagement.” 

rheResidentin hisinterview with the Guicowar, which 
preceded the investiture of Vereesal in tl.'c following 
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, took care to insist on the fact of the Fiajpeepla 
state being included in Mr. Elphinstone’s arrangements, 
and this was not contested by the CJiiicowar or his 
Ministers, and Mr. Williams reported in addition (21 st 
September, No. 105), that he perfectly recollected 
having told the Honorable the Governor that he con¬ 
sidered Rajpeepla to be included in the Mahee Kanta 
arrangements, and his having given such an as.surance 
was the sole cause of that petty state not being specifi¬ 
cally placed under our control by a sepai'ate engage- 
nvent. Mr. Williams added, “ I find also in the Dustoor- 
ool-Hinul it is coasidered as a})pertaining to the 
division of Mahee Kanta.” 

There was some inconsistency under tliese circu.m- 
Btances in soliciting the Guicowar’s decision on the 
succession, and in having Veree.ears ceremony of inves¬ 
titure jK-rformed by Syajee in his own durbar, though 
the former might have been explained by the cause 
having arisen before Mr. Elphinstone’s vi.sit; the latter 
act was not .so to be explained. 

However, the Guicowar having surrendered the 
management of Rajpeepla to the British government, 
Mr. \N illoughby was directed to proceed thither to 
inquire into the tribute demands of the Guicowar, the 
amount of the Rajpeepla debt, both to the Guicowar 
and private persons, the resources of the state, and a 
variety of other matters, all wliich was done with 
characteristic, con.scientious, and exhaustive assiduity 
anil ability. It was then proved, as might have been 
e.xpecteti, that during the period that the Guicowar 
goviTiiment had had exclusive management of the 
country, the debt had increased rather than decreased, 








oppiossioti 

Mr. Willoughby’s reports having been forwarded by 
the Resident to Government in great measure with¬ 
out any observations of his own, the following instruc¬ 
tive remarks were communicated to him : 

“ Although Mr. Willoughby’s reports are full and 
clear, they are drawu up from information obtained in 
Rajpee})la, and, conset(uently, the facts and arguments 
are, with a few exceptions, nnlavoniable to the 
Gnicowar’s claims on that petty state. Before Govern¬ 
ment can pronounce on such a statement, it is necessary 
that it should be informed of the aigurnents bro»»ght 
forward by the Guicowar, and of your own opinion, as 
well as on the justice of each demand, as on the degree 
of interest with wliich it is regarded by the Guicow'ar, 
and the means that may pi'e.sent themselves for cHect- 
iiig an accommodation without prejudice to the rights 
of either party. 

“ The Governor in C()uucil is particidarly desirous 
of impressing this on you, as it applies equally to 
di.scussions with the Chiefs of Kattywar and Mahee 
Kanta, and generally to all affairs of a similar nature 
in which the Ouicowar state may be engaged. The 
Governor in Council observes that it may sometimes 
bo inexpedient to mention a demand at all to the 
Gnicowar, but that when a case is likely to be decided 
against him, it is indispensable to hear the arguments on 
his side before finally pronouncing on the question.” 

After calling for some information from the Guico- 
war Durbar respecting items of tribute which Mr. 
Willoughby had reasoned against, the despatch w'ent 
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people had been subjected to too much 
ind extortion. 
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“ It is to be feared that the argimieats drawn 
from the inability of the state of Rajpeepla to have long 
borne the exactions lately imposed on it will have little 
effect in reconciling the Guicowar to the loss of the 
profit be derived from them. It is the invariable policy 
of Muhratta states to impose a tribute on their weak 
neighbours, and to increase it till they swallow up the 
whole territory from which it is drawn The Gui¬ 
cowar must, therefore, have viewed the embarrassment 
of Rajpeepla with satisfaction, and must have been the 
more displeased at our interference, from its depriving 
him of an object of which the attainment was so near." 

Such a system, and the unfortunate result of such 
a system in irritating the minds of the chiefs and 
retarding the progress of order and prosperity, was 
not the necessary consequence of tlie British relations 
with the Guicowar, but as the latter administration 
held the initiative, it could embroil the affairs of auy 
state subject to such domestic dissensions, and render 
confusion worse confounded under the pretence of 
step{)irig in to protect its own interests. I'lie case of 
Rajpeepla proved that under lax supervision by the 
Resident, the administration could for years pervert 
justice, and commit much oppression under the veil of 
its prerogative. 

To dejnive it of this j)rerogative was the political 
problem of the day, and for tliis purpose a sugges¬ 
tion was tlirovvn out in a letter, No. 107, dated 17th 
January 1820, to the vVeting Resident, in the following 
words:— 

“ The Governor in Council is an.xious that your 
earliest attention should be bestowed on the affairs of 
32 
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Kiittywar. It is to be apprehended that the plan sug¬ 
gested ill my letter to you of tlie 18 th of last month caii- 
iOt be effectual as far as affects the Guicowar tributaries, 
unless the Guicowar’a army be removed from that 
pruv; nee. The best arrangement probably would be for 
us to ])ay the Guicowar his tribute Avitbout his having 
any connection with the tributaries. 'Ibis proposition 
weiild no doubt be very distasteful to him, as lessening 
liis i ouscquence, his patronage, and his undue exac¬ 
tions. The same objection does not apply to a cession 
of (- rritory in exchange for his rights in Kattywar.” 

111!' negotiation which followed will be best related 
in the language of the Honorable the Governor hiiu- 
wlf iu the next Chapter. 




CHAPTCll XII. 


SETTLEMENT EFFECTED BY THE HONORABLE M. 
ELPHINSTONE IN IIIS VISITS TO THE GUICOWAR 
COURT IN A.w. 1820 AND 1821. 


Minute hy the Honorable M. Elphinstone, dated 
April \m, 1820, 

1. I have the honour to lay before tlie Board an 
outline of my proceedings at Baroda, which I hope will 
be found to accord with the views of the other members 
of the Government. 

2. I recommend that a letter to the Guicowar 
government be drafted from this minute, and tliat a 
copy of that letter be sent to the Resident in Baroda 
for future reference. 

3. At my firet interview on business, which took place 

at the residency on the day after niy 
the^Goveruor. arrival, 1 intimated to Syajee that the 
necessity forour retainingthe manage¬ 
ment of his government in our own hands had ceased 
with the life of the prince whose natural defects first 
occasioned it, and that the Briti'-h government was 
now desirous of entrusting him with the entire adminis¬ 
tration of his own affairs, provided he could satisfy it 
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the engagements into which it had entered woul 
e strictly fulfilled. I explained that those engage¬ 
ments were— 

4. Is/, our guarantee of the allowances of his 
ministers. 

5. Qnd, that of his agreements with his tribu¬ 
taries ; and 

6. 3rd, that of his bargains with bankers; that 
the two first required no interference in the details of 
his government; that the last might also be secured 
w ithout interference if he would set aside such a sum 
for the payment of his debts as might be deemed 
sufficient by his creditors, and assign such funds for the 
supply of it as might afford them full satisfaction. If 
he did this, I said nothing would be necessary on our 
part beyond that occasional advice which the nature of 
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our alliance must ever render nec(\ssar)% and our inter- 
positiorj in such extreme cases as might threaten the 
, ruin of the state. If he could not make this arrange- 
ineut, I observed that his expenses must still be liable 
to the close inspection of the Resident, but tliat even 
then the whole of tlie government should be in bis 
liands, and the Resident would only control what he 
formerly used to administer. 

7. At this and at subsequent meetings I explained 
to him in detail the limits of his own authority and 
the Resident’s interference ; that all foreign inter¬ 
course vas to be exclusively in the hands of the Bri¬ 
tish government; that our control over hi.« transactions 
with his tributaries was to be exercised up to the letter 
of our engagements, the degree in which it had hitherto 
been exerted having been found inadequate to secure 
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e fulfilment of our promiues; that in internal afl'airs 
lie vids to govern by himself, but that the Resident 
was to be made acquainted with the plan of finance 
he intended to adopt for each year, to have access to 
his accounts whenever he thought it necessary, and Lo 
offer his advice whenever the system ivas likely to he 
deranged. I repeatedly impressed on Syajee that this 
right to advise was inherent in the British government 
from the nature of the alliance, and that it never would 
be offered but for bis own good. 

8. To conclude, I endeavoured to fix on Syajee’s 
memory that liis success in his connection with us 
depended—on his payment of his debts, and fulfil¬ 
ment of our engagements ; 2nd, on his being not only 
friendly, but open and sincere in all dealings with the 
British government; and 'irdly, on his abstaining from 
any intercourse with foreign states, which of itself 
would amount to dissolution of our alliance. 

9. Syajee received my first communication of the 
intention of entrusting to him the full administration 


of his government witii great joy, but without any 
appearance of surprise. He made repeated and solemn 
promises of adhering to all the rules laid down for 
him; said he owed his musnud and his state (its 


existence) to the British government, and that he 
would not on any account dispense with the advice of 
the Resident, even if he liimself should be disposed to 
withhold it; but he particularly reijuested that all 
representations should be made to him in private, and 
that all acts of his government should emanate direct¬ 
ly from himself. On one occasion (at the next meet¬ 
ing after the rejection of Seetaram for minister), His 
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__jghness showed a greater degree of jealousy, -was 
desirous tliat his management of his finances should 
be taken on trust, and that the Resident should bo 


content with seeing the accounts once a year at the 
durbar ; but on this plan being objected to, he at once 
recurred to that explained in the last paragraph, which 
accordingly is to be considered as in force liencefor- 
w'urd. Syajee w'as very anxious that 1 sliould give 
liiin a writing fixing the limits of his own and the 
Resident’s authority, to which I willingly agreed. 


having always intended to take this method of secur¬ 
ing that clear understanding by both parties on which 
so"nmcii depended: a copy of that writing is an¬ 
nexed. 1 liad at first drawn up a larger paper, 
explaining the grounds of our former interference 
and present forbearance; but Syajee being desirous of 
a more simple note of our future relations, I drew up 
the present one, 

10. As the introduction of Syajee’s direct admiins- 
t.ration depended on the security to be afforded for the 
payment of the debts of the state, I early found it 
necessary to examine the condition of the Guicowar’s 
affairs, and here I unexpectedly met with the principal 
ditRculty in effecting the arrangement desired. The 
latest official information I possessed (Captain Car- 
nac’s letter, dated February )4th 1819,) gave reason 
to expect that there would be a surplus by the end of 
that year ; but, in fact, the Gnicowar is in debt to an 
amount exceeding a crore of rupees, a statement of 
which is annexed (B). The intricate nature of the 
Guicowar’s accounts led me to request that those now 
at, Bombay should be submitted to the Accountant 
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, and he will probably Ihj able to account for 
the (lifterencc between our expectation# and the reality. 
I shall only say that it appears to have originated 
partly in the receipts of the two last years having tallen 
short of Captain Carnac’s estimate, while the disburse- 
luents exceeded it, and partly to the practice which 
had long obtained of omitting certain debts in the 
annual accounts of the Guicowar government, which 
that government is nevertheless under the necessity oi 
discharging. It becmne the principal object of my 
attention to put these debts in such a train of liepiida- 
tion as should be satislactory to the baaker.s, to whom 
we had guaranteed the payment of them; and this 
was peculiarly necessary, as some of the troops were five 
years, and almost all near three years, in arrears, and 
no money could be procured from the bankers wlio 
usually supplied it. The chief causes of this pressure 
were the excess of expense, and the failure of revenue 
during the last year; the reduction of interest from 12 
per cent, to 9, which rendered it difficult to raise mo¬ 
ney ; perhaps the large share taken by the Minister, 
Dhakjee Dadajee, in his character of banker in the 
financial transactions of the government which in¬ 
duced the other bankers to hold back; and, finally, the 
uncertainty that prevailed by what nunister, and even 
by what government, the Guicowar affairs were to be 
hereafter conducted. 

11. The plan which was the most desirable for the 
future was to raise a loan at the present rate of interest 
(9 per cent.) to the whole amount of the debts, so that 
the troops might no longer be in arrears, nor the 
revenue anticipated, and that the expensive establish- 
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_nt of the Potedaree might be done away; but this 

was too obviously against the interest of the bankers to 
be agreed to, even if it were certain that tliey could 
provide so large .a sxim as was refjuired for this loan. 
Th.e plan propo.sed to me by the Guicowar tlierefore was 
to raise three distinct loans; the first one of 50,00,000 


Rupees, to be paid by anassignmenton the revenue of 12 
lacs a year; the second a distinct loan for the Ka tty war 
debts of 20,00,000 Rupees, to be paid at the rate of 3 
lacs a year by an assignment on the revenue of that 
province; and the 3rd loan of 30 lacs, for the purpose 
of paying the expenses of the current year and satis- 
fying some other demands, which loan wa.s to be paid 
in full by an assignment on the revenue of next year. 
This last loan is called the Potedaree loan. The 
interest on all these loans was to be 10 Rupees 8 annas 
per cent., but there was to be a premium at difiereut 
rates on all, and other charges as shown in the annexed 
paper (C). The worst part of this loan is the system 
of anticipation, which is here called Potedaree. The 
payment of the 15 lacs towards defraying the two 
first lotuis, and that of 30 to pay the Potedaree loan, 
consuming almost the whole of the net revenue of the, 
state, it is necessary every year to contract a new 
loan. 'Hie terms on which this has hitherto been done 
■ are shown in the annexed paper (D),by whichit appears 
that the profit to the bankers is always 3^ per cent, 
above the nominal interest, although the banker, from 
liis receiving assignments on the revenue of the next 
year at the moment when he advances the money, runs 
little or no risk of loss. Another great defect in the 
plan of the present loan is that it does not provide for 


|)ay of the greater part, of the army beyond the 
end of la.st year (emling in June 1811>)i thus leaving 
tho.?e troops a year in arrears, and in reality reducing 
their pay by tlie exact amount of the discount which 
they are obliged to pay to the bankers xvho advance 
them money for their suijsistence, receiving assignments 
on tlieir pay. Both of these abuses have, however, sub¬ 
sisted from tin; earliest times of the Guicowar finance,^ 
and were of neceissity allowed to remain at the time ot 
Colonel Walker’s reform, and the loan just described 
was not assented to by the bankers without long alter- 
(^jtion. The Guicowar’s first plan was to set aside no 
more than 12 lacs for the payment of his debts, and 
the bankers at first insisted on 18 lacs, but the present 
sum of 15 was at last agreed to, and is, I think, quite 
as much as the Guicowar will be able to make good. 
The bankers at first insisted on 12 per cent., to which 
.Syajee was disposed to agree, but they at length 
agreed to take JO^, which is still very favourable for 
them. 1 was desirous that the Guicowar, after satisfying 
me that he should be able to set aside as great an an¬ 
nual sum for the payment of his debt as had been usual 
in Colonel Walker’s time, should be left in the manage¬ 
ment of his country without coming to any immediate 
settlement with the bankers, and should allow me time 
to consult the financial officers at Bombay on the pos¬ 
sibility of raising a loan on better terms; but to this 
Syajvo .showed the greatest repugnance. He considered 
it as rendering his emancipation uncertain, and he also 
stated that the term.s of the present loan were more 
favourable than any before obtained, e.xcept Dhackjee’s 
loan of 1> per cent., which was for a small sum, and 
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had fiiiletl; tJmt the bankers had with difficiilty been 
bronght to agree to it, and that if lie should now 
hesitate to close with them, they would probably refuse 
tjjeir aid if ultimately miuired, or, at least, raise their 
demands; and that the chance of getting better terms, 
or any terms, by referring to Bombay was uncertain, 
and he therefore begged that 1 would not olyect to his 
closing with this loan. The terms in the annexed 
paper (C) were therefore agreed to. 

12. The delay in the payment of the money ad¬ 
vanced by Sir John Malcolm appeared so little incon¬ 
venient, csjiecially wlien bankers security and interest 
was offered, that I was unwilling to delay the adjustment 
of the loan by refusing my consent to it. I he last 
article but one requiring Dhackjee Dadajee to give up 
Ids share in the Potedarree was much more difhcult of 
adjustment. 

13. Although this person had at first obtained the 
whole Potedarree, and afterwards admitted the banker, 
who w'as formerly Potedar, as a partner, yet the 
name of this banker alone appears in the agreement 
with the Guicowar, and Dhackjee’s title is founded on a 
separate agreement with the banker. ^Vhen he was 
called on to give up his share, he refused, saying that 
he was ready to fulfil the conditions of the engage¬ 
ment; that the Potedarree was not given him as a 
boon, but as part of an agreement by wliioh the Oui- 
cowar was the principal gainer, inasmuch as it reduced 
the interest of his debt from 12 per cent, to 9; and 
that it was .unreasonable to expect him to give np a 
great ami certain profit merely because it suited the 
convenience of the Government to remove him. He 
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^^fen said that he would undertake-that, his holding 
the Potedarree ahould be no obstacle to the conclusion 
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of the loan, for that he would produce hankers ’' ho 
should complete it on the present terms. To this 
offer I thought it reasonable to accede, but Syajee 
declaied that be should never feel secure while 
Dhackjee was at Baroda, and that if he tooka shaie 
in the loan or Potedarree, he must conduct it by 
deputy. This Dhackjee refused, but offered to sell 
his share of the Potedarree to wnne other banker- 
Syajee was disposed to agree to tliis, but seemed more 
anxious to be the purchaser himselt, and after a great 
deal of discussion, 1,95,000 Rupees was settled as the 
price, being a sum which Syajee and the minister said 
they could depend on instantly receiving from any 
banker to wdiom they should give the office. Among 
the arguments brought forward to induce Dhackjee to 
give up his share was the assertion that he had not 
fulfilled his agreetnent; for instead of paying money 
to bankers, who had Government drafts on him, he, by 
bis iutiuence, induced them to be content with receiv¬ 
ing credit for the amount in his books, by which 
means it often happened that the soldiery, whose 
drafts they were in the habit of discounting, were 
reduced to* extremity from the want of funds produced 
by this system. Dhackjee said this was entirely 
owing to tiie failure of the Government in performing 
it.s engagements, having paid the Potedars 27 lacs, 
when they bad advanced 42. Win n accused of 
undue profits and exactions, Dhackjee called fur prools, 
and when reminded of what he owed to the Guicowar 
government, which had given him an estate of 30,000 
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upecs for this very service of reducing the interest, 
he said tliat he was very grateful foi- the grant, and 
th 't it niiglit be thought his services had been over- 
rewarded, blit still the grant was on account of the 
past, and was not given to make him renounce an 
advantage which, he submitted, was bis undoubted 
right, and not a matter of favour. He repeatedly 
declared that he had every wish to accommodate the 
Guicowar, that he was ashamed to give so much 
trouble as he did, and that lie was ready to obey any 
directions that I might give him ; but that he stated 
what he conceived to be his right, and hoped it woidd 
not be taken amiss. The following, therefore, are the 
terms concluded witli Dhackjee :—That he is to leave 
Baroda, and relinquish all share in the Potedari-ee, 
receiving 1,75,000 Rupees in exchange; that his 
allov/ances as Minister are ceased from the date of his 
removal ; and that he is to retain his Eriam villa<res. 
This point lieing settled, no further obstacle remained 
to the adjustment of the loan, which was accordingly 
concluded with six of the principal bankers of Baroda, 
and to which I directed the Acting Resident to affix 
the guarantee of the British government, as far as 
engaging to procure the fulfilment of the terms by the 
Guicowar, which the bankers admitted was all they 
conceived to be implied by the term Bhandar}-. 

14. While this loan was negotiating, I took pains 
to satisfy myself of the Guicowar’s ability to make good 
his engagements. Great reductions had already been 
made in his establishment in the course of the lust year; 
and after setting aside many plans of reduction whicli 
appeared exceptionable or unlikely to be realised, the 
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flexed estimate of receipts and expenses (E) was 
made out, which leaves 15,00,000 Rupees for die 
payment of debts, after allowing two lacs for contin¬ 
gencies. The receipts are taken at 68,50,000 Rupees, 
the average of 12 years, to which has been 
added 1,25,000, being the amount of a new imposi¬ 
tion, which vvas laid on in Dhackjee s time as a 
premium to himself for becoming security for the 
payment of the revenue by the farmers, but which 
will now be carried to the Guicowar s account. .Phe 
only reductions that appear at first sight objection¬ 
able are that of a lac and some thousfind rupees in 
the Sebundees, and that of a similar sum in the exjienscs 
of collections, here termed Malet Muzoor. 1 he 
first throws some military persons out of employ, but 
they are chiefly Sindees and other foreigners, and as 
they were only raised during the war, they must pos¬ 
sess the same means of subsistence as formerly. Ihe 
second, by throwing more of the expenses of collection 
on the farmer.s of the revenue, lessens tlieii’ profits, 
and may ultimately fall on the cultivators, but the 
assessment is not believed to be heavy, as the Guicowar 
country is flourishing, and the former abuses in the 
ministry were all of such a nature as to secure favour¬ 
able times to tlie larmers. Among the retrenchments 
proposed by Syajce was that of striking oft a third of 
the allowances of his ministers, but it appeared that 
all the great ones were guaranteed by the British 
government, and that retrenching those of less allow¬ 
ances would not pay by the saving for the odium it 
would occasion. The allowance of the children of 
Gungadhur Shastree was the only one to which neither 
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ecfcion applied, and to have retrenclied from tirem 
alone could not liave been reconciled with a just sense 
of the service and misfortune of their father. Syajee 
proposed reducing the whole expense of his fleet; and 
ag none had been required in former times, I did not 
think it necessary to object. He proposed reducing 
all allowances to English gentlemen and to persons 
under the Resident’s protection. To the first 1 
thought it absolutely necessary towards preserving 
Syajee’s confidence in our disinterestedness to accede 
at once, but there was not one of the others who had 
just claims on the State for the pension he received. 
The European gentlemen were Mr. Richards, M'ho 
commands a body of horse stationed at Pahluripoor, and 
has a salary of 600 Rupees a mouth ; Mr. Handly, who 
has a small command in Okamundel, on a salary of 
something less than 400 Rupees; the Surgeon to the 
Residency, who has 500 Rupees; and the Surgeon in 
Kattywar, who has 300, both for attending, the natives 
iind for vaccinating. The two first allowances do not 
seem unreasonable for the duty, and the two last are 
so necessary, that, I think, they ought to be made up 
by the British government. The Surgeon to the 
Residency, at all events, ought to be allowed at least 
300 Rupees for liis civil duties, besides the allowance 
of a vaccinator in addition to his present allowances. 
Even this bears no comparison with those ol a Surgeon 
at any other Political Residency in India. The Surgeon 
in Kattywar ought to have at least the vaccinating 
allowance in addition to his military allowances. It 
appeared to me that the requisite reduction in the 
army might be made without any diminution in its 



numbers, and witb an increase in its efficiency by 
equalising the rates of pay, and introducing such 
regulation as sliould prevent money being drawn for 
troops that were not actually employed ; but it soon 
appeared that this was a difficult and delicate task. 
Tlie almses in the army are almost inherent in its 
nature, and are not to be removed without a sort of 
revolution, not only in the army, but iii the State. As 
tliere are few Jagheers in the Guicowar's territory, the 
income of his chiefs is almost entirely derived from 
their military pay and perquisites, which again are 
connected with the superior rates of pay to the men 
belonging to the greater Sirdars, and to the loose sys¬ 
tem of muster in use in this state. Even if it were desir¬ 
able to introduce a system ot muster, there is no Avay 
in which it can be done with any prospect of success, 
unless by subjecting it to the control of European 
officers, whicli would be more unpopular than any 
part of our former interference, and most probably not 
effectual after all. For these reasons, I have ac<iuiesced 
in the plan of reduction proposed by the Guicowar, 
and I think it a very great advantage that it is his own 
plan, and, therefore, that he enters on it with good will, 
and feels his credit concerned in its success. I have 
not failed to impress upon Mis Highness in the strong¬ 
est manner the necessity of a strict adherence to the 
plan he has now laid down, the wealth and indepen¬ 
dence to which he may raise himself by order and 
economy, and the absolute necessity of our again resum¬ 
ing our old admitustration of his government, if his 
arrangements for satisfying his creditors should en¬ 
tirely fail; and I forcibly pointed out to him the 
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fl^omeness and disgrace of the renewal of such a 
system, after he sliould once liave been put in posses¬ 
sion of all the powers of his own government. 


15. The accomplishment of his Highness’ plan 
nuist greatly depend on his choice of a Minister, and 
I am sorry to say that his arrangements in this parti¬ 
cular are not so satisfactory as might liave been wished. 
At my first interview with Syajee Rao, I introduced 
the subject of Dhackjoe Dachijee, and requested His 
Highness to inform rne of his real wishes, past and pre¬ 
sent. in regard to that person. His Highness replied by 
saying that ho could not enter on this subject without 
e.x posing himself to enmity, and that he must first insist 
on my promising that he should not sufier for any opin¬ 
ion he might give. Heexpressed his confidence in and 
legard for Mr. Williams, and his desire that he might 
succeed to the Residency at Daroda ; and on my refus¬ 
ing to give any promise on that subject, he said that 
Dhackjee possessed considerable influence with Captain 
Carnac, and migiit possibly injure him in that gentle¬ 
man’s estimation ; tliat 1 must, therefore, give him a 
solemn promise that 1 would listen to no stories to his 
disadvantage, but would inform him of anything that 
was said against him, and receive his explanation before 
I dieted. I agreed to give this promise after premising 
that with a state which should enter into plots against 
tlie British government, it might be necessary to take 
decisive measures without communicating with it; but 
that if he were faithful to his alliance, he might depend 
on it I should never act on any information against him 
until he had an opportunity of defending himself. 1 
likewise explained to iiim that his apprehensions from 







the supposed influence of Dhackjee with the Resident 
were quite unfounded, and after many assurances of the 
same nature, he said that he was extremely anxious to 
remove that person from his service. He said that 
Dhackjee iiad been of use in securing liis succession, 
and had held out great hopes to him at first, but had 
afterwards betrayed him ; and he entered into some 
details to sliow that this minister had been guilty of 
rapacity and fraud. He endeavoured at a subsequent 
meeting to explain away the word betrayed, Imt be 
still said that Dhackjee had paid him much attention, 
and made him many promises, until he obtained his 
appointment, after which lie entirely changed his 
conduct towards him. 

16. Dhackjee’s own account is that Syajee was 
first pleased with his exertions in resisting the claims 
of Bulwunt Rao, and of the adopted child of Futteli 
Sing, and for occasioning a reduction in the interest 
of the debts from 19^ per cent, to 9; and that he was 
afterwards disgusted with his want of power to make 
Mr. Williams receile from his engagements with 
Tuckethye, or from his determination not to consent 
to Syajee's retaining the farm of Kurree in his own 
hands. Roth Syajee and Dhackjee most explicitly 
deny that any influence was used by the Britisli Resi¬ 
dent to procure the nomination of the latter person. 

17. When the Guicowar’s resolution to dismiss 
him was communicated to Dhackjee, he first said that 
the Guicowar had addi'e.s.sed a letter to the Resident 
placing the permanence of his appointment under the 
guarantee of the British government; and on my 
pointing out that the guarantee had never lieen granted, 
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never would have been, he 
given up his employment at Bombay to come liitber, 
and that he had hoped, as guarantees were usual, that 
his woidd have been granted ; that he was a British 
subject, and depended on me for procuring him such 
a compensation from the Guicowar as be was in 
justice entitled to. The Giiicowar’s proposal regard¬ 
ing liitn to Mr. Williams was that he .should give 
up his pecuniary allowances, amounting to 30,000 
Rupees. Before 1 could decide on the e({uitablenes.s 
of this offer, it was necessary to make some incpiiiy 
into Dhackjee’s alleged merits, and into the offences 
of which he was accused. Of the former it is obvious 
that Dhackjee had no i.nerit in supporting Syajee, 
whom the British government had from the first 
determined to ack'iovvledge. His claims for obtaining 
a reduction of the intere.st, although disputed by Syajee 
Rao, appears better founded ; for it seems he certainly 
stood forward, and by threats ofhringirig money from 
some of our principjil cities at 9 per cent., obliged 
the bankers to lend their money at that rate. The 
charges against him are unsupported by proof, and 
are not uuplausildy answered. Tlie first is for 
e.iactitig a sum, amounting to a lac and a-balf of 
rupees a year from the farmers of the revenue for 
being security to the Guicow'ar for their making good 
their payments. This, says Syajee, was a bribe under 
another name, and led to connivance at all sorts of 
abuses and malversations on the part of the farmers. To 
this Dhackjee replied that security was always given 
by biuiker.s, and that it was not unusual for the minister 
to have a share in it; that Gungadhur Shastree 



said that he had 


■was a partner in tlie house of Hurry Bugty, which was 
one of the i>riiicii)al securities for fanners, and that 
the present Minister (Vittnl Hao Biiow) was himself 
a great fanner ; that, at any rate, his connivance could 
have done no harm, as he had only been minister for five 
months. He was, in the second place, accused of allow¬ 
ing a large remission in the last year’s revenue from 
corrupt rnolives; he answered that it was well knov/n 
the season was unfavourable, as would appear from the 
collection of such of tiie Company’s districts as produced 
cotton. His irreguUii’ities as Potedar, which liave been 
described above, were next alluded to, with the addi¬ 
tion that he took advantage of his situation to intercept 
money which ought to have gone to private bankers, 
and applied it to objects which he ought, as Potedar, to 
have, met from his own funds ; and on his answerino- 
that the irregularities of the Potedarree. were owing to 
the wantof punctual payment in the Government, Syajee 
Rao inquired who was answerable for that ? as he, being 
native agent to the Residency, was perfect master of the 
State, and could manage it as he pleased. To this. 
Dhackjee replied that the failure of the crops and the 
extra expenses were contingencies beyond his control. 
The last charge against him is for a bribe from the 
bankers at some former period, and of this Syajee 
desired to [postpone bringing his proofs till he should 
be more prepared. Assuming Dhackjee’s innocence, 
as nothing was proved to the contrary, it appeared to 
me sufficient to allow him for life the 30,000 Rupees 
which the Guicowar proposed to give him in perpe- 
•’lity; but as it appeared that this was no part of his 
allowances, but a grant of the kind so well known 
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under the name of Enain, which is universally con¬ 
sidered equal to private property, and never confiscat¬ 
ed but for crimes ag’aiust the State, 1 could not but 
withdraw niy reconiniendation that it should be intei- 
fered W'ilh, and it is now settled that Dhackjee is to 
keep it, but with no guarantee on the p4irt of the 
British governnieiif. 

18. Dhackjee’s removal being effected, the next, 
question was who was to be his successor. I remind¬ 
ed Syajee at my first meeting of the objections of 
the British government to Seetaram; but neyei the- 
less, at a subsequent interview, he proposed that veiy 
individual, supporting Ids recommendation with allu¬ 
sions to the magnanimity of forgiving his offences, and 
the high claims of his adoptive lather on the gratitude 
ofthe Guicosvar government. I renewed my objec¬ 
tion, on the ground of the original incapacity which 
procured Seetaram’s removal, but still nioie on tnat 
of his intrigues with foreign f»owers, and bis acts against 
the alliance. I reminded Ilis Highness that he had 
sent an avowed and accredited agent (Govind Hao 
Bundoojee) to Poona to interest the Peishwa in his 
own bciialf, to induce that Prince to embarrass the 


existing administration,—at first, by relusing to come 
to any compromise about tlie Guicowav s debts, and 
latterly by setting- up a pretender to the musnucl of 
Baroda, and preferring a claim to jurisdiction and 
sovereignty over the Guicowar family. Ihese intii- 
gues, Tsakl, led to the murder of the Shastree, and 
idtiinatelv to the downfall of the Peishwa. I said 
that if Seetaram were not directly implicated iii the 
first of these transactions, he certainly was the original 
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Scasion of it; and to conclude, whatever might have 
been his former character, he had now been too long 
placed in opposition to the British government, and 
connected with its enemies, for us to have the 
least confidence in him. Syajee did not deny 
any of tlie facts 1 had brought forward, but still urged 
that Seetarain should be taken on trial, as he was 
now improved by age and corrected by misfortune ; 
but on niy declaring that his government was in no 
state for experiments, that with every talent in his 
luinister, and every confidence on the part of the 
British government, he would find his task dillicult, 
and without those aids impracticable, he agreed to 
give up Seetarain, and requested Mr. M illianis and 
me to suggest some other person. This was, of course, 
refused, althougli supported by repeated requests on 
the part of Syajee, during Avliich that prince said that 
there were only four persons who had claims to tlie 
ministry : Seetarain, whom we rejected; the Shas- 
tree’s children, who were infants; Dhackjee, who 
was just dismissed ; and W ittul Rao Bhow, Dhackjee s 
noininial associate, in whom he had no confidence, 
and whom (he might have added) he had accused to 
Mr. Williams of plotting to set aside his title to the 
musnud. At length he proposed Wittul Rao 
Dewanjee, the Subedar of Kattywar, in which I readily 
concurred, both as he is the fittest man in the state 
for such an appointment, and as his removal from 
Kattywar would take away one of the principal obsta¬ 
cles to the sort of settlement we desired in that pro¬ 
vince. Syajee afterwards mentioned his design of 
retaining the present Minister as colleague to the 
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ewanjee as he had been to Dhackjee, by which means 
he should keep both in order, and would be 
able to give his confidence to wliatever best 
deserved it. In this also 1 concurred. 'I’he Dewan- 
jee’s allowances, and the title of his office, were 
discussed, and it was agreed that he was to bo 
invested and presented to me next day; Syajee at 
the same time exacting a promise that we were not to 
remove him without a fault, and tliat if he gave us 
ground of oflence, he was not to be removed directly, 
but by an application to Syajee. In granting this 
promise, as on other occasions, I said that the Britisli 
government would, of course, always expect him to 
attend to its objections to any obnoxious minister ; but 
I added that, except Seetaram, I could think of no 
man in his dominions to whom I should object. Next 
day was the occasion when he discovered so mucli 
jealousy as before noticed. Some conversation bad 
taken place, before he, in a vety indirect and uncandid 
manner, disclosed his intention of retaining Wittul 
Rao Bhow, attempting to make it appear that this 
was tlie arrangement which he had from the first pro¬ 
posed. I agreed to the change, as Wittul Rao is in 
himself really unexceptionable; but I stated to Syajee 
that this naming a person in whom he had no confi¬ 
dence, his ostensible minister, led me to fear that be in¬ 
tended to have a more confidential one behind the 
curtain- I warned him of the bad consequences of such 
a system ; said I would much rather have Seetaram 
as public minister than a secret adviser ; and that, 
besides my objections to that person, such a system 
of imposition would at once destroy all confidence 
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Hweo.n the Governments, without which nothing can 
go on. 

1.9. Syajee pretended that he had nointentionof con¬ 
sulting Seetaram, and asked if there were any objec¬ 
tions to his seeing him in public. I replied that there 
was none, either in public or private, as I relied on His 
Highness for following the plan he promised to adhere 
to; but that if lie did otherwise, he might depend on 
it I should soon discover it, and that the result would 
be the loss of that confidence from which he was about 
to derive so much benefit. Syajee renewed bis protesta¬ 
tions, and then said he intended to be minister himsell; 
on which I told him that, without personal attention 
and labour on his part, his government could never be 
well administered ; but that he must have some minis¬ 
ter to conduct the details, and to be responsible for 
such duties as retpiired more experience and more 
habitual attention than he could possibly be possessed 
of: if he did not select a fit person for this duty, the 
course of events would throw it into the hands of an 
unfit one. Syajee agreed to this ; said he would have 
the Bhow for his minister at j>re 3 ent, but that he 
would exercise a constant control over him, and bring 
in the Dewanjee if he found the other did not succeed. 
Syajee concluded by expressing a wish that Wittul 
Punt Bhow should never visit the Residency without 
his leave, as he found that a minister who once estab¬ 
lished himself there was not easily dislodged ; and 
likewise that none of his ministers should be sent for 
to the Resident except through him. These requests 
were cheerfully acceded to, but it was pointed out to 
His Highness that he must go on with perfect cordia- 


lity with the Resident, as any distrust or rescrvti 
towards him would tend more tlian anything else to 
bring things back to their old state. Whether the 
appointment of Wittul Rao Bhow was suggested by 
Seetararn, who ATOuld see the impossibility ot preserv¬ 
ing a secret influence if the Dewanjee were minister, 
or Avhcther it is tlie effect of a bribe to Syajee himself, 
it is unfortunate, not only as shutting the fittest man 
in the country out of the ministry, but by the weak¬ 
ness that must arise from the want of cordiality be¬ 
tween the minister and the prince. I nevertheless 
am of opinion that any interference on our part would 
in the end injure the party ive wish to serve, and that 
as the object of our guarantees will be secured hy 
separate arrangements, it is better to leave the Guico- 
war to learn Avisdom by experience, than to endeavour 
to force him into a path in Avbich we could never 
oblige him to Avalk Avith cheerfuluess. 

20. After everything Avas settled regarding the 
ministry, I received a visit from Seetararn Ro-.vjce, 
Avho entered into a statement, the tendency of which 
Avas to make it appear that he had been displaced from 
the ministry by tlie artifices of Gungadhnr Shastrce,and 
that he had never since done anything to forfeit the 
confidence of the British government. He admitted 
that he had communicated with the Peisluva tfirough 
Govitid Rao Bundoojee, but he solemnly protested that 
he hud done so at the pressing solicitation of that 
prince, Avho hud invited Bundoojee from his retreat in 
Salsette with fair offers of procuring the restoration of 
Seetararn to power j and he declared that his commu¬ 
nications Avith the Peishwa never had any other object 
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Ilia restoration. In reply, I recai iMilatea the. 
eHecfs of Biimloojoo’s intrigues terminating in the 
Tuurclcr of the Sliastrec, and the downfall of the 
Peisliwa; and observed, that although I acrjuitted him 
of direct concern in the atrocious part ot those transaC' 
tions, I could not hold him exempted from serious 
IdaiiiC for the part ■which he avowed, or from sus|)icion 
of a share in the further intrigues of his acknowledged 
Vakeel, for the purpose of obstructing the Gulcowar’s 
negotiation.s and shaking his alliance with the Com¬ 
pany. I ended by .saying that the Britisli government 
liad no wish to notice this conduct any lurther, and T 
should not have mentioned it now, hut to explain the 
reasons for wdiich I never could have suflicient cou- 
fulence in him to agree to his being minister. 

21. It was to be expected that the Guicowai- 
would be reluctant to agree to the plan that we 
tlionght requisite for protecting his tributaries from 
undue exactions, but all that I learned at Baroda 
strengthened my conviction of the necessity of sucIj 
an arrangement. 

There seems to be but one opinion among all the 
gentlemen who have had opportunities of judging 
on the alteration in the state of Kattywar since our 
troops first entered that province. All agree that it has 
dediued from a state of high prosperity to one of 
extreme misery ; that the spirit of the people is entirely 
broken, and that they arc no longer capable of defend¬ 
ing tlicmselves against the Kliosliasand other invadms 
whom they formerly were always able to repel. This 
unfortunate change is no doubt chiefly to be ascribed Q 
U} the famine and pestilence which raged in Kattywar 
35 
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^bont 1813. The exactions of Babajee in the three years 
preceding Colonel Walker’s settleiuent must also have 
sovn tiie seeds of the decline of the province ; but it 
seems also to be the general opinion that the encroach¬ 
ment and extortions of the Guicowar’s officers since the 
settlement have contributed their share to the ruin of 
Katty war. These exactions appear to have been made 
under pretence of interest on the arrears of the tribute, 
and of presents and fees to the officers employed, and 
the encroachments which are represented (by Captain 
Barnwall in particular) as still more injurious are stated 
by him to have been effected by introducing a crea¬ 
ture of the Dewanjee(the GuicoAvar’s commander) into 
the office of minister to each of the chiefs. By this 
plan some hopes of relief from pressing demands of 
tribute were held out to them, but in the end the 
Dewanjee, or his dependants, and the new minister 
preyed upon the Zemindaree at their own discretion. 
If it were desii’able to restore things to their ancient 
footing, which seems more than doubtful in the 
])resent state of the surrounding country, it is now 
imj)racticable, and there remains no alternative but to 
bestow' cftectually on our part that protection which the 
Zemindars are no longer capable of aflbrding to them¬ 
selves. In Mahee Kanta the case is in many respects 
different. Our guarantee, though promised by the 
Assistant deputed to that district in 1811, was not 
confirmed till very lately, and as it was oidy binding 
for a period of 10 years, Ave had the choice of I’eceding 
from it if aa'g thought proper. It, however, appeared 
to me much more desirable to render it perpetual. As 
long as the Guicowarkept a force in Mahee Kanta the 


“country was in a state of constant irritation, and our 
neighbouring districts suffered from the depredations 
of rebels and outlaws. Since the force was withdrawn 
in consequence of Mr, Williams arranging- that the 
tribute should be paid at Baroda, the country has been 
in comparative tranquillity, and the Guicowar’s tribute 
is likely to be realised without either expense or diffi¬ 
culty. The position of Mahee Kanta, which stretches 
along our frontier for an extent of near 100 miles, 
renders its tranquillity an object of great interest 
to us, and as we are already bound to assist the 
Guicowar against rebellious tributaries, it is desirable 
that we should have the means of preventing any of 
them from being driven into rebellion. 

123. I tlierefore proposed to Syajee Rao that we 
should collect his tribute botli in Kattywar and Mahee 
Kanta ; that he should engage to have no concern with 
the tributaries, unless we should call for his aid. Al¬ 
lowances are made by these agreements for defalcation 
in the revenue from natural causes, and for expenses in¬ 
curred in reducingi-efractory Zemindars. 1 did not think 
it worth while to insert any stipulation for the payment 
of the ordinary expense of management, because it has 
hitherto cost nothing, and because sucli a condition 
would liave secured the Guicowar’s rejection of the 
proposal, which was already not improbable. These 
objections were that tbe transfer of the exercise of this 
part of liis rigfits to the Company lessened his impor¬ 
tance, and even occasioned a risk of ultifriately losing 
him the rights themselves. This lust, indeed, appears 
to be. the real cause of his repugnance, as he probably 
entertains fears that the Briti.sh government may wish 
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wliioh they wish to exclude him. 1 eiuleavoiirod to 
tacilitate the attuirunent of His Highness’ consent by 
pointing out tlie saving that would accrue from his 
withdrawing ins army out of Kuttywar, but I found 
tilts was really among the obstacles to my success, for 
Syajee had been persuaded by tliose who were gainers 
l)y that expenditure to consider it as of importance to 
his conserpieuce, and he would only agree to abstain 
from sending troops into the lands of the Zemindars 
on condition that he should be allowed to keep up 
both them and his civil establishment within liis own 
immediate possessions in the Peninsula of Kattywar. 
'Po this I agreed, because it did not affect the object of 
protecting the tributaries, and because 1 thought the 
Guicowar would of himself discontinue the establish- 
niont when he found it an useless expense, neither 
tending to keep iij) liis power over the Zemindars, nor 
required to check any plan on our part of diminishing; 
Ids influence. The plan will hereafter be for the 
Zemindars to pay their tribute at Umrellee and Baroda 
without any further intercourse witli the Guicowar 
government. In minor cases of failure, we may, if 
we please, employ the Guicowar’s troops to enforce 
jiaymeut (though I should not think such a measure 
desirable), and in important cases, when our troops 
may act against them, we may levy the extra expense 
from the refractory tributary himself. An assistant 
of the Baroda Eesidency may be employed to superin¬ 
tend these arrangements, and no officer can have 
greater experience in this duty than Captain Ballantync, 
who is already employed in this manner in Kattywar. 
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not, however, of opinion that any additional 
saiai-y wlncli tliat officer may be entitled to should be 
granted at the Guicowar’s expense ; but a demand, 
however Just, wmdd always appear unreasonable to 
His Highness, and in this case in particular, when the 
employment of an European officer rather tlian a Native 
is in opposition to his own declared sentiments. A 
translation of a writing given to me by the Guicowar, 
fixing his future relation to the tributaries in Ivatty* 
war and Mahee Kanta, accompanies the ni iiiute. 1 lie 
Resident at Baroda should he called on for a paper 
of minor demands relating to Kattywar, which tlie 
Guicow'ar presented with ray answers. This paper 
being only furnished on the day I left Baroda, 1 could 
not obtain a translation. 

24. Before 1 conclude, it is proper tliat 1 should 
sity something of the effects of our past measures on 
the Guicowar’s country, and of the prospects held out 
by the present. 

25. There can he no doubt that the effect of our ^ 
connection with the Guicowar has hitherto been ^ 
extremely favourable. Our interference must have r- 
caused much annoyance, and the rule of our Native ' 
agent much more; but these were compensated even 

to the Court, by their deliverance from the dominion 
of the Arabs, by the order introduced into their 
finance, and I)y the safety and tranquillity of their 
capital and country. Except in Kattywar, the people 
gained still more by the absence of all violence, either 
foreign or domestic, and from the check imposed by 
our Resident on the tyranny of the officers of the 
Guicowar govermnent. It is not to be expected that 
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^ngs will go on quite as well hereafter, and in 
points where we are immediately concerned, the 
transfer of direct authority from our own hands to those 
of others will doubtless be much felt; but judging 
froui the present state of things in Guzerat, and 
from the character of Syajee (who, considering his 
total inexperience, is remarkably far from w'ant of 
talents or of application to business), I should hope that 
his administration will not be inferior to that of most 
Indian princes. In respect to fidelity to his alliance, 
he has at present neither motive nor inclination to 
take any step hostile to the British government, and 
it is to be expected that his release from all vexatious 
interference, and the marked line drawn between him 
and the British authorities, will prevent any of those 
misunderstandings in which a disposition to such 
conduct is most likely to originate. Much, will depend 
on Syajec’s advisers, and much on the talents and 
temper of the Resident. Every man connected with 
the Residency must lose some portion of power or 
consequence by our retiring from the administration 
of the Guicowar’s government, and every one will be 
ready to misrepresent the Guicowar, and to foment 
disputes between him and the Resident. On the 
other hand, Syajee Rao, though at present more open 
and more tractable than is usual with independent 
Native princes, is not unlikely to give offence hereafter 
by his jealousy of his authority, and he is not above 
the practice of evasion and double dealing, which 
tends more than anything else to increase every 
misunderstanding. It will therefore require con¬ 
siderable ctFort on the jiart of the Resident to avoid 
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interference and irritation on the one hand, and 
on the other, entire neglect of the Guicowar’s proceed¬ 
ings, which in the end would be as injurious as the 
opposite error. 

96. I retain my opinion as to the necessity of the 
Resident being provided with a Native agent whose 
salary should be on a liberal scale, but I am more than 
ever impressed with the necessity of his managing all 
business of importance by direct intercourse w'ith the 
Guicowar, and excluding his agent from everything like 
political ascendency at the durbar. For this purpose, 
I have requested Mr. Williams to conduct all the busi¬ 
ness himself for such a period at least as may be 
necessary to give him a complete and intimate know¬ 
ledge of all details, and may show the people about 
the durbar that even in them he is capable of 
understanding any complaint, and, consequently, is 
entirely above the control of the Native agent. 
Whoever is appointed to this last office should be 
named by the Resident without reference, and should 
only be known to Government by his pay being 
charged with the rest of the Resident’s establishment. 

27. There are a few points not immediately con¬ 
nected with the general settlement of the Guicowar’s 
government which I have reserved to mention 
sep.arately. 

28. I found Syajee Rao very anxious to obtain 
possession of the treasure of Annund Rao, and as he 
had agreed to the provision promised to Tuckutbye, 
there was no longer any reason for withholding it. 
I therefore requested him to take possession, and de¬ 
puted Captain Ballantyne at the same time to take 






whole 

bye foi- a list of such property as she conshlcnid to 
belong- to her, explaining to her that everything 
which she could prove to be her own should be restor¬ 
ed to her. Tuckiitbye at first said it was all her 
own, being the savings of Annund Rao out of his per~ 
sonal allowance, and that she tvould die rather than 
permit any of it to be removed. Finding this made 
no alteration in the decision announced to her, she 
afterwards gave her consent to the removal of the trea¬ 
sure, but the door of the treasury was now beset by 
some troops formerly in the immediate service of the 
late Result Sing, who refused to allow it to be removed 
until their arrears were settled. Their clamours wore 
at length (luieted by Captain Ballantyne, who showed 
great temper and firmness as well in his transactions 
with them as in those with Tuckiitbye, and an 
inventory was made out by the Guicowar minister 
and the Bye’s agent. Many articles were recognised to 
bo part of the jewels belonging to Manajee Guicowar, 
the fourth prince counting back from Syajee, which 
is sufficient to disprove the assertion that the whole 
was collected by' Annund Rao. fuckutbye having- 
furnished a list of the property she clainied, and 
Syajee having promised to restore it if proved to he 
hers, the treasure was made over to his officers and 
removed to his palace. 

29. I may observe that Bulwunt Rao, the son of 
Annvmtl Rao by Tuckutbye, showed a disposition on 
several occasions to make himself appear independent 
of Syajee, absenting himself from that Prince’s public 
interviews with me, though sent for, wishing to visit 
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property, to call on Tuekut- 
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me separately, and without Syajee’s leave, and 
invitins me to an entertaimnent at his own house 
iu the same manner as had been done by the Raja. 
These attempts 1 decidedly discouraged, but otherwise 
treated Bulwunt Rao with attention. 

30. The settlement with the family of Futteh Sing- 
was mentioned at my first interview. On this head 
Syajee showed considerable anxiety and impatience 
for a decision,—a feeling which the circumstances of 
the case rendered very natural. 

31. The widow of his elder' brother had been 
permitted by the British Resident to adopt a son on 
the express eoirdition of that son renouncing all right 
to the musnud derived fi'om such adoption. Witlmut 
this renunciation, the adoption would have given to the 
adopted son an undoubted right to succeed to the 
musnud in preference to Syajee himself. The adoption 
had been completed, but no written acknowledgment 
of tire condition had yet been obtained from the relations 
of the adopted son. They were therefore at liberty 
to say, and actually did say, that they had never 
heard of the condition, and that they conceived the 
adopted son to have succeeded to all the rights of his 
deceased father. To guard against such a preten¬ 
sion, a paper had been drawn up, and signed by 
Captain Carnac (who, as the person who permitted 
the adoption, must best have known the terms on 
whicli permission was granted), by which the relations 
of the adopted son renounced all title derived from 
the adoption to succeed to the musnud. This paper 
the family refused to recognise, and the British govern¬ 
ment solicited His Highness to acquiesce in the refusal. 

36 
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isly throw considerable doubt 
over Syajee’s title to the musnud. The mere omission 
of so important a part of the agreement in the 
written instrument could not but give rise to doubts; 
but striking it out after it bad been inserted by the 
Guicowar and signed by the Resident, amounted to a 
virtual abandonment of the condition which it contain¬ 
ed, and left the adopted son in possession of all his 
rights as much as if the renunciation had never been 
mentioned. It is true that the Resident was autho- 
I’ised to assure Syajee that the British government 
considered the adopted son to have renounced 
his title, and Syajee, from his confidence in our 
power and good faith, might feel secure that the 
claim of the adopted son was not likely ever to 
operate to his own exclusion from the musnud ; 
hut he could not fail to be conscious of the defect 
in his title, and to be apprehensive of the ad¬ 
vantage that might be taken of it under any future 
change of circumstances. It therefore seemed to me 
essential, towards securing Syajee’s right, that the 
family of Futteb Sing should, on tlie part of the 
adojrted son, recognise, in the most unecpiivocal manner, 
tlie paper which had been signed by Captain Carnac, 
and I was happy in being able to effect this without 
inconsistency with the orders of the late Government, 
as this is the course which Government had directed 
to be adopted in case any decided opposition were 
offered by Syajee to the other plan which it had 
proposed. I therefore communicated to the family 
of Futteh Sing the view I had taken of the subject, 
and 1 had several interviews witli Dadjec Gooroor, the 
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brotlier of Futteh Sing’s wife; Captain Ballantyne 
likewise had several interviews with the ladies them¬ 
selves. Throughout the whole of these meetings, 
they mentioned the right ol the adopted cliild to 
succeed to Futteh Sing’s lights in preference to Syajee ; 
they quoted numerous examples of successions to 
governments transmitted by adoption, and appealed 
to me whether I had ever heard of an im perfect oi 
conditional adoption like that now proposed. Dadjee 
Gooroor receded from tliis high ground so far as to 
allow Syajee to govern during his lile-time, but insist¬ 
ed on the boy’s recovering liis rights on Syajee’s 
demise. On my alluding to the condition annexed 
by Captain Carnac to the adoption, Dadjee Gooroor 
denied that the ladies had ever heard of it, or that 
they would ever have consented to it, if they had heard 
of it. To this I replied that Captain Carnac could 
have given his consent on no other terms, and that 
if he had agreed to an adoption which should supersede 
Syajee’s rights, it could never liave been confirmed 
either by the Guicowar or the British government. 

32. Tlie wife of Futteh Sing on this renewed her 
threats of putting an end to her life, but as this could 
not influence me to allow Syajee’s succession to be 
disputed, she next talked of following me to Bombay, 
aud never quitting me till her object was gained. On 
my repeatedly explaining that a refusal to perform 
the condition annexed by Captain Carnac to our 
guarantee destroyed the guarantee itself, tire rest of 
the family gave up the boy’s claims, and agreed to 
accept an allowance on the proposed terms; but the 
mother of the boy adhered to the last to her refusal 
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of consent to the reinmciation of all claim from the 
adoption, and in consequence I formally announced 
to Syajee, in writing, that our guarantee was at an end. 
I at the same time recommended him to give to eaeli 
member of the family separately tlie allowance origi¬ 
nally proposed for that individual on his or her 
admitting that the adoption gave the boy no title 
to the musnud. 

33, It is to be observed that the family of Futteh 


Sing during the whole of this 
discussion never showed the least 


Vide G. 


anxiety about the right of the ado]vted boy to succeed 
by his birth independent of the adoption; and when 
it Avas mentioned to them by ('aptain Ballaiityno, 
they paid no attention to it, but recurred to their former 
demands. Syajee, on the other hand, insisted that 
this natural right Avas destroyed by the adoption, but I 
explained both to him and to the Byes that this 
question VA^as open to the decision of Hindoo laAV, and 
Avas in no Avise affected by the renunciation. 

34, The Guieowar presented me Avitli a paper 


containing several demands of his 
g'overnment against the Company, 
Avhich I promised should be 


Claims advanced 
bv the Gnicowar. 


investigated. The principal Avas the claim to Ghas- 
danna both in Kattywar and in our other possessions 
in Giuerat. This, he said, was an ancient source of 
revenue which had fallen to the Guicowar’s share in 
the partition of Guzerat. He said that it Avas the 
part due from Kattywar only Avhicli Avas renounced 
by a treaty Avith the PeisliAva, and even that, 
he said, had regularly been collected, notwithstanding 


Se treaty, for the last 50 years. I assured him 
that if he could prove that, he slioukl receive his due, 
and that he wight depend on it all his claims would 
be treated with strict justice. 

35. Syajee repeatedly entreated me, in the most 
earnest terms, to grant a provision in his native 
country to his brother-iu'law, a ^sirdar named 
Dhybar, who has lost his Jagheer in tire Deccan. This 
wish I promised to consider. 

30. I cannot conclude without recording my 
approbation of the zealous and able assistance I receiv¬ 
ed from Mr. Williams in all my transactions at 
Baroda. Mr. Williams has been so fortunate as to 
gain Syajee’s confidence, and as he takes a liberal and 
correct view of the relation between the Prince and 
the Company, I hope that, as far as depends on him, 
the new arrangements will go on well. I also received 
much assistance from Captain Ballantyne, and from 
Captain Barnwall on the subject of Katty war, and from 
Captain Reynolds, of the Commissariat, in arranging 
the Guicowar’s accounts. 

P.3,—^^Vhen I was about to leave Baroda, I I’eceiv- 
ed from Syajee four charges, of which a translation 
is annexed, against Dhackjee, which I left to Mr. 
Williams to examine. On my return, I found Dhackjee 
admitted the charges, and justified his acting as he 
did by the consent of Government at the time of Ins 
appointment. I told him that the expression which 
he quoted gave no such autliority; that his profits had 
been enormous; that 1 doubted the legality of his 
taking money while Native agent; and that if it were 
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Mr. Williams will 


egal, lie must expect to rofiir.d. 
report on this subject in detail. 

1 found on niy return that the British guards had 
been withdrawn from the town and palace, and I 
directed those in the fort of Hurree to be likewise 
withdrawn as soon as I found tliere was no military 
object in retaining them. 

At the Guicowar’s request, 1 directed Mr. Williams 
to issue a short jiroclamation announcing His High¬ 
ness liaving entered on the administration of his own 
government; a copy of the draft is anne.ved. 


A. 

Substance of a I^ctlcr fram the Honokaiilf. M. Elpiiin- 
STONi’., Governor of Bombay, to Hrs Highness 
S vAJEE Rao Guicowau, dated April "ird, 18‘20, 
answering to Gth Jumandee-ool-Aber, Arabic 
year ]‘220, and to C/milru Wud 4t/i, September 
187G. 

Since my arrival at Baroda we have had many 
interviews, at which, besides increasing the former 
friendship b)’’ personal intercourse, we have had 
various conferences regarding the manner in which 
you arc to be vested wdth the administration of your 
own government. For the better remembering of the 
points settled, 1 now commit them to writing. 

All foreign aflPairs are to remain as hitherto under 
the e.\clusive management of the British government. 
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to tlie internal affairs, your Higliness 
is to to be unrestrained, provided you fulfil your 
engagements to the bankers of which the Britisli 
government is guarantee. The Resident is, however, 
to be made acquainted with the plan of finance which 
your Highness shall determine on at the commence¬ 
ment of each year. He is to have access to the 
accounts whenever he requires it, and is to be con¬ 
sulted before any new expenses of magnitude are 
incurred. 

The guarantees of the British government to minis¬ 
ters and other iudividuals must be scrupulou.sly 
observed. 

Your Highness to choose your owm minister, but 
to consult the British government before you appoint 
him. 

The identity of interests of the two states will render 
it necessary for the British government to offer its 
advice whenever any emergency occurs; but it will 
not interpose in ordinary details, nor will its Native 
agent take a sliare, as formerly, in the Guicowar 
government. 

This letter is written in the spirit of entire friendship 
and good-will towards your state, and 1 look to 
hear henceforward of your increasing prosperity and 
reputation. 



With regard 


\Lkt 


B. 


List of Debts Giving hy the Gtdeowar Stale. 

Rs. q 

To Hurry IMiuktee Parukh on 
account of money advanced tor 
the expenses of the Hindoo year 

1875, A.D. 1818-19 . 13,55,275 2 87 

For the expenses of the current 

year.10,00,000 0 0 

On account of the expedition 

against the Khosas. 2,00,000 0 0 

To lluttonjee Candas. 78,016 2 69 

To the bankers who advanced 
money for the payment of the 

troops in Malwa . 13,08,344 2 0 

To Sir J. Malcolm on the same 

account. 14,00,000 0 0 

Arrears due to troops for 1874-5. 25,40,709 2 31 

An old debt not included in the 

Company’s guarantee .. 3,88,852 3 94 

lluttonjee Manickchund on ac¬ 
count of advances to the local 
Government in Kattywar .... Il,34,0o4 3 7i) 

lluttonjee Dhackjee on the same 

account.’.. 2,60,542 3 75 

Arrears of the troops employed in 

Kattywar for five years. 5,25,000 0 0 


Carried over.... Rs. 1,02,00,797 1 31 
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Rs. q. IS. 

Brought, over.... Rs. 1,02,00,797 1 31 

To bankers who advanced money 
for the expenses incurred in 

Rajpeepla .. 1,08,000 0 0 

To arrears of troops employed in 

Rajpeepla for three years .... 4,.57,500 0 0 

Tota l... .Rs. h07^297'~l~'^ 
(Signed) J. P. Wir.LouauBY. 


Memorandum of Sumx due by the Guicotcar to the 
Partikh (hankers) and Forces, year Isreen Mjf- 
auiijn Ouhtf (a.d. 1819-20). 

Us. q. rs. 

To Hurry Bhugtee. 13,65,27.5 2 874 

„ Ruttonjee Candas .. 78,016 3 68| 

„ Pariikhs of Malwa.. 13,08,344 ‘2 0 

On account of notes for the 
forces, fcc.— 

A note .. 23,40,709 2 314 

.Ditto .. 2,00,000 0 0 

- 25,40,709 2 314 

Note given in the present year on the 
Paruklis, viz.:— 

On account of 

Kliosas.... 2,00,000 0 0 

Do. of last vear. 10,00,000 0 0 

-- 12 , 00,000 0 0 

Amount due to Sir .John Malcolm. 14,00,000 0 0 

78,92^4tr2"874 
Carried over. . . .Rs. 78,92,346 2 87^ 


3 / 

















Brought over.... Rs. 78,92,.‘146 2 87| 


Ungnnranteed debt. 3,88,852 3 93| 

On account of Rajpeepla, viz..— 
due to Pavukbs 

(bankers) .... 1,08,000 0 0 

Ditto to Sebun- 

dees . 4,67,500 0 0 

- 5,05,500 0 0 

On account of Kalhjivar. 

Due to Paruklis— 
lUittonjee iVluiiick- 

chund .11,34,054 3 75 

Ruttoiijee Dliack- 

jee. 2,60,542 3 75 

Sebundees for five 

years. 5,25,000 0 0 

-19,19,.597 3 50 

Rupees_ 1,07,66,2.97 2 31^ 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. Taylor, 

Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country Corre¬ 
spondence. 


Memorandum of the terms of the Loan to be advanced 
by the Parukhs {IJanhers) year 1876 (a.o. 1820). 

1st. Tor the payment of a loan On account of the loan 
of fifty lacs of rupees, let Wnriits cf fifty lacs of rupees 
(assignments in the revenue) to the Wurats to the amount of 
nmouut of fifteen lacs of rupees be twelve lacs of rupees will 
given annually. continue to be given. 
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For the payment of the running 
loan of thirty lacs of rupees, let 
Wurats of thirty lacS of rupees be 
given annually, and it there be any 
deficiency, we shall take cvecllt for it 
in the loan. 

1st. Wc shall receive net interest 
at I I annas per cent,, without allow¬ 
ing abatement on account of 

Munotee (premium). For the loan of 
fifty lacs of rupees at 3 per cent. 
Ditto for the running loan of thirty 
lacs of rupees, at 2 per cent. 

1 . The Potadaroe (discount on 
payments) we shall receive at two 
and a-half per cent., and we shall pay 
one per cent, and a-quarter to tlie 
Sitkar. : 

1. We shall receive the one 
month’s credit, &c. on the Sirkar’s 
Chittees (or notes) according to 
custom. 

1. Sirpnos (or honorary dress) 
shall he given to the Sait and 
Goornnshtas agreeably to custom. 

1, Notes exceeding the stipulatecl 
loan are not to he issued (we) shall 
not pay the amount, 

1, The separate loan for the 
Silladars, which it has been usual 
to effect, sliall not be allowed. 

The sum of forty-two lacs of^ 
rujtces due to the late Potadar Hur- 
rv Bhugtee to be discharged with 


In regard to the running 
loan of thirty lacs of rupees, 
it is agreed that, after pay¬ 
ing the balance of the last 
loan with iviterest, another 
loan shall be made, and 
thus to go on annually. 

Interest will be given and 
received at the said rate. 


Will be paid at the said 
rate. 

To be paid and received 
agreeably to former usage. 


To he received according 
to custom. 

They wll he given accord¬ 
ing to custom. 

If notes to the amount of 
two and a-half or three lacs 
of rupees beyond the loan 
be issued, you are to accept 
them. 

Ko separate loan to be 
opened. 

After deducting the Wu- 
rat collections from the 
arrears, the balance, with 
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(lio. Wurat collections, we slmll take 
ciodit in the new iotni. 


1. The amount due to General 
Malcolm, vyhicii is incluJed in the 
loan, shall be paid in twelve months 
iVom this date, 

1. Tlie sums due on nccomit of the 
late loan, ejected without guarantee, 
a» (f to be discliarged with interest. 


1. The amount due to the Parukhs 
on account of the Potndaree of Mal- 
wa, and of the IJoozoor (Baroda), 
shall be di:ichargcd, and the paper 
executed in partnership by Utirry 
Bhngtee and Dhackjee Dadnjee, and 
also the writing of Ruttonjec Cnnd« 5 -, 
alon^ with the Kattywar and other 
writings, shall he given up. 

1. For the performance of the 
foregoing articles the Honorable 
(.•o<npany*s gaarantee shall be given, 

F The account of both loans 
shr.ll be mfide out in twelve mouths, 
and the running loar\ of thirty lacs 
of rupeci shall be disebarged every 
year, after which we shall enter into 
a (new) loan to the same amount on 
account of the ilo(>;5oor (Baroda) 
Pntadarec. 


interest, shall be discharged 
by giving credit in the 
loan, 

'J’o be paid at the stipu* 
luted time with such interest 
as shall be dejnanded. 

The amount of the loan 
without guarantee is credit¬ 
ed in the Sirkar, .according 
to which they shall be in¬ 
cluded in the loan. 

On settling according to 
whnt is ri^dit the papers 
shall be given up. 


The guarantee shall be 
obtained and given. 

The account shall be 
made in the raaiiuer dosived. 


A true translation. 


(Signed) J. 'i’AVi.on, 

Oe})} . Sccy. & 'rrau5., Office of Country Corre*. 

spondeuce. 


Memorandum granted to Ifnrri/ Bhugtee, Mgral 
I^araycn, Saniui Bechnr, K-hooshale/mnd Ain- 
haeedas, Mungul Su/tliidas, and. Jtuttonjee Can- 
das, Parukhs {Bankers), coniainimj articles of 
(Kfrecnienl for a running Jjoan on the Botadaree 
account, year Soorsuri Isreen Myantgii Ouluf 
(a.d. 1819-20). 

1. For the payment of the forces, &c. thirty lacs 
(30,00,001) shall be received from you annually, 


according to your shares, viz. :— 

Rupees. 

Hurry Bhugtee, Parukh, a share of five 

annas. 9,37,501 

Myral Narayen, Parukh, a share of five 

annas. 9,.37,500 

Samul Bechnr, Parukh, a share of one anna 

and a-half. 2,81,250 

Khooshulchuiid Ambaeedas, Parukh, a 

share of one anna and a-half. 2,81,250 

Mnngul Sukhidas, Parukh, a sliare of one 

anna and a-half. 2,81,250 

Ruttonjee Candas, Parukh, a share of one 
anna and a-half. 2.81,250 


30,00,001 

F'or the jrayment of the above running loan, VV'’urats 
(drafts) to the amount of thirty lacs will be annually 
given on the revenue of different Mahals (districts). 
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2. Interest and Mnnotee (premium), viz,:— 

1. Muiiotee (premium) at two per cent, will bo 
credited at the end of the year for the notes which 
will be given annuMlIy. 

1, The account of Interest of 14 annas per cent. 
^Yill be annually made out; also on deducting the inter¬ 
est of tlie amount of collections, the net interest will 
be paid without any abatement. 

1. From the Potadaree notes, two and adialf }>er 
cent, shall be deducted, and one and a-quarter per 
cent, shall be paid to the Sirkar. 

1. For the payment of this loan with interest, 
Wurats (drafts) will be annually granted on different 
Mahals, &c. On granting Wurats, if any balance 
remain it will be credited in tlie new loan, and thus 
j)aynient will bo made. 

1. Notes to the amount of two lacs and a-half, or 
tlirec lacs of rupees exceeding the loan, must be 
accepted. 

*]. One mouth’s credit shall be allowed on the 
notes according to former practice. Altogether seven 
articles have been settled, which the Sirkar will fulfil, 
and for the fulfilment of which the Honorable Company 
is guarantee. 

Dated ] 5//f Jamadee-oola-Khir, com^pondimj 


xtnlh the March 1820. 


A true translation. 
(Signed) .1. Tayuou, 


Depy. Secy. & Trans., Office of Country Corre 

spondence. 





Translalion of nn Acjrcement oilered into hy Syajco 
Hao Guicowar Scnakhaskfiel Shnmshorc, with 
Hurry Bhugtee, Myral Naraycn^ Samul Beohur, 
Khooshatchuud Amhacedas, Munyul SuAhidns, 
and Jiultonjec Candas, Pantkhs (bankers), Soor- 
sun Isreen Myantyn Ooluf ( a ij. 1819-20.) 

A loan of 50,00,001 Rupees has been received 
from you on account of Potadar of Hoozoor (Barod i) 
and of Mahva, as well as for liquidating the debt to Sir 
John Malcolm, and fur the ]>aytnent of the amount 
due to the forces, &c. 

Tho amount has been fi-ved according to original 
.shares, but payment siiall be made agreeably to tlie 
dates of the notes, which will be given by the Sirknr, 


and the account will be made out in the same 
anannei-:— 

I’lipees. 

Hurry . Bhugtee, Parukh, a share of five 

annas. 15,62,501 

Myral Narayen, Parukh, a shai'e of five 

annas .. 15,02,500 

Samul Bechtir, Parukh, a share of one 

anna and a-half. 4,68,750 

Khooshalchund Ainbaeedas, Parukh, a share 

of one anna and a-half. 4,68,750 


Carried over. .. . R«. 40,62,501 
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Brouglit over .... I’s. 40,62,601 
Mung'ul Sukliidas, Parukli, a share of one 

anna aiul a-lialf. 4,68,750 

Riittonjee Candas, I^artikh, a share of one 

anna and a-lialf. 4,68,/50 

Miinotco (premium) and SIrpao (honorary 
dress), viz.— 

M uuotee at 3 per cent. 1,50,000 

Sirpao, viz. 

To the Sait . 30,000 

,, Gomashtas .... 20,000 

- 50,000 

-- 2,00,000 

Besides the following item, net interest at 

14 annas per cent, will be allowed, and 

no abatement demanded. 

52,00,001 

For the payment of this, Wurats (drafts) will be 
granted from the year 1877 (a.d. 1821) on various 


districts, viz.: — 

Hupees. 

On the Purgunna of Baroda. 2,00.001 

Ditto ditto of Petlaud . 3,00,000 

On the province of Surat Uttaveesee and 

its districts. 6,00,000 

On the Purgunna of Kurree. 50,000 

Ditto ditto of Putun .. 50,000 




12,00,001 














the sum of fifty-(\vo lacs of rupees has been 
received as a loan, and an item concerning' the interest 
thereof is mentioned above, and until the whole i*"; 
paid oft' with interest, wurats to tlie amount of twe’ ,e 
lacs of rupees are allowed from the ensuing yea. on 
different districts. These wurats will he grianted 
annually. There is a separate memorandum cc/ntain- 
ing articles of agreements which shall be performed, 
and for the performance of which the Honorable 
Company is guarantee. 

Dated 15<A Jumadee-oola-Khir, corre.^ponding with 
the Z\sl March 1820. 

A true translation. 

(Signed) J. TaYlou, 

Depy. Secy. & d'rans., Office of Country Corre- 

s])ondonce. 

E. 

Estimate {of the Receipts and .Expenditure) for the 
ensuing 1877 (a.u. 18'21). 

R.ECjilPTS. 

Rs. q. TS. 

Total, about . (18,50,000 0 0 

Also. 1,25,000 0 0 

Also. 30.000 0 0 

- 1,55,000 0 0 

Expenses reduced . l,O5,00(» 0 0 

71,10,000 O'O 

Deduct the amount appropriated for 

the reduction of debts . 15,00,000 0 0 

Balance, about . 56,10,000 0 0 
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te particulaiis of the Ex|)eiiditin'e, viz. 


§L 


Rs. q. vs, 

1 H’se ..* . .. 6,41,250 1 0 

S((' 'HIui’s... 10,40,000 0 0 

Sel)u/iclt*6 . 7,88,4/6 3 0 

Charyjj^es in the Mahal ... 6,53,000 0 0 

PrivaU,'expenses of the Sircar . 50,000 0 0 

Charges , at the Bhundra (a place 
where some widows of the family 

reside) . 44,300 0 0 

Futteh Sing Ilao Guicowar. 27,155 0 0 

Ladies of the family . 3,76,218 0 0 

Moodcekhana (provision department). 4,50,000 0 0 

Jamdarkhana (wardrobe department). 1,25,000 0 0 

Camel Establishment . 5,000 0 0 

Artillery . 63,000 0 0 

Arsenal . 27,000 0 0 

Mulhar Rao Guicowar . 34,600 0 0 

Kauojec Kao Guicowar . 24,000 0 0 

Elephant Establishment . 10,000 0 0 

Furash khana (Carpet, &c. store¬ 
room) . 6 

Building . 50.000 0 0 

Gardens . 7,000 0 0 

Wuncliutra (places at which travellers 
and others are supplied gratuitously 

with victuals) .- 36,000 0 0 

iU'ligious and charitable donations. . 50,000 0 0 

(.'h-u'ges for Prie.sts . 10,000 0 0 

© 


Cai rit’d over . . ,. Rs. 45,IG,9U9 4 0 


























Brought over.... Rs. 45,16,999 4 0 

Villages granted as Doomallee. 3,89,000 0 'q 

Kliatkhiirch (deficiency) . 1,08,000 ^ 0 

Mukoondi’ad. 9,00<y' q q 

Sundries. iJ,58,000 0 0 

To Wedding’s and other 

ceremonies. 2 , 00,000 0 0 / 

--- "^’^ 8,000 0 0 

Poona charges. 4,000 0 0 

Expedition charges, viz;— 

A Malwa. ....75,000 0 0 

On account of Khosas 

(banditti)...50,000 q 

-— 1,25,000 0 0 

^’)rees. .. ..76,10,000 0 0 


A true 

(Signed) J. Taylor, 

Depy. Secy, Sc f niig ^ Office of Country Corre¬ 
spondence 
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C. 




rjy^,^islation of a Pa^jer containinij the 7Wws pro-’ 
yosed by the Bankers^ unlh the Answers returned 
the Gidcowav Gooernment, 


1st. Bankers) ag:ree 

to makenloP provided 

they receive 

^assignments '9*^ reveune) an- 
nually. 

2ud. 

its discharge to he anoualiy, 

and .shat shall rema"’ j*® ‘•■‘""‘'‘I 
to account in the nexty^®'' ® 

3rd. The interest to b* fourteen 
annas, and no nbatfnicut*“ made. 


The Sircar agrees to give 
twelve lacs annually. 


Sircar Agrees. 


The Siicar agrees to give 
and lake fourteen annas 
respect ivel 3 % 


4th. Munotec (premium) 
loan for fifty lacs to he at d per 
and on the thirty lacs at 2 Rupees^''* 
nually, and discount oiiall paymenf* 
f>th. The Potadaree discount oi. 
all payme\its at 2^ per cent, to be 
equally divided between the Goveni- 
ment and bankers. 

bill. The Chittees (drafts) of the 
Sircar to be paid after one month’s 
sight according to custom. 

7tlu Serpao (an honorary dress) 
to the Sait and Goomastahs to be 
given. 

8th. The loan being made, beyond 
it no Chitlee (draft) to be given. 


4th. Sircar agrees. 


5th. Sircar agrees. 


(>th. Sircar agrees. 


According to cus¬ 
tom. 


8th. .Sir?*’ ^’'y fi'ora 
2,50,003 to be¬ 

yond, must be” 




Dili. Su’car agrees. 



1 Otli. The arrears of Potadars to be 
discliarged from the present loan to 
be paid bj Wurats ; what is recovered 
to bo deducted. 


1 Uh. What is owing to Sir John 
Malcolm Sahob to be paid in one 
year. 

The debts due in this Bhandary 
are to be paid with interest from tiie 
present loan. 

What is due on account of the 
Malw'ii Potadarec and on the Bnroda 
Potadar to be discharged, and Hurry 
Bhugtee and Dliacbjee Dadnjce, wl»o 
have a partnership agreement, and 
the one which is written, Unttonje e 
Candas, for Ivatiy war, to be giv ap. 

To the foregoing articles tl xJom- 
panv's Bhandary to be affixe» . 



loth. Sircar say they IVave 
given Wurats (assignments 
on the revenue), and died act¬ 
ing which a cliscliarge of 
the rest with in merest will 
take place. 

1 Uh. Sirca ; agree, and 
the interest yhicli may be 
settled by John Malcolm 
to bf giv *. 

Sirca»i- will give the prin¬ 
cipal, -but no interest. 

'Sircar says that an ar- 
r angement will be made con¬ 
formably to justice. 


Sircar agree.? to prof ure 
it. 


(SigTjned) J. P. WiLLoifonPY, 

Acting Tle.sident. 

Note .—This paper w as fumifihed me by the ResJ- 
deutat Baroda. It appe ars to have. been made hastily, 
perhaps by a native, in coniL^quence of the hurry of 
my departure- The agi*eemeuts actually signed will 
be transit)itt;t}d in due cou rse by tlie Resident, in the 
mean time this paper .shc.iws the terms. 

(Syigned) M. Ei.piiinstonb. 




D. 


Tronslation of the Potadaree agreement icilh JPirr// 
Bhuklee, dated Soomas A sir MeyaUen Wuluf 
(a.d. 1815). 

To you is given by tbis Government the business 
of the Potii, fUki-ee from the year 1873 to the year 1878, 

i. e. for five years. The articles for tlie agreement of 
which are as 'Hows:— 

1. The rev uue of the niahals will be paid to you, 
and orders for defraying the expenses of Government 
will be drawn upoi 1 you, which order.s must be brought 
to account. 

2. The stipulation for interest and Munotecisas 
follows;— 

Interest for all sums’ received from the revenues 
is to be credited to the ac’count of Government at the 
i"atc of three-quarters per T 't. per mensem, and the 
sari-te rate will be paid to yfe for "til sums advanced 
by yc >u on account of Governn sid. 

^i'oraU orders of Government,paid by you, Munotee 

'vor a premium) of two per cent, v vill be allow’cd. 

3. The Potadaree (which is to be deducted from 
all drafts drawn upon you) i 3 fixed at 2.^ per cent., 
half of which is to be credited to the Government, and 
half to be kept by yourself. 

4. The probable amount of the money which will 
be required by Governmen't is to be estimated, but 
you are not to object to advai'me Irom fivie to seven 
lacs beyond the annual estimate. 


tm 



a. Tho interest was foniierly fixed at one per cent, 
per mensem, but it is now reduced to tliree-quurters 
percent. It is therefore stipulated that no, further 
reduction shall take place during the term ihiii'agree¬ 
ment is binding. 

The above five articles has been agreed to by Go¬ 
vernment, a"d tlie account is to be made up at the 
end of ever’ „year, and VVurats will be given to yim 
in discharge /t the balance for wliich the Company’s 
Bhandary is feven. 


True translation. 
(Signed) J. P. Wii.LouGnaY, 

Assistant in Charge. 


24lh Jamiary 1820. 


N. B.—The Kattywar or Malwaagreements are the same, with 
the exception that the rate of interest for the latter is 12 instead 
of 9 per cent, per Riirvum. V 


True copy. 


(SigneO; P. WlLLOOGHBY, 

Assistant to the Resident. 


4 
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E. 

An JEstimale of the Receipts and lixpcnses of the 
year 1877. 

Tije totiil revenue .68,50,000 

To this add. * * * § 1,25,000 

t 30,000 
- 1,55,000 

■j:Ex|»ense reduced— 

Mahal Musebor .. 1,05,000 

Total. . 71,10,000 
§ From this is to he paid .... 15,00,000 

The remainder...56,10,000 

J'affah . 6,41,‘2o0| 

iSilledar . 10,40,000 

Sobiindee . 7,88,476=| 

Mahal Miiscoor... 6,53,000 

Khasgfee e.vpeiises of Syajee flfio . 50,000 

Tuckuthyc and widows . .. . .\ . 44,300 

Futteh Sing llao’s family ....'. . 27,155 

On account of tlieexjKuse of the .ladiesof 

the family .^. 3,76,218 

* This is the new sum levied by Dhackjee. 

t t think this is an addition expected this yeaic h*oin the farmers 
of the Baroda Perguniia. \ 

t This i.s a saving of the expenses of collectfon by which the 
net revenues is increased. \ 

§ ihis is the sum set aside for the reduction of tme debt*— jM. 
Ei.rniNSTONK. 
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Rupee?. 




odeekhaim. 4,50,000 

Jamaharkhana . 1,25,000 

Outli Kurch . 5,000 

Topkliaiia . 6.3,000 

Gurijkhana. 27,000 

Mulhar Rao Guicowar. 34,600 

Kanojee Rao... 24,000 

Feelkhaiia. - .. 10,000 

Furashkliana... * . 5,000 

Irnarut Kurch . 60,000 

Gardens. 7,000 

Anachatra. 36,000 

Dhurmadao . 50,000 

Meman Kurch . 10,000 

Doonialla^aurn. . 3,96,000 

Kot Ktircli. 1,08,000 

Moorar Rao . 9,000 

Kirkool Kurcli .... 

2,58,000 ♦ 

For marriages, deaths, &c. 2,00,000 

-4,5S,000 

Poona charges ... 4,000 

Swarree Kurch— 

Mrdwa Babut.75,000 

Khosas .50,000 


1,25000 


Total.... 56,10,000 


(Signed) M. EuniiNSTONr,. 


3 !) 
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^ regret extremely the imperfection of these papers, 
furnished in great haste by the Acting Resident. I 
recommend that gentleman should be called on for 
the enclosures B, C, D, E, in the original Muratha, 
together Avith accurate translation.] 

(Signed) M. Elphinstone. 


Sl 


F. 

Translation of a Memdrandum under the Seal of His 
Highness Si/ajee Rao Guicoioar. 

With a view to tlie tramjuillity of the country, and 
to the peaceable realisation of His Highness the 
Guicowar’s tribute from Kattywar and Mahee Kanta, 
it is agreed that His Highness Syajee Rao Guicowar 

shall^scnd no troops into the lands of the Zemindars, 
in either of those tracts, without the consent ol the 
British government, and shall make no demand on 
any Zemindar or other person of those provinces 
except through the medium of the British govern¬ 
ment. The British government engages to procure 
payment of the Guicowar’s tribute free of expense 
to His Highness, agreeably to the principles of the 
settlement made with the Zemindars of Kattywar 
and Mahee Kanta respectively in the year 1807-8 
(answering to Sumbul 1864) and in 1811-12 (an- 
stvering to Sumbul 1868). 

If any great expense be produce<l by the refractory 
conduct of the Zemindars, the British government 
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Sl 


liberty to lew that anionut and no more 


iVom the Zemindars resisting. 


Executed on the Ath of Chuitm 'V/ud, ansivering to 
Jumadee-ool-Akher 11220 Fudee, and to April 
'.ird, A.D. 1820. 


a 

Translation of a Letter to Sj/ajee Rao Gnicowar, 
Senalihaskhel Shumshere liahadoor from the 
Honorable Mountstuart Elpiiinstone, Governor 
of Homhay. 

A. a 

On the death of the late Futteli Sing Rao 
Gnicowar, for the purpose of quieting the minds 
of his wives and family it was agreed by Captain 
Carnac, Resident at Baroda, that a child should be 
adopted, but that the said child was to have no ^lairn 
whatever to the government; and it was agreed, 
under the guarantee of the British government, that 
tlie family shorld receive a provision from the Gui- 
cowar government; but as they now refuse to abide 
by these arrangements, the guarantee promised by tlie 
Resident is hereby annulled. 

Zrd yIpj’iZ 1820, or \ "ilh Jumadee-ool-A kher, or Sum- 
vut 187t>, Chuitru Wud Ath. 


H. 

Dbackjee received 2,75,000 Rupees from the Gui- 
cowar as brokerage (Dullalee) in 1873. In tin*- 
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%)ort this was accounted for by charging 2,30,000 
Rupees as outstanding in Malice Kanta, and 45,000 
as paid into the treasury. 

2. Rupees 4,00,000 were due to the Piigadars at 
ihe time of Colonel Walker’s settlement; tliey got 
nothing till the settlement in 1873, when it was settled 
they should be content with 2,1 J,000. Of this Dhack- 
jee kept 1,90,000 to himself, charging 1,80,000 as 
paid to Futteh Sing’s creditors, who are to this day 
unpaid, and 10,000 to some other account. 


3. Colonel Walker fixed eight annas a year as 
commission for being security for revenue (Ilaume); 
Diiackjee used to take arbitrarily as far as two per 
cent., so that in three years, when his whole receipts 
should have been 25,000 a year, or 75,000 in all, 
he took 3,00,000. 

4. In 1873 Dh^ickjce charged two per cent, 
premium (Muiiotee) on a sum of 23,00,000 to 
bankers, although he had assignments (Barouts) for 
the amount, and was not to pay the bankers until it 
was realised. He has not as ye.t given his partner 
in the Potadarree credit for his share of this sum. 


I. 

The infirmity of the late Annund Ilao having made 
it necessary to provide other means for the regulation 
of his country, a commission was instituted under the 
direction of the British Resident, which manasred all 
affairs during the life-time of His late Hio-hness. 

^ O 
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accession of His liighncss Syajee Rao, a 
])riace of full age and acknowledged ability, render¬ 
ing this arrangement no longer necessary, the govern¬ 
ment Aviiriienceforward be conducted by His High¬ 
ness in person, and all complaints and representations 
are henceforward to be addressed to him. 

April llh, 1820. 


No. 600a. of 1820. 


lo 


James Williams, Esq., 

Acting Resident at Baroda. 

» 

Political Department. 


Sir, 


1. You are already acquainted with the principles 
of the late measures at Baroda, and the enclosed copy 
of a despatch from this Government to that of Bengal 
Avill serve as a record of those principles, and of the 
proceedings founded on them. 

2. You will henceforward abstain from all inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of the Guicowar govern¬ 
ment, except it) such cases as will hereafter be pointed 
out. The control hitherto exercised by the Residents, 
and the practice of receiving complaints in all ca-ses 
of alnises under the Guicowar government, is to be 
discontinued, except in cases where our guarantee has 
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afforded to the party suffering, or wliere the 
party may be so far a dependent of the Government 
as to justify interference, even at courts wfiere wo 
never had enjoyed any control. 


3. You wjll afford your advice to the Guicowar 
in cases wliere the line of conduct adopted by the 
prince seems likely to be attended with very serious 
injury to his state ; but it is desirable that you sliould 
avoid interfering in common cases of mal-adininistra- 
tiou.a, as more will be lost by destroying the feeling 
in the Guicowar that tlie success of his affairs depends 
on his ovrn exertions than will be gained by remedies 
applied to partial evils. 


4. On occasions where it is necessary to advise, 
yon sliould be careful to give it in tlie least offensive 
manner, and with perfect freedom and candour. It 
should be given witJi such privacy as to make the 
conduct suggested appear to originate with the Gui¬ 
cowar himself; and on all occasions you .i/iomW spare 
no pains to conciliate the confidence and good¬ 
will of the Guicowar, as well as to uphold the charac¬ 
ter of his administration in the eyes of liis subjects. 


5. It will be peculiarly incumbent on you to 
offer advice in cases Avherc the finances are likely to 
be deranged and the Guicowar’s power of fulfilling 
his engagements to the bankers -impaired. To guard 
against this, you must frequently inspect the accounts, 
and take measures to prevent any new expenses being 
incurred without your knowledge, for which purpose 
you must be particularly on your guard against 
separate accounts and clandestine terms, by which 
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T^Guicowar mny increase the disorder of his finances 
without appearing to depart at all from his 
engagemen ts. 


G. It will be necessary, in the first instance, 
to see that the money now raised is disposed of in 
the manner agreed on, and that the reductions lately 
conceded are actually carried into immediate effect. 
You will report the progress of those reductions. Y''ou 
are to take immediate measures for obtaining the 
security of bankers for the sum to be repaid to Sir 
John Malcolm, according to the Guicowar’s agree- 
nnmt, concerting with Sir .lohn Malcolm the itnost 
eftectual means for securing the pay and regular 
muster of the contingent in Mahva, as promised by 
Syajee Rao on the Governor’s last interview ^rith 
him. ! 

7. Y'ou will observe and report on the progress 
of Syajee Rao in the exercise of bis present functions, 
his principal agents and ailvisers, and the general 
character of his government, both for intentions 
and ability ; you are to keep the control of the tribu¬ 
taries, and to employ Captain Ballantyiie on this duty, 
to provide that officer with instructions, and to send 
a co{)y to Government. 

8. Furtlier instructions will be sent to you regard¬ 
ing the Guicowar tributaries in Kattywar when 
Captain Barnwall’s reports on those with which he 
is einploved shall have been received. Ihe tributaries 
in Mahee Kaiita may remain on the same footing 
as at present, as long as they pay their tribute regu¬ 
larly at Baroda and do not plunder the country. 


§L 

irregularity, prompt 
examples should be made by detachments of the 
subsidiary force. 

9. When tribute is withheld, it will generally be 
expedient to enforce the payment by the employment 
of British trIops rather than of the Gnicowar’s. Care 
must be taken in all transactions with the tributaries 
to maintain the Guicowar’s nominal superiority, and 
the remembrance that his rights still exist, no less than 
to prevent any interference by his officers contrary to 
the present agreement. The Zemindars should ])ay 
their tribute into a treasury of the Guicowar’s when¬ 
ever it can conveniently Ijedone. 

10. You will furnish a copy and translation of the 
papers of demands presented by the Guicowar .relative 
to the tributaries and of the Governor’s replies. 

11. A complete list of all the tributaries who are 
included in the late agreement as belonging to Katty- 
war and Mahee Kanta is to be forwarded immediately; 
it ought to be antbenticated by the Guicowar or his 
minister to prevent future disputes. Great care inu.st 
be taken to keep the accounts of the tribute clearly, 
and to have the means of satisfying the Guicowar wlien- 
ever there may be a failure of the tribute, 

13. Captain Ballantyno is allowed to draw the 
salary of a Collector, being Rupees 1,333-1-33 per 
month, which is to be inclusive of what he receives 
as First Assistant at Baroda, making an addition of 
Rupees 183-1-33; and to charge for his establish incut 
and travelling expenses on honour, in which the Go¬ 
vernor in Couucil confidently relics on that officer s 
observing every degree, of economy. 
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hould they be guilty of the I 
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3. Yoti are to retain tlio conduct of all foreign 
affairs. No communications should be permitted 
between the Giiicowar and any foreign stale, except 
such as may at present be kept upon occasions of 
mere ceremony. 

14. The nominal relation between the Gui- 
cowar and tl.e Ilaja of Sattara may, perhaps, lead to 
a wish to open some communication between tlie 
Cnurts. This should he, by all means, discountenanced, 
and the Cuicowar onght to be encouragqd to 
assume the title of Raja, and the style of an 
independent prince. This, however, should be done 
with prudence, as a display of solicitude on the part, 
ol the British Government would at least lessen the 
(hiicowar’s anxiety about titles, whiidi lie would feel 
were within his reach. In addition to these general 
instructions, there are some affairs now* in progress, or 
lately concluded, on which it is desirable that the wislies 
of Government >^1100101 be communicated to you. 

15. The guarantee to Tucketbye is to be 
scrnpulonsly observed, and her claims to part of the 
treasure possessed by the late Anuuiid llao to be 
immediately investigated; but while the British 
Government protects the Bye from wrong on the part 
of Syajee, it is equally incumbent on it to discourage 
all attemjits on the part of that lady, or of her son, 
to assume a tone of independence of the established 
government. 

“ 16. The family of Futteh Sing Rao having 
ivjccted the conditions attached to the guarantee of 
the British Government, when promised to them by 
‘10 
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on our 

interference. You are, however, to remind the Gni- 
cowar that the Governor in Cotnicil expects that lie 
will grant the allowances originally intended to the 
elder Bye, to Dodjee Gooroore, and to any other of 
the family who may have agreed to accept it on the 
oria’iaal condition before the Governor left Baroda. 
'I’he renunciation of the adopted child must, liovvever, 
be introduced into any grant that is made to them, 
as it was into tliat signed by Captain Carnac. 

17. It is proper hereto observe that the renun¬ 
ciation alluded to is meant to bo confined to the 
rights which might have been acquired by the 
adoption, and not to extend to those derived by 
Govind Rao from his birth ; the effects of the adoption 
on which are left entirely to the operation of the 
Hindoo law of Divebaby, and are not at all affected 
by the present renunciation. 

18. You will have received and forwarded to 
Government the written defence which Dhackjee 
Hadajee promised to funiisli regarding the charges 
of ombezzlement and corruption brought against him 
by Syajee. If the defence has not Iwen given in, 
you will call on Bhackjee for it; and if he fail ro deliver 
it, you should report what has passed without wait¬ 
ing longer. 

19. 'I'he removal of the guards at Baroda is ap¬ 
proved ; those at Kurree will likewise liave been re¬ 
moved. The allowances of the officers commanding 
those guards to cease from the end of the month wlien 
the guards were relieved. 
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^^0. You will transmit the original and translation 
of the paper of claims on the British government, pre¬ 
sented to the Governor by Syajee Rao while at Baroda. 
You will also be pleased to report your opinion on 
each, after communicating with the local ofiicers of the 
Honorable Company’s government, to whose districts 
the claims refer. 

21. You will report the salary you think neces¬ 
sary for a native Agent under the present change of 
circumstances. 

22. ’I’he appointment of sucli an officer is not 
urgent at present, as all the details of the system will 
for a time require your personal attention. 

23. Great temper and address will be required for 
a long time, to guard, on the one hand, against the 
effects of the discontent of our own dependents who 
lose ’nfliience by the change, and on the other, against 
the inexperience of tlie Guicowar, and his probable 
propensity to push his newly acquired independence 
beyond the bounds prescribed. 

24. Government, Imwever, relies on your zeal and 
ability for obviating these difficulties, and for retaining 
tlie confidence of Syajee, which you at present so 
fortunately possess. 


I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) F. WAnoEN, 

Chief Secretary. 


Bombay Castle,, Zrd May 1820. 


No. 690 OF 1820. 


Poi.lTICAL DbPARTMENT. 

To C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., 

Secretary in the Secret & Political 

DepartiiYcnts at Fort Williain. 

Sir,—W ith reference to my despatch dated the 17th 
Janiiarv last, I have now tlie honour to .transmit to 
you, for the purpose of being laid before 11 is ExceN 
lency the Most Noble the Governor (leneral in Coun¬ 
cil, the iiicloaed copy of a Minute by the Honorable 
the Governor, dated the 18th of last month, containing 
on outline of his proceedings at Baroda, with its 
several acconipaniinents, and of the instructions 
which liavo been written under this date to the Acting 
Ilosident at Baroda, for his guidance, in which the 
extent of interference to be in future exorcised in 
the affairs of the Guicowar government is defined, 
and general ride.s laid down tor conducting hence¬ 
forward the whole of our relations witli that govern¬ 
ment. 

1 have the honour to be, &:c. 

(Signed) F. Warden, 

Chief Secretary. 


Dombay Castle, 3rd May 1820. 



To F. Warden, Egq., 

Chief Secretary at Bombay. 

Political Department. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatch, No. G90, of the present year. 

2. The Governor General in Council cordially 
concurs in the principles established by the Honorable 
the Governor in Council for the future management of 
our relations with the Guicownr State, and, with a 
single exception, in the arrangements prescribed in 
conformity to those principles. 

3. The only point on which His Lordship enter¬ 
tains doubt is with regard to the provision settled on 
Dhackjee Dadajee. His Lord.ship is not satisfied 
that that person is deserving of any provision, ft 
appears that furtlier complaints liave been brought 
forward against him which are still under investi¬ 
gation, and His Lordsbip concludes that if the 
result shall tend to confirm the presumptive evidence 
of jniscouduct already existing against him, he will 
be deemed unworthy of the provision at present 
assigned to him. 

1 have the honour to be, Ucc. 

(Signed) C. T. MEtcALFB, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fort William^ Mth June 1820. 
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MIjNUTE. 


The Governor General to be informed in explanation 
that no provision was assigned to Dhackjee Dadajee at 
the late settlement with the Guicowar. He had for¬ 
merly received a grant of land in Enum ; and as grants 
of that sort arc seldom resumed, except in cases of 
treason, he was allowed to retain what he had acquired. 
He retains it, however, during the pleasure of the 
Guicowar only, tliere being no guarantee on the part 
of the British government. 

This last, observation should also be communicated 
to the Resident at Baroda, to be impressed by him on 
the Guicowar and Dhackjee, whenever occasion shall 
otter for doing so, without appearing to recommend 
tlio resumption of the Euam, on which the Guicowar 
must form his own judgment, uninfluenced by the 
British government. 


M. Elphikstone. 

G. L. PnENDEnOAST. 


(Signed) 


No. 1132 OF 1820, 


To C. T. Metc.vlfe, Esq., 

Secretary in the Secret & Political 

Departments, Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 17th of last month, conveying 
the concurrence of the Supreme government on the 
line of policy to be in future observed towards the 
Court of Baroda. 

2. With respect to Dhackjee Dadajee, the Honor¬ 
able the Governor in Council directs me to acquaint 
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the information of His Ix)r(ls!iip in Council, 
that no provision was assigned to that Native at the 
late settlement with the Guicowar. 

3. Dhackjee had formerly received a grant of land 
in Enam, and as grants of that nature are seldom resum¬ 
ed except in cases of treason, he was allowed to retain 
what he had acquired; he enjoys it, however, during 
the pleasure of tlie Guicowar only, there being no 
guarantee on the part of the British govern tnent. 

4. This last observation has been communicated 
to the Acting Resident at Baroda, to be impressed 
by ^im on the Guicowar and on Dhackjee Dadajce, 
whenever occasion sltall offer for doing so without 
appearing to recommend the resumption of the 
Enain, on which the Guicowar must form his own 
judgment, jminHuenced by the British government. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) F. WARonN, 

Chief Secretary. 

Bombay Castle, ‘20th July 1820. 


MimUc by the Honor,able M, Elphinstone. 

The full and able report of the Acting Resident* 
leaves me little to say on the subject of Baroda. I 
w'as met soon after 1 re-crossed the Runn by Meet- 
Surfraz Ali on the part of Ilia Higlmess the Guicowar, 
and accompanied by him and by Arnet-n .lummadar 
till my arrival at the capital, where I was received with 
every mark of kindness and cordiality. 

♦A report by Mr. Norris, Acting Besicient, dated 2.tlh Msreh 
1821, whiclt does not seem ot sufficient interest to presen e. 
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riie conduct of Synjee Rao, a7id the general ad 
nistration of his government, luive Ijeen much better 
than I anticipated when I was last at Barotla, and I 
think thei'c is every reason to liope that he will continue 
to behave with the same prudence that he has hitherto 
evinced. 

Tlie first aspect of the Guicowar’s finances was, 
however, far front pleasing. Surfrnz AH informed me, 
when he joined me, that an additional d(‘bt of 20 lacs 
of rupees ha<l l;een discovered subsequent to the settle¬ 
ment in April last. I at first suspected these debts 
to ho fictitious, and <le.signed to enable Ills flighncss 
to transfer to his private fund nil the e.Ktra revenue 
wiiich he last year derived hy the recoveries front 
Dhackjee. and by other means; hut I found tliat they 
were really in c.vistence (though tliey had not I)epa 
know n to the Guicowar ministers), and that His High- 
nes-s had brought all his extra receipts fairly to ac¬ 
count. In addition to this unforeseen increase of debt, 
I found the revenue estimated for the present year had 
fallen short of the calculation made last year by one 
lac, and that the expenses had exceeded the estimate 
by two lacs; but both of these had appearances were of 
a temporary nature, the falling off of the revenue being 
owing to the grant of leases at a low, but increasing 
rent, and the excess of charges to some delay that had 
itikon place in reducing the army, and to some expenses 
incident to the reduction. Next year the revenue will 
be equal to tliat anticipated, and the expenses will be 
within the estimate. In the mean time, tlie Guicowar 
has been able to pay Jo lacs to his creditors instead of 
the 15 he promised. The least satisfactory part of the 
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Giiicowar’s financial transactions is the irregular pay¬ 
ment oftlje army, which is shown by Mr. Norris’s 
report to be nearly inseparable from the present plan 
of anticipating the revenue by means of a Potadar and 
a running loan. The remedy would be to incur an 
addition to the permanent debt sufficient to clear oft 
the amount of the nimiing loan; but to do thi.s would 
require from 30 to 35 lacs of rupees, to discharge 
which on the present plan would require an additional 
saving of 9.00.000 ; and even if this sum could bo pro¬ 
vided” the bankers would scarcely agree to a louu so 
destructive of their present profits. The (luicowar 
himself also has an nuaccountahle reluctance to in¬ 
terfere with the profits of the bankers, and a fi.xed 
repugnance to borrowing from any but his own suhjocts. 
1 had received Mr. Norris’s letter and Mr. Willoughby's 
loport on the affair of Pajpeepla before 1 arrived at 
Paroda; and as 1 was impressed with a conviction of 
the justice of Nar Sing’s claim, 1 commiiuicaled that 
opinion to Syajee Ihio. His Highness requested me 
to hear the statements of the parties, and as their 


observations on the evidence had not yet been beard, 
1 thought it reasonable to agree. 'I lie discussions 
which followed last<?d till the evening of the last day I 
was at Baroda, when I broke them oft for want of 
further lime, observing to Syajee Rao that nothing 
l»ad appeared to shake my belief in Nar Sing’s claim ; 
that the parties must, liowever, be beard out as we 
had bo^un ; that if anytliing was broiiglit forward lij 
Purtab Sing to overturn the mass of evidence agairrst 
him, I should still give up my opinion, but if no such 
evidence apjwared, I expected that llis Highness 
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worilil in 8up|>ortin<r the juster claim. I took 

the siinie opportunity of discussing* tlie affair of (\iia- 
hay. 1 found that His Highness, though he acquiesced 
in Mr. Norris’s decision^ that he should receive only 
4,200 Rupees per aiinurn for the future, was very far 
from considering tliat award as doing full justice to 
the claims of Iiis government, and tliathe still insisted 
on liis right to retain tlte whole of the collections from 
dm Nawah’s villages in lien of the arrears due since 
Colonel Walker stopped the levy of the tril)Ute. 

"J’he following is a very brief account of the claim. 
Four payments only are on record, and these are 
admitted by tlie Nuwah, hut he alleges that they were 
not a regular Iribuio, but. mere forcible extortions. 
Force is the ground of almost all tribute paid to the 
Alahrattas, and, perhaps, to all powers in Asia. The 
only question, therefore, is whether the payments 
were mere occasional contributions, or whether they 
assumed the cliaracter of a regular tribute. This 
question seems to be set at rest by the enclosure, 
No. 4, to Colonel Walker’s letter of duly 20th 1808 ; 
a cofjy of that paper is annexed. 

Tlio pa])er is addressed by the Mahrattas to tlie 
Nuwah, but it is evidenily called for by the Nuwab, 
to whom security is furnished for the punctual observ¬ 
ance of the promises it contains. 

Alter reading that paper, and considering the 
relative situation of the parties, it. cannot be doubted 
that the tribute would have continued to be paid, and 
would probably have increaseil like those of all the 
other IVlahorncdan and Hindoo princes within reach 
of the Mahrattas, if its progress had not been arrested 
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iri(:erposilion of llie British fjovernincut. 
rernains therefore to ascertain tiie extern of our 
right to interfere, and manner in wliicli we did so. 
It seems highly improbable that the fhiicowar, when 
he concluded his treaty with ns, contemplated ptiy 
diminution of his demand from Cnml)ay, and it is 
certain that Colonel Walker had no such view of the 
subject; for in offering bis mediation to the Nuwab, 
ho r ecognises the principle of a tribute, though he 
offers to settle any difference that may have arisen 
regarding it. In conse(piencc of this mediation, and 
of a similar promise from Colonel Walker to the 
(hiicowar, that prince’s force was withdrawn : hut as 
soon as the danger was removed, the Nu'vub became 
carelc.ss about any further proceedings, i>rid allovvcti 
the discussion to lie over, notwithstanding the frequent 
e.\po.stulatiori8of Colonel Walker. 3’he obvious injustice 
of our allowing the Nnwab to put off a settlement of 
demands, whicli we restrained the Gi'icowar from 
enforcing, at last, led to very peremptory demands hy 
our Government, and clear explanations tliut ur>'/:.ji,8 
they were complied witli, we should no longer inter¬ 
fere to prevent the Guicownr’s taking his own 
incisures. The Nnwab continued obstinate, and a 
cerUiin iiurnbcr of bis villages were seized fry the Gni- 
cowar with tlie concurrence of the f^riiish government. 
When it was tliought that a sn/ficient sum liad been 
realised to sati.sfy the Gnicowar’s demand-., the villages 
were restored, but the Nuwab now pleads that more 
than sufheient has been taken, and desires the remain¬ 
der to be restored. It appears inconsistent for us, at 
this period, to dispute the Guicowar’s claim t?i /o/o, 





'-Mt the amount remains to be settled. The Nuwab still 
denies tliejusliceof theclntm,but saystlmtfor peace sake, 
he will give up a sum sufficient to afford 4,200 Rupees a 
year, though he alleges tluit Captain Cariiac gave him 
hopes of a settlement for 2,5l»0 Rupees. This must have 
been before tlie busin''s.' had been rendered difficult by 
tbe Nuwab’sobstiuacy; for,afterthevillages wore seized. 
Captain Carnac records his opinion that the amount 
shoultl be about 5,000 Rupees. The Guicowar, on tlie 
other haiul, appeals to the enclosed paper in proof of his 
title to 25,000 Rupees a year. The least he will adniit 
fo be his due is 10,000 Rupees, and he asserts that 
Captain ('npnac promised him 5,000 Rupees. Ilealso ex¬ 
claims against the liardship of being obliged to refund 
any part of a sum levied m ith the consent of the Resi¬ 
dent, but he has agreed at length to take 4,200 Rupees, 
and likewise to refund as much of his collections as 
Tcmain after paying the arrears at that rate, and 
providing loi- the future payments. The sum to be 
refunded oQnnot at once be ascertainetl, but it will 
prodflbly he about a lac of rupees, and it must be paid 
gradually, as the whole of the Ouicowar’s probable 
income is aiicady allotted to the discliarge of del)fs. 
Considering all things, and especially the Nriwab's 
long rejection of our interposition, and the consequent 
admission by our Government of the Guicowar’s right 
to seize his villages, I cannot but think that prince very 
fortunate in recovering those lands, and still more in 
obtaining the repayment of any part of the produce. 

Camp Shaunpoor^ April \Qth, 1821. 








CHAPTER xm. 


DfSPOTES BETWEEN SYAJEE llAO GIJICOWAR AND 
THE RESIDENCT RESPECTING THE SEl’TENNIAI. 
TEASE, ANDAVITTITI, RAO DEWAXJEB, PREVIOUS 
TO MU. ELPIIINSTONE’S DEPAllTUllE PROM BOM¬ 
BAY. 


lnE aflairs of the CJuicowar Plate, conducted accord- 
A.D. 1821 to to tlie settlement effectetl and 

the principles laid down by the 
IlonoraldeMr.Elpliinstone, presented but little worthy 
of notice for several voars. 


llio character of Synjee Rao, however, developed 
itself more and more in its greed of money and its min¬ 
gled uiipliciiy, obstinacy, and timi<iity. Tiiepecuniary 
cn)bari'assments ol the State increa.sed in an tv|ual 
ratio with the private accumulations of llic prince, and 
the prospect of clearing off those debts, for wbich tlie 
State creditors held the guarantee of (be Ihitish govern- 
mciit, became more and more uncertain .and remote. 


The result is shown in the follow ing exlracTs from 
adesp.atch by the R<?sulcnt (Mr. Williams), dated dlst 
May 1827, when he was in Bombay :■— 

I. “ I now transmit statements of the Guicow.tr 
finances, dmwn out according to the usual forms for the- 
vearsof Sumvut 1881 (1824-25) and 1882 (1825-26). 
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as I am competent to judge, the accounts ren¬ 
dered by this Oovcrnrncnt from ^vhich they iiave been 
framed seem to bo tolerably correct, it must be admit¬ 
ted that,'contrasting the present statements with the 
estimates of the iionorable the Governor in Sntnv’.it 
1877 (18*20-21), the result is by no means satisfactory, 


a considerable declension in the revenue appears, met 
by no corresponding reduction in the expenditure, 
which, on the coutvavy, has rather increased. All those 
items of decreased resources and excess charges will 
be found explained in the sequel of this despatch. 1 
also forward the estimates for 1883 (1826-27) Sunivut, 
framed as directed. 

2 “I may remark that no great deviation from 
tlic scale of expeuse ti-xed by the Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor seems to have taken place until the year 1880 
(1823-24), when from various causes reported to 
Government, the finances became mneh embarrassed 
and gradually approaching a crisis, notwithstanding 
the aid obtained by the relinquishment of the kists by 
tlio bankers for one year, and the public functionaries 
resigning one-lhinl of their emoluments, and the 
raising of new loans at a lower rate of interesst; and 
nothing short of a thorough reform in all branches of 
the expenditure, and a difierent arrangement for the 
payment of the Military and establishments, conjoine<l 
with the introduction of a new system for the collec¬ 
tion of the revenues, could enable His Highiic8.s to 
fulfd Ills engagements with the creditors of the Stale, 
who possessed the guarantee of the British govern¬ 
ment. It became, therefore, my duty to urge seriously 
upon the attention of IHs Highness the necessity of 
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arriving- at a spccily decision upon the subject, 
unless he would consent to pay oil' u portion of the 
debts from his piivate treasury, which he could easily 
afford to do. This he at once declined, and in pro- 
I’erence proposed to cut down thecliaroes to the stand¬ 
ard fixed by the Honorable the ( Joveriior, and to make 
sundry alterations in theinodoof collecting the revemu-s 
if I would assist him with advice (as witliout my 
aid he could not efi'ect anytliing), to which I willingly 
consented, and had many and various conferences 
with His Highness and his minister, both at the palace 
and at the residency, as to the nature of the reforms, 
and the manner of carrying them Into efl'cet. At length 
it was determined that every reductiou in the ex¬ 
penses should take place consistent with the rftspect- 
ahility of the Government and the efliciency of the 
army and establishments, and that the district's sliould 
be farmed for seven years to respectable liankers and 
zemindars, under certain agreements entered into by 
them providing against oppression of the ryots and 
cnibczzlcrneni of the revenue. 

3. “All fhese have, with the full knowledge, con- 
cimcnce, and con.«ent of His Highness, through the 
able and -zealous exertions of tJie minister, been carried 
into complete effect. I'ncxccptionnble security has 
been affortled ly the farmers of revenue, the troojis 
and establishments receive regular pay, and many 
ether improvements in the administration of the go¬ 
vernment have been introduced, all of which will be 
fully detailed in a subsequent part of this despaicli for 
llic salisfii! (ion of flie Honorable liie Governor in 
I ’ouucil, Wiio will observe that I have in tliis procedure 
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under the aiithorify expressed in the 3rd and 6tli 
puragraphs of the Mooktiarnaiiia, or paper, given to His 
ilighiu’ss iti 18‘20, and that intimated in the eonelud- 
iiig paragTaph ol tlie Ohief Secretary s letter, dated the 
10th Uecember 1820, iu counselling the Raja to make 
this reform, and assisting him in the completion 
thereof. Had I been aware that this conrse of pro¬ 
ceeding would liave been liable to misconception, 1 
should daily have troubled Oovernmeiit with the 
details. 1 desire nothing more than that a competent 
pidge should proceed to liaroda and personally satisfy 
Iiimsflf by c'oinniniiicating with the prince that all has 
hcon done in concurrence witli him, and nothing 
contrary to his wish, save when our guarantee came 
in the way. 'i hr principal cause of the tedious delay 
in getting through the reforms (nearly 14 inontlis) 
lias ariscf from the circumstance of doing nothing 
without liis Highness’ lull assent, privately and pub¬ 
licly, and the necessity for going through all tlie 
accounts of the districts, army and all establishments, 
item by item, all of which are translated.” After de¬ 
scribing the steady im reaseof debt, and the disorgani¬ 
zation of thn army and estahlishments from want of 
]iay, the Resident proceeded as follows:— 

“ Much of tliis disorder is attributable to the grasp¬ 
ing di>position of liis IHglmes.--' mother (Gyuabye) 
then alive, and who was, in fact, the ruler of the State, 
She and her son considered their Kbangee Dowlut, 
or personal actjuisitiotis. as totally distinct from that 
of tlie Sircaree Dowlut, or public riioney, and for the 
sake of amassing wealth by the receipt of presents for 
aj'poiuiments from farmers, for remission, of revenue. 
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from offonders for crimes, they utterly neglected the 
stale, and would not allow the minister to offer any 
advice, or to have any concern in the management. 


As long as our guarantee was net violated, or any 
marked defalcation of the revenue experienced, or 
any extreme complaint of the people heard, I did not 
think it necessary to interfere fnrtlier than disapprov¬ 
ing, whenever 1 had an opportunity, of their conduct. 
I was always fiiet hy fair words and promises. 
Latterly His Highness, through his love of money, 
fell into the hands of low and interested advisers, 
and then complaints became daily more fiequent. 
On applying to the minister to aid in giving 
his advice on the subject to 11 is Highness and his 
mother, he very candidly told me that it was very 
riglit and proper in me to have such ideas, and incul¬ 
cate n])On His Highness the nccessit}^ of altering his 
conduct, aTid where he had found opportunity, he hud 
at bomc risk given his opinion; but to expect him, 
in virtue of his situation as minister, to remonstrate 
with His Highness or his mother, as I seemed fo con¬ 
ceive he ough^, was entirely out of the question, since 
he held his nppolritnieut solely at His IJighncss’ plea¬ 
sure, and knew that Oovernment would not support 
him. and he was a servant of the Ouicowar state, and 
should he dis]'Iease them, that tlie consequence would 
be he would suffer in many ways, which I could know 
nothing of, nnd bo at last dismissed, and that, in fact, 
lie lid not fc-1 secure in his situation ; but if I chose 
to take the odium of insisting up(m a reform upon 
myself, and Hiould obtain His Highness* sanction 
to his affording aid and information, he would 
12 


gladly assist witli all his power, as he knew perfectly 
well that without a r idical change of system, in a very 
few years some more disagreeable alternative would be 
resorted to by the British government, bound as they 
were by treaty to aid the Rajah with advice, and the 
guarantee of so many transactions of this governmen;. 

As I had previously represented to Government the 
state of affairs at Baroda (inde despatches of the 5th 
May 1823 and 5th August 1824), and was convinced 
that unless prompt measures were adopted, the arrange¬ 
ments of the Honorable the Governor would fail, and 
ruinous consequences follow ; by the minister’s a<H’ice 
I drew out u paper detailing all the events of the last 
three or four years, pointing out the evil results of his 
conduct, reminding him of the heavy debts, and sug¬ 
gested Ills applying part of his private acquisitions to 
the liquidation of the heavy demands against the go¬ 
vernment ; but His Highness, though he fairly admitted 
all 1 bad said was true, would not for a moment listen 
to giving up any of his own money, but said be would 
punctually consult with the minister up(»n some plan 
for extricating himself from these embarrassments; 
and promised a total change of conduct with so much 
apparent sincerity, that 1 believed him, and did not 
press the subject upon him for a considerable period, 
wishing that the prince himself should originate the 
reform. Subsequently, finding the difficulties increase, 
and His Highness, under j>ret(;nce himself of examin¬ 
ing into abuses and ascertaining his actual receipts and 
expenditure, was merely protracting the day of reform, 
mid hoping to make something by the investig:ition, I 
had determined to report, to Government and ask for 


‘l^r<:Iers to speak more plaiuly, vheii it fortunately hap¬ 
pened that His Highness’ mother (Gyiiahliye) died. 
After the ilays of mourning were over. His Highness 
paid me a visit at tlie Residency, and said that ho 
had lost his only friend and counscdlor in his mother, 
and that 1 must supply her place in giving him good 
advice, but to do it privately, that his reputation 
might not siiOer. I, of course, willingly acceded, and 
begged him immediately to devise, any plan for the 
improvement of his resources and reduction of expenses, 
and 1 would then be able to form some opinion. After 
a long conference, I found that His Highness had not 
any idea of doing anything beyond the usual mode of 
changing the farmers, subjecting them to Tiikreer (or 
investigation of accounts) in the hope of receiving the 
usual douceurs aud annual farms without any attempt 
at an alteration in the system of management, and 
fj’esh loans, and not willing to advance a rupee of his 
own money, as In? conceives it, though it is chiefly 
derived from the receipts which ouglit to have been 
applied to the discharge of his debts, for the payment 
ot which the British government are responsible. His 
llighnesj, by the advice oi Wittoba Bljow, one of the 
ministers of the old school, and others, proposed that 
no systi'rn of collection should be framed for the dis¬ 
tricts, neither should they be farmed, and that he 
would engage, in the course of two or three years, to 
collect frouj the districts or more lacs of rupees, 
and in the meantime a loan to be raised to that 
amount, for the payment of which these receipts would 
be assigned. On strict inquiry, I found that this was to 
be i.ccomplished by His Highness holding the Mahals 
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fanners to Tukreer, by ‘ Dundfurie’ and other modes 
of exactions, but as the bankers would not advance a 
stiver without ir.y guarantee, he was obliged to ask 
me, and I declined immediately being a party to so 
impolitic ind cruel a procedure. After many confer¬ 
ences tending to the saine result, at last I toM His 
Highness that it was useless any longer procrastinat¬ 
ing ; that the period for making tiie annual report 
was approaching; that the last e.xliil)itod a most un¬ 
favourable accoiiut of bis affairs, and tliat this would 
be still worse, and, on my own account, 1 ghoiild be 
obliged to reiuesent everything that had taken jdnee 
during His Highness’ ‘ Mooktaree,’ or absolute man¬ 
agement. His Highness assured mo of bis desire lo do 
anything 1 expected ; and as a proof of his iiiclinatiou 
to do well, and confidence in me, tliat he had since 
his last interview dismissed a confidential attendant of 
his, whose rapacity and bad conduct was notorious 
in bis mother’s time, and certainly a cliauge fur the 
better took place after the man’s departure. At length 
His Highness told me if I would pledge myself not 
to touch his unauthorised gains that he would give his 
minister power to act as he and 1 liked without 
reference to himself, as he was sure that I should 
consider his interests as if they were my own. 1 told 
His Highness that really it was not in my power to 
give any such pledge, 1 did not know how far it would 
1^ necessary to call upon him ; that i must consult my 
own Government first, and that I did not require Jiim 
to give his minister any such power, but rnerely to 
employ him instead of favourites, and himself actively 
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[vliangec, or assigned to Ids fevourites, subject 


From Anniiud Rao’s 
Treasury— 

1 \ 00,000 of Rupees, 
and 

40,00,000 of Jewels. 

55,00,000 This is 
known from the Jeweller 
wliO valued them. 


to superintend the measures. One reason for not 
accepting the offer was the knowledge I possessed fron) 
aiithciitio sources that it could he proved Hh 
Iligliness Jiad 41,00,0(H) and 
upwards ol public money in his 
l)0.«?es.sion. I do not include 
his Jrundarklmna, or what Avas 
given him on Annnud Rao’s 
death, but money actually 
received in various ways impro¬ 
perly since the engagement of 
IB78-1B20. His Highness was 
most urgent and unpleasantly imploring ia his entrea¬ 
ties tiiat I Avould not communicate to the Honorable 
file Governor what had passed, and that I would not 
recommend any demands to bo made for tin’s 
money, telling me that lie always considered me as his 
brother; that he liad trusted me more tlian his own 
family, and vA'ould not desist till he extorted the premise 
that li an arrangement could he made satisfactordy 
to the baukers and my governtnout, and the good of 
the country, i would then recommend that Ids 
gains should not be touched; and finding that 1 would 
make no other promise, said, if I would agree to 
endeavour Avith the HcAvanjec to make the reforms 
without trenching upon in's private funds, he avouM 
place iniplfeit reliance upon me, and place the whole 
management in rny hands. Relying upon the minister s 
assistance, J accejited the offer, and the result will now- 
ho reported. His minister daily almost carne to the 
Residency. 1 had offered to .unsact business at tfi. 
palace, but fortunately His Higlme.ss, who has become 
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'ler fond of amusements of late, 1 found very adverse 
to this plan, as it would, lie said, be showing every¬ 
body tliat the Resident was doing his duty iikc the 
periods of Colonel Walker and Captain Carnac, and 
substituted another arrangement which, although it 
occasioned vexatious delay, yet, upon the whole, was 
more gatisfaetory to all parties. The minister (ac¬ 
companied by a confidential Carcoon of Mis Highness 
always), the officers of Govcrnraent, with the bankers 
and farmers, attended at the Kesidcticy, where the 
whole business was first conducted and prepared. He 
then in the evening repaired to the palace and reported 
progress, and sometimes brought back His Highne.ss’ 
disseut, espfX’ially where any reform touclied Ids rela¬ 
tions, or where it svas found necessary to abolish his 
private receipts from the Mahals; in the end he usually 
yielded when shown that no other remedy could be 
devised (and that we had only the object in view of 
bringing the finances into order) but to piijf the money 


required hiniself to the bunkers. My principal diffi¬ 
culty, however, arose from tlie anomalous situation of 
the minister, who, tlioiigh appointed by His Highness, 
and approved by our Government., according to the 
hth paragraph of the paper of Mooktiiree, yet does not 
possess in common with the other functionaries our 
guarantee, so that he has the hard hrsk to play of 
pleasing Ilis Highness and conducting himself so as 
to merit our support; his conduct in assisting me with 
advice and information ha? brought down upon him 
a host of enemies, persons whose interests have been 
affected, many of them connected with and favountes 
of Ilk Highness, w'ho, though now delighted at the 


manner in v hicli the soltlenient of the debts and the 
arrangements of the districts, &.c. have been made 
without calling upon him for any refunding, yet ia 
dissatisfied at losing theannual brilx's and douceurs, &;c. 
amounting (I speak within bounds) to more than five 
lacs a year, and possibly he will be rather dissafislied 
with the minister. 1 hiivc constantly inculcated on the 
Dfcwanjee the necessity of casting away jdl care fur the 


intrigues of the discontented, and to consider that in 
acting zealously for the interests of his master, he will 
best deserve the support of the British government, 
but am not able entirely to assure him. I will give 
one ircstaace of the difficulties the minister and myself 
had to contend with, though supported by His Highness 
ostensibly. While occupied in going through the 
accounts, it was thought advistible to ask His Highness 
to send letters, with a Ja.ssood, to each district to sum¬ 
mon the Dcssaees and Zemindars with their Waselant 
yiaper and accounts to Baroila in order to compare 
them with those of the Mamlutdars or farmers; hnt 
these latter following the old system were enabled, by 
conciliating His Highness and immediate dependants, 
to frustrate this intention, and days elapsed without 
any appearance of the books or Zemindars, and as the 
Mergsal (5th June) or year of account was approaching 
fist, there was no time to be lost, and informing His 
Highness of the circumstance, who expressed great 
regret, it iva.s re.solved not to wait longer, but to expe¬ 
dite the arrangements, and the farmers came to a 
composition at length for the Wasclaut or accounts of 
coll eetioM for past years; and many of them were 
obliged to receive remission from having shown that 
tliey had paid sums to His Highness.” 
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‘‘ The manner in which the Mahals have been 
settled, the agreement with the farmers, will be found 
in tlie paper marked A, No. 1. It sufficient here to 
state that the whole of the districts have been fanned 
forseveii years, and afford a fairprospectof extricating the 
state in the same period from all its embarrassments/’ 
“ When tlic fanners, previous to waiting upon His 
Ilighiiess, attended at the Residency to agree to receive 
the IvallumbutKly, or 2 1 articles of agreement, from the 
minister, they expressed some anxiety, grounded on past 
experience, that (Joverninent would not abide by their 
engagements, and that they would still be subject to 
removal, to pay Sookree and Furmeish from the dis¬ 
tricts, and were most anxious to receive a guarantee 
from the Residency. Idiis, however, though convinced 
of the utility, it was not in my power to grant, especi¬ 
ally without reference to tlie Honorable the Governor 
in Council, so that they were told if anything of the 
kind was attempted, or tliey felt themselves insecure, to 
represent their case to the minister and His Highness, 
(I may here observe that His Highness has issued a 
proedamation that all petitions and complaints are to 
be written on stamp paper and sent to the durbar. 
The reason for this was to do away with any impression 
of the Resident’s interference that none should come to 
tlm Residency on the internal affair of the government), 
and failing in redress there, that they might then 
appeal to tlie Residency. 1 his was told them on the 
grounds of these farmers being chiefly the bankers 
who possess our guarantee for the payment of the loans, 
llie instalments of which were provided for out of the 
amount of their districts to be cleared in fall in tlio 
course of seven years, and, of course, any interruption in 
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ih(j nianagfcfiieiit of the districts would affect the 
stability of the |>lan for relieving the state from 
its emburras8nnent8,and consequently involve a breach 
of the guarantee to the bankers,” 


On the 10th Maya hoojrali, or confidential^ mes¬ 
senger, who had brought a complimentary letter from 
Syajee to Mr. ElpUinstone, informed him that Ills 
Highness earnestly desired a personal interv iew, as his 
whole government had been usurped by the minister 
Wittid Rao, and suggested that His Highness should 
be written to to open his mind. 

3'his, however, Mr. Elphinstone at once divined to 
be an intrigue to make the Governor appear as if in¬ 
viting the Guicowar to complain, though (he added) 
“ it might come from 3yajee, though seemingly so 
absurd in a prince in bis situation.” 

Accordingly a letter was addressed to His Highness 
and transmitted to the Assistant Resident (.Mr, Wil¬ 
loughby) to l>e safely conveyed into the Guicowur’s 
own hands. The letter was in the following terms : — 
“ Liigajee and Yemajee, your Highness’ hoojr.dis, 
whom your Highness had lately the goodness to send 
to jue on an occasion of congratulation, have since in¬ 
formed me verbally that they were charged l>y your 
Highness with a message to me expressing the strongest 
desire for a meeting as indispensable to relieve your 
Highness from many difficulties, and in particular to 
restore you to the free exercise of your authority by 
which they represented you as deprived. 

“ This message is so inconsistent with your Highness* 
43 
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situation in the uncontrolled achniiiistration o-f 
your own government, it seems so obviously impossible 
to effect any arrangement your Higbuess may de¬ 
sire without 'avowed public jiroceedings, and there 
seems so little reason why your Highness should not 
openly mention any cause of dissatisfaction wl)ich it 
was in the power of this government to remove, that 
I am strongly inclined to doubt the authenticity of 
the message. As, however, it is brought by your 
accredited messengers, 1 think it necessary to notice it 
so far tks to afford your Highness an op|)ortunity of 
Baying whether it really comes from you, and of explain¬ 
ing frankly any circumstance in which my advice or 
intervention can be of use to you.” 


The letter was received by Mr. AVilloiighby on the 
23rd, and pre.sentod to Syajee Rao the next day. 

Syajee Rao rej>lied to this communication by two 
letters, one in Persian and one in Maliratta, dated 
res])ectivtly 29th and 28th May, asserting that he was 
altogether opposed to the septennial leases; that they 
had been forced upon him by the joint pressure of the 
minister Wittul Rao Dewajee and the Resident and 
his native agent (Sarahhai) ; that under this infiuence 
he was powerless, and that he had gone two or four 
times to the Residency, but a meeting (with the Resi¬ 
dent) could not be (‘ffected. He concluded by saying 
he was “ a tree planted by the hands of the ( lovornor, 
and requested he would come and make any such 
arrangement as may appear preferable.” 

d hese letters tvere referred to the Resident (who was 
still in Bombay) for his explanation as connected with 
his previously cpioted report, particularly as regarded 
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m -efusal of aa interview with theGuicowar, ami the 
result appeared in the following :— 


Letter from the Ho7iorable the Governor to His 
Highness the Guicotcar, dated ]0</< Jidy 1827. 

I have received your Highness’ letters, and have 
perused tliem with all tlie attention that is due to the 
importance of the sul)ject, and to tny friendship for 
your Higliness, 

“ The result of the most careful reflection on the 
facts stated hy your Highness is a conviction that mat¬ 
ters have been much inisiei)resented to your Iligli- 
ness, and that most of the difficulties with which you 
have been led to suppose that you are surrounded, will 
disappear the moment your Highness examine them. 

“ Your Highness is pleased to say that your minister 
Wittul Rao Dewanjee has conspired with the Resident 
to place your Highness under a restraint differing 
little from that of a prison. 

“ The first of these circumstances strikes me with 
much surprise. When I last had the honour to see y<mr 
Highness, the Dewanjee was one of three ministers 
among whom your Highness shared your confidence, 
Wittul Rao Bhaoo and Meer Sirafrauz Ali being the 


other two. If you have since been pleased to confer 
your confidence exclusively on him, it must be well 
known both to your Highness and to all your court 
that its continuance depends entirely on your Highness' 
pleasure, and that if you should think proper to 
remove the iriinister from his office, there is nothing 
to prevent your reducing him in a single moment 
to a private station. 
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the other hand, it is not easy to think 
motive the Resident could have for entering into a 
})h)t with the minister, and for exposing himself to the 
responsibility which he must incur to his own govern¬ 
ment, wore it even suspected that he had a share in so 
iniquitous a transaction. 

“ Your Highness mentions the difficulty of cora- 
niunicating' your situation because all letters must go 
through the Resident, It certainly has been usual for 
convenience that all correspondence should go 
through the Resident, who could not well negotiate 
on subjects on which he was only partially informed, 
but the Resident would never for a moment hesitate 
to forward any letter your Highness luiglit send 
through him, however contrary to his own views. If 
he did so, your Highness could at all times foi ward 
letters either l)y a vakeel sent fur the juirpose to the 
Residency, or through hoojiahs, as your Highness has 
actually done, or by means of ordinary messengers. 
It was not even necessary that your Highness should 
offer your letter to the Resident in the first instance. 
The other modes of communication were always open. 

“ Thc.se circumstances will probably on reflection 
incline your Highness to doubt the existence of a 
conspiracy, and the objects ascribed to those concerned, 
are, moreover, of a nature to atlord of themselves great 
reas(m for rejecting the supposition, since they are 
all such as can be easily explained witliout supposing 
any design in the least hostile to your Highness. The 
whole of the measures coin])ltuned of appear to have 
originated with the Resident, and the Dewanjee 
•appears to have had no further concern in them than 
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of discussing with the Resident, in conformity 
with your Highness’ corriniancls, tlie means that ought 
to be adopted for securing the payments guaranteed by 
the Company. 

“ Your Highness will remember that in 1820, when 
it was wished that your Highness should be uncon¬ 
strained in your own affairs, a sura of money was 
required to enable you to commence on the new plan 
and to carry on your government. 'J’his sum was 
lent by the bankers under a promi.se guaranteed by the 
British government that they were to receive punctu¬ 
ally a payment of Rs. 15,00,000 a year. Various 
alterations were afterwards made with a view to 
lightening the interest, but the stipulated payments 
continued to be made tiIlSumvutl881, when it became 
imjtraoticabln to continue them. It then became 
indispensable to enter on some new arrangement for 
providing the stipulated payments. The principal fail¬ 
ing seemed to be in the receipts ; the expenses being 
much more cousistent with the scale which your 
Hishness had fixed for them in a.o. 1820. To this 
point therefore the Resident’s attention was principal¬ 
ly directed, and as much of the falling off' seemed 
owing to the usual bad effects of annual farms, which 
experience has led u? to think the very rvorst mode 
possible of collecting the revenue, it was suggested to 
him from this government to recommend to your 
Highness (if you should be so inclined) to grant per¬ 
manent leases to respectable men, who would then 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country. 

“Your Highness being at first averse to this arrange¬ 
ment, the Resident states that he informed you 
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tliere Avas no other mode of niakhig a settlement, 
unless your Highness would pay a large portion of 
tlie guaranteed debt out of the treasure which he repre¬ 
sented your Highness to have accumulated by means 
of private (Khangee) collections from the country. 

This appears to e.Kplain the demand mentioned by 
your Highness for Rs. 50,00,000 Whether the 
Resident ever directed the Dewanjee to lay before 
your Highness the certainty of your being deprived of 
the maiuigeinent of your country if tlie bankers 
were not satisfied is of little consequence; for your 
i-Iighaess must recollect that I again and again 
imi'rtisscd on you that if from whatever cause the 
arrangernonts made for ensuring the stipulated pay¬ 
ments were to fail, it would be absolutely necessary for 
tlie Company once more to take the entiie manage¬ 
ment of your country into its own Jiancls, and that 
this government would not have the least choice in 
adopting that measure. If tlie Resident or tiie 
I)ewaajee drew your Higliuess’ attention to this pros¬ 
pect, they did no more than what furnished a proof of 
sincere interest in your welfare. 

“ Your Highness states that the leases are on un¬ 
favourable terms, and occasion you a loss of 50,00,000 
Rs. 1 have not yet had the accounts so fully 
examined as to be able to pronounce on tliem in a 
financial point of view, but I cannot help observing that 
the sums stipulated for the Mahals (5S lacs of rupees 
and upwards) is as much as your Highness pointed 
out to me as the highest possible produce in 1820, and 
is much more than ever has been received from them 
since. I observe also that the farmers are mostly 
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eetable men, most of them the bankers by whom 
tlie loan was advanced, who are most interested in the 
good management of the country, and least likely from 
other causes to fail in their engagements. I must beg 
therefore for further explanation of the manner in 
■whieli a loss of 50 lacs is occasioned. 

“ Blit even if the leases are of most iine.xceptionable 
desci'ipfion, it is still certairi that if your Highness is 
opposed to them they will fail. If it is known that 
your Highness is adverse to the farmers, all persons 
will withhold their payments. If it is seen that you 
renounce all interest in the protection of the ryots, the 
fanners will retaliate for their opposition by oppression 
and extortion, and in a short period it will be necessary 
to give up the present plan, and to resort to the one 
of direct interference by the British government, which 
I so often mentioned at Baroda. This plan, however, 
will be quite as unwelcome and inconvenient to the 
British government as to your Highness, and f tliere- 
ibre earnestly hope that by cordially exerting yourself 
in forwarding the success of the leases and other reforms 
now in progress, you will avert all necessity for such 


an event. 

“ If any other plan seems better to your Highness 
than the present, you will no doubt point it out, but 
it must be of a permanent nature, and not merely 
calculated to pacify the bankers for one year. If you 
can point out no other plan, I doubt not you will cor¬ 
dially co-operate in the present one. 

“ A? no plan that is laid dowm can succeed without 
conhdence between your Highness, your minister, and 
the Resident, I am induced to say a few words on the 
conduct of the present occupants of those offices. 
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The Resident is well known to your Highness as 
one of your oldest and most tried friends. In this 
instance, ho laid himself open to the censure of this 
government in permitting any private (Khangee) 
collections (even lor a year), while the sums promised 
to the bankers remained unpaid, and he appears to 
have interfered with your Higlmess in no shape beyond 
what was necessary to secure the guaranteed payments. 
He seems, indeed, to have spared no pains to reduce the 
interest on your debts, and to put your affairs into such 
a state as might save you from embarrassment. 

“ I’he minister appears to have been sent by your 
Highness to concert a plan with the Resident lor the 
fulfilment of your engagements. When so sent, he had 
no choice but to give his full assistance to the Resi¬ 
dent. Had he done otherwise, the Resident would 
have applied to your Highness to appoint some other 
person more disposed to promote the settlement, or else 
to take the affairs into your own hands The minister 
would thus have siilfered merited disgrace, and your 
Hiffhness’ affairs would have stood still. 

“ IBy an opposite course, Wittul Rao has eflectcil 
a settlement which will keep off the necessity of the 


Company’s interference, and in a few years will render 
you master of your whole revenue. If in doing tliis 
he has made many enemies, and has given many 
openings for injuring him to those who before were 
desirous of liis fall, it is to your Highness that he 
must look for protection and reward. It also rests 
with your Highness to retain or dismiss him from his 
office ; but before you change, it is necessary to remem¬ 
ber the task your minister has to perform. He must 
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ably provide for the payment of your instal¬ 
ments to the bankers, and to do thislm must disregard 
all private interests, and must often insist on measures 
that are even disiigreeable to your Highness; such a 
peison is diflieult to find. If you prefer a minister 
who sliall comply with all your wishes, remove every 
difficulty, and repel every disagreeable proposal, such 
a person may easily be found, but at the end of a 
year tlie bankers will be unpaid, and then neither the 
minisK'r, nor your Highness, nor this government 
vrill he able fur a moment to postpone the necessity 
of placing your whole government under strict control 
and supervision. 

“ 1 write in tliis manner to yonr Highness with the 
more freedom because 1 shall have left India before 
auytliiiig further is to be discussed, and yoiu Highness 
tlierefore need attach no more weight to my advice 
than it appears to you to deserve. It is, however, the 
result of sincere friendship and good will, and 1 
Jriist may be received accordingly.^’ 

This was represented to Syajee Rao by Mr. AVil- 
lougbby, and His Highness “ appeared chagrined and 
disappointed at its perusal.” Subsequently, Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby learnt that “ immediately after my departure 
His Highness held a long and private conference with 
Veiieerani and Bliow Pooranick, who had been sum¬ 
moned to the palace for this purpose previous to my 
visit. The result of this conference remains to be 
^-(•ertained, though I greatly apprehend the influence 
they inainhAiu over Ills Highness’ mind wilhannul the 
salutary effect, which the friendly letter from the 
Honorable the Governor might otherwise have been 
14 




oxpeclcd to produce. Within the lust few days 1 have 
learnt that an lionorary guard has been assigned by 
His Ilighacss to Veneeram, the vakeel, a niost decisive 
proof that his pcniicions influence is still anginenling, 
/ rcnlii/ conceive it to he a (question well deser'vinf/ the 
consideration of the Honorable the Governor in Council 
whether I should not be empowered, fruin a regard to 
the interests and welfare of His Highness, to urge on 
fits attention the expediene.g of dismissing this corrupt 
man frnm his counsels noid confidence” Mr. Willoughby 
also proceeded to state tliat he had received a message 
from Wittiil Rao Dewajee, stating his apprehensions 
of persoui'.l danger from his enemies (J^yajee Rao 
included). 


.During these mouths, the letters of the Acting Resi¬ 
dent are occupied with details of “the intrigues and 
conspiracy ” carried on by Syajee against his minister, 
and the septennial lease, with descriptions of tlie agents 
and sub-agents wlio surrounded the prince; anotI)er 
native agent (Raba Mahratta) was <li3missed fur 
having secretly visited the palace, and charges of bri¬ 
bery were trumped up on the other side against one 
of the Residency servants, by name Sarabhai. 


All tl)ese circumstances had their absorbing interest 
at the time, but on retrospect liave little bearing on the 
real question at ..-sue. The Britisli government had a 
clear right to see itr guarantee to the bankers respected, 
and to that end to demand from the Gaicowar govern¬ 
ment the payment of fifteen lacs of rupees per annum 
till the debt was cleared off. d'he Resident had, it i.s 
true, with infinite labour constructed a plan which he 
hoped vvouhl secure that result by giving a septennial 


:%hn of ?i poi lion ol tiie Guicowar territory. I'o tliis 
Syajee Jiao had given his consent and subsequently 
^vitll(lra\vn itj and he hai] treated as an enemy tliu 
Hesident’s fellov-workman, Witlul h’ao Dewajee, his 
own minister. 

This was the simple state of the case. The Resi¬ 
dent’s disinterested labour and real an.viety to introduce 
certain reforms witliout luirtiugSyajee’s independence, 
or even touching his secret and irregular gains, were 
entirely unappreciated by him, nor did he hesitate to 
calumniate the officer (Mr. Williams), whom he had 
repeatedly almost grovelled before in transports of 
professed fricndshi[) and regard. 

The Resident’s scheme very probably was the he.st 
that Syajec could have adopted, ami Wittul Iluo 
Dewajee may have been as pure and disinterested as 
the Resident himself; still tlie fact reimiincd that the 
scheme could not be enforced against Syajee’s will and 
pleasure, nor could he be prevented at any time from 
infringing each and all of its terms; neither could 
Wittul Rao Dewajee be supported as minister against 
his consent so long a.s the British government consider 
ed Syajee independent in his clomeslic government. 

At a comparatively early period, Mr Elphitistouc 
directed the Acting Resident (Mr. Williams being still 
in Bombay) to be informed of bis entire approbation 
of the zeal and intelligence with which he had acted, 
and his general assent to the conclusions he had come 
to in regard to the general scope of the intrigues he 
described, “thougii, as the information has been derived 
from secret sources, any proceedings against iudivi- 
duals should be adopted with great caution ; most of 


being subjects and servants of tlie Guicowar. uo 
measures with regard to them are necessary, no re¬ 
monstrance should bo made to the Guicowar on the 
subject of his communications with the Native agent, 
and all censure of His Highness, which is not indis¬ 
pensably necessary to prevent future ill consequences, 
should obviously be avoided.” 

On the 9th August, the Acting Resident forwarded 
8yajee Rao’s reply to the Governor’s letter, the perusal 
of w'hich had apparently “ caused him chagrin and 
disappointment.” This reply consisted of a public 
letter dictated (as Mr. Willoughby stated) by His 
Ilighuess to Wittul Rao, and a private letter which the 
minister had not been allowed to st;e. 

“ I have only to add by this opportunity (said Mr. 
Willoughby) that my predictions respecting the pro¬ 
bable eflects of the Governor’s friendly letter appear 
likely to be fully verified. From the interpretatiou 
given to i' by His Highness’ill-advisers, he appears the 
more determined to give himself up to tlieir wicked 
and interested counsels; they have seized with avidity 
tliat part of the despatch wherein His Highness is in¬ 
formed the dismission of the pre.sent minister is solely 
de])endent on his own will and pleasure. This appears 
to have conijdetely neutralized the other parts of the 
letter, and the exertions of the minister’s numerous 
enemies arc now redoubled to effect his removal. / 
cannol avoid the remark that, if mccesful, the ejfecls 
will be injurious to the character and Jame of the IJri- 
tish (jovernincnt, since it will be notorious that hisdi.s- 
grace can only be attributed to his supporting the 
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with the consent of 


To this .Mr. Rlphiiistone replied, on tlie 17th 
August, “ all experience has shown ihe impossibility of 
supporting a mini.ster in hi.s employment against the 
will of his master, w ithout so cffcctnally limiting the 
power of the latter as to leave him a mere pageant. 
Kucl) a course, tlierefore, can never be resorted to except 
when there are ju.st grounds, for temporarily depriving 
a prince of the exercise of his sovereignty. If the 
policy of this case wore at all doubtful, the line to be 
pursued by the British government would be fixed by 
the repeated declarations, both verbal and written, 
which have been made to the Guieowar that he would 
be allowed to choose his own minister, subject only to a 
power in the British government to object to any 
person with whom it had grounds of dissatisfaction. 
These promises to theGuicowar could not but have been 
well known to the Dew'anjee, who was at Baroda, and 
in IBs lIiglmes.-5’ confidence when the prt.sent system 
was settled, and who must have seen the Governor’s 
letter to Syajec on his being entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of the Guieowar government. 


“ No plan therefore which is inconsistent with the 
letter of these engag-ements can now be fi>r a moment 
entertained. If the Guieowar, after directing his 
minister to concert a {)Ian with the Resident for the 
administration of the government, should dismiss him 
for obeying his orders, tlie act, however worthy of 
rejiTObation, Avonld authorize no departure from our 
promises. If His llighne.ss, in spite of the advice 
which is offered to liim by the British government. 


should persevere in conduct which belhre long must 
lead to our assuming the entire control of Jiis finances, 
the conse(juence must rest with himself, the letter and 
spirit of our engagements preventing any more effec¬ 
tual interference at this stage.” 

Syajee Kao, on the 9th August, transmitted in tiie 
same manner a confidential rejoinder to tlie letter from 
the Governor, in the following terms 


“ This appears to he a 
nuscoiistniction of >vhnt 
was written about the three 
uiifflners appointtMl f )r- 
luerly by the ( juicowar and 
mi allusion to the present 
one 

(Signed) W. II,W. 

P. S. 


“ 1 had the pleasure of receiving your kind letter of 
the 15th Zilhiij (lOtii July), 
on the 9th of Mohuirnra 
(3rd August), and Avas much 
gratified by its [)erusal and 
that which is hinted at; that 
is to say, that though I chose 
three ministers^ yet these 
foolish, bad, and unpleasant 
circumstances have been occasioned by my own 
(imjirudent) confidence is true and correct. You, 
Honorable Sir, are, however, well acquainted with the 
people of these days who offer wheat for sale, and (five 
harleij in its stead; they deceive mankind in the fii st 
instance by sweet words, but in tbe end they sting like 
scorpions. You, Honorable Sir, are well experienced 
iu worldly affairs, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
enlarge on this .subject. Please God, on our meeting 
every particular will be made known to yon, and tliat 
which is false and calumnious will become apparent, 
and you will become completely satisfied. 


” Further, there is no doubt but that it has been usual 
for all correspondence to go tlnough the Resident, hut 
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l)y reason of perplexity, considering you, Honorable 
Sir, ns my intimate friend, 1 brought niy situation to 
your notice privately, thinking that this would become 
known to no one. Ilad this not been the case, I should 
have addressed you through the Resident in the usual 
official manner. In fact, the Resident up to the present 
time has rendered mo much aid and assistance, and he 


has preserved my aftkirs as yet without their undergo¬ 
ing iiny change (for tlie worse). Had this not been tlie 
case, God knows what my situation might have been 
reduced to ; even at the present mornen t, evil-intentioned 
ami foolish persons have estranged the Resident from 
me ; for, should they hear a single word from me, tliey 
exaggerate it into a hundred impi’Oper things, and tell 
them to the Resident. These discussions can never be 
.settled, Honorable Sir, except by your honouring this 
place with your presence, nor can the dilFerencps exist¬ 
ing (between the Guicowar and Resident) bei-emoved 
except by your presence. In any event, it will become 
necessary for you yourself, Honorable Sir, to settle 
this atlair, and there is no other remedy. As to the 
Resident’s arrangement, good; I)ut as \'ou Jiave been 
alvviij's so kindly disposed to me, I am greatly perplex¬ 
ed at your now leaving me with mV affairs in such an 
unsettled state. A person who lias been publicly 
favoured with your favour and countenance, iiatuially 
expects a contimiauce of them. I have never done 
anythiiijg contrary to the wishes of the Resident. I 
request yon. Honorable Sir, kindly to adopt such 
measures as may be most for my advantage. I ad¬ 
dressed you previously so fully, solely because I trusted 
greatly to your friendship, and that none of my aflkirs 
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This appears to 'be in 
refcionoe to wliat nvrs w rit¬ 
ten to Itis Hi^hnes.s hoping 
that, it’he could not ]>oint out 
any better arrangeinetit timu 
tlie prcs'^'iit. he w'ould give 
it ids support. 

(iSigiuni) w n. W. 

P. S. 


might l)e concealed from you. Sir, itis « well known 
|)iovi.';b—“ Do not pull down those you have raised.” 
In short, I trust that, of your great kindness, you will 
.‘iliortly, before you leave this country, pay me a visit, 
and by your presence change my dismal chamber into 
a rose garden, and restore my eyes dim from care to 

their original brightness, that 
all toy objects may be attained, 
and my friendship with the 
Hesident be restored to its for¬ 
mer footing. The reason for 
niy constantly pressing you to 
honour me with a visit, is that 
tlie plan which you have iiint- 
ed at I Itavo already formed in my own mind, with 
which also you, Sir, will ho pleased, and which will 
tend to your renown, as well as to my dignity and 
welfare. 'J his, however, can never be accomplished 
without vour corninu'. 

“ 1 am very hopeful that on the meeting you will 
aitprovo of it and bo well pleased, and that I also shall 
accomplish my own wishes. The reason why this 
course is necessary cannot be cornniitted to writing, 
but can oidy be e.\[)laiiicd in a personal conference. 
Should you not come, dien the refiroach of whatever 
befalls me in future will rest with you. Sir. I have 
written all this to you, vSir, considering you as my 
friend, and as one interested in my affairs. ]^t would 
bo useless to write more, &c. &:c. Ike.” 

Syajee Ilao, under the guidance of Veneerain and 
bi.< elifjue, now entered on a course of bribery, remit¬ 
ting considerable sums of money to Bombay to fur- 


tlier their ends. In ilhistration of their proceedings 
the following intercepted letter from \ enceram to his 
agent wa.shiid before the Governor, by Mr. Williams, 
on the •22ud Vugnst :— 

jPtn'pOi'l of (I Jjcttcrfi'ovi Venccra.m, \ uhccl, to Mohun- 
das Kidliainks. 

You have purchased goods, for their price have re - 
rjuested money, and have written in detail that il it is 
not speedily sent the owners of the g’oods will alter theii 
minds, and the goods purchased Avill slip out ot our 
hands. This has been understood. To-morrow a reply 
to it shall be sent, and now five hoondies are enclosed, 
three of them on Ahmedabad ; (having sold, you 
will reali.se tlici'.’ arnonut,) and two hoondies are on 
lloinhay; by the hands of other persons, or by 
you yourself, in any way you choose, realise the 
money; from hence whatever was thought proper I 
have sent you; send a receipt for the same. 1’he 
other letters enclosed in your three letters liavo 
been received, one written on the 14th of Jesth 
Shood by your own hand, the second the 3rd ot 
Jesth Vml also by your hand, and the third by 
the hand of Keshowrao written on the 2nd of Jesth 
Vud ; in this manner have letters been received, llie 
The Gmcoicar. *etfers of vnj Seth you have delivered 
The QoTernor. which the Seth be- 

Thc Ucsident. came angry with \mown Coomastha, 
The Acting Ke- who ihrcw the blame upon the 
Baroda Goomastha, and got him¬ 
self out of the scrape, and your Seili became angry on 
45 






Acting Ueskleiit. 


Nntive Agent. 
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little Gooiiuistha, and wrote a letter to him, and 
those people will have suspicious fear of niy Seth, bttt 
he will in all ways be a match for them. You must be 
careful in this matter ; this has been fully understood. 

But beforeyourSeth’sletter arrived to 
the Ooomaslha, once tlie Goomastha 
came and spoke somewhat admonitory ; now he says 
nothing, and is silent with the Moo- 
jiefni, and melancholy appears on his 
coLintonancf ; hut he<loes not disclose his thoughts, and 
we have sliown your letters to our Seth, and have given 
liim confidence, and lie has girded up his loins for 
disputation. In case any should come to speak, he will 
reply that I will not give any answer except to the 
Seth himself; in this manner he will speak. He has no 
fear now, but it is necessary to do the business in a 
way it may speedily lx; got through (because Selhjee 
,, will be going home) according to the 

wishes ot ns all; dilhculty in that case 
will be experienced in getting through the Avork ; there¬ 
fore do the thing quickly, and so that 

Rcsiilcut and his Goomasilias should be sent 

Assistant. 

aw'ay from hence and others be sent. 

This is most necessary, and the Nathgar also be sent, in 

ibis Avay hour by hour is pray- 

The Guicownr. f i i ‘ -.x -x x ^ 

er, and 1 have written it to you. 

You have also Avrit ten that “every day what is going on 

must be Avritten,” Avhatever does occur ivill be Avtiiten. 

You have further Avritteu that “ the friends have met 

together, and therefore Avith me his mind is altered, and 

near him the men of the opposite party are going”; you 

have Avritten the particulars of this. To-morrow I will 
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you a sejjarate reply, Avliich alone keej) in your 
heart, and do not rnako others acquainted therewith. 
'J'hc letter of Dlnulliobye has been received, the copy of 
it for your perusal is enclosed in the Seth’s letter, and 
from that the Mutlub-i-Koom, and Shaul uooma,will he 
known, and whatever you have done let me know, 
and be cautious in this great business. We liave 
placed our heads in your guidance, and the bad 
intentions whatever come into my rniiid, and the ill-will 
I have, or mischief in respect to any one’s business, I 
shall wiito you, and am not s(!j)arate from you, and 
according to your orders I am acting, nothing beyond 
will he done ; in this you rntist understand everything. 
'I'he letters you sent with the letter have been received ; 
the letter of llunoomanjee has come to hand, two let¬ 
ters of Gunguthur Pal under have been sent fo his home, 
and the Rajah’s letter also, and letter for his son* and 
nnde also according to the above detail they came. 
Delay occurred in writitig to you on account of the great 
difficulty of obtaining money, and w hysliould I write 
an empiu answer, and daring some days I had fear and 
did not write, and then angry letters came from you 
and my illness increased, and I Avas distressed and fit to 
leave tlio world : tliis was the cause of the delay.” 

Mr. Williams having in his letter abovementioned 
made use of the following e.xpress-iuns ; 

“Should His Highness persist in the present course, 
and displace, and, perhaps, tacitly encourage, the assas¬ 


sination of the minister, the credit of the Britisli go¬ 
vernment must suffier, and their representative, at 
whose earnest and reiterated entreaties and advice the 
miiiistcr embarked in so arduous and dangerous an 
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undertaking, cannot be expected to retain m\\d\ vveigbt 
at a court where his influence can be destroyed, and 
In’s actions misrepresented by a low cabal, in place of 
meeting with the merited reward it was natural the 
minister should look 1‘orward to, and which the Re¬ 
sident always held out to liiui as an incentive to 
perform his duty, the fruit of his labours, and the 
result of his confldenco in the Resident s assurances 


will be dismissal and disgrace/* 

I'he Governor replied that “ whatever support you 
may have }>vouHsed to the minister it must doubtless 
have been such as could be attorded consistently with 
our well known pledge to tlr. Guicowar, that he was 
to clioose his own ministers, subject to the approval 
of the British government.” 

On the 20th August, Mr, Willoughby forwarded 
another coirfidential letter from Svajee Bao to the 
Governor, to which the following reply was given :—^ 
“ I liave had the honour to receive your Highness’ 


two letters, dated August 19th. 

‘‘ In the plan tlicre stated, your Highness proposes 
to defray your fixed expenses by a ruuning loan with-^ 
out guarantee, and to discharge the amount of the 
great loan in two years by drails on your revenues. 
Nothlny can he more clmrahle than that yotir Hujh- 
ness should at once extinyuish your guaranteed deblf 
and thus remove the neceysity of any interference be¬ 
tween your Highness and your creditors ; but to effect 
it in the gradual manner you ju’opose, retaining the 
guarantee for a short time while you increase the sti¬ 
pulations guaranteed, appears to require much con¬ 
sideration. The plan proposed will require that your 
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ngbness sliould pay instalnionts of 45 lacs instead of 
15, an arrangement to the performance of wdiich the 
British government obviously cannot jdedge itself with¬ 
out very full explaimtioDs with the bankers to whom 
tlie bharidery is to begiveii. Your Highness is there¬ 
fore requested to lay open the particulars of your de¬ 
sign to the Acting Resident, A^hohas iristnictions to 
consult the bankers as to their cliwsposition to enter into 
this new arrangement, and to afford you every assistance 
in effecting the measure. 

“ Your Highness does not state Iioav the plan Avhich 
you propose is to effect the septennial leases, but it Is 
necessary to say that the British government con con¬ 
cur ill no plan by which those leases are to be set aside 
Avithout the consent of the holders, unless they are 
clearly proved to luiA^e failed in their part of the 
agreement. 


''Your Highness in one part of your letter adverts 
to the necessity of your being left without interfereuce, 
but it J^eeuis iinpossilile to devise any plan by Avhicli 
interference can be dispensed Aviih as long as any part 
of the guaranteed debt remains unpaid. 

“ The free consent of the bankers to give up the 
guarantee or the full discharge of the debt to ihern 
can alone release this government from the necessity 
of a close supervision of your Highness' afhiirs. Any 
great change such as you propose must rather increase 
the necessity, sinc^ it is evi(len^ tliat the failure in pay¬ 
ing one instalment Avhen they come to bo of sucli 
magnitude Avould render it imperative on the Bri¬ 
tish goverumerit to take the exclusive management of 
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llisihness’ finances on 


discharged. 



itself until the debt was 


“ One plan only can release your Ilighness from all 
interference, which is the discharge of the whole of your 
debt, or the consent of the hankers to give tip the goa- 
rantec. I press this with more confidence on y<atr 
Highness, because / am led to believe that, Jrom the 
state of your Highness’ treasury, the continuance of the 
debts which occasion so tmich uneasiness is in a great 
vieasure voluntary. If a pecuniary payment would at 
once relieve you from the situation which is so unplea- 
sent to you, it is unnecessary to say how well it loould 
he so employed, or to point cut the case with which it 
would he replaced by the savings of yotir revenue when 
you were no longer burdened with debt or with the puy- 
vic/it of interest. 

“ In conclusion, I must beg to suggest to your 
Highness tlio advantage of returning to tlie former prac¬ 
tice of communicating the contents of your letters to 
the Acting Resident. It might be convenient to your 
HighiK's.s for a time to forbear that practice, but it 
cannot be continued when detailed negotiations are to 
be commenced, or even if it were not otherwise objec¬ 


tionable. 

“ For furtlier particulars 1 beg to refer your High¬ 
ness to Mr. Willoughby, who [assesses my lull confi¬ 
dence, 'and who has been informed of the views and 
intentions of this government on all the points under 
discussion.” 

Mr. Elphinstone’s declaration that “the septennial 
leases^could not now be set aside without the consent 
of the holders, unless they were clearly proved to have 
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lied in their part of the agreement” sent Syajee on a 
new series of misrepresentations, in order to invalidate 
the proceedings which had led to the grant of the 
least s, 'Jdiey were tlms replied to by the Governor orr 
the 10th September:— 

“ 1 have had the honour to receive your Highness 
letter dated 28th August. 

Yotir Highness is pleased in the enclosed memo¬ 
randum to state certain objections to the late arrange¬ 
ments, on which I shall now beg leave to remark. 


** Your Highness states that the two ministers 
(karbarees) had, without taking your orders, granted 
pensions and other provisions to their own dependents 
to the extent of 15,000 or 20,000 Paipees. 


Any grants of tliis sort made without your High¬ 
ness' knowledge are void, and it would be a source of 
much surprise to (his governinent to find tliat the 
Resident had any share in such a transaction. It is 
my firm belief that your Highness, on inquiry, will 
find that part of the report unfounded, but 1 must beg 
tliat your Highness will have the goodness to state 
tlie instances of such grants by the Resident. I can¬ 
not, indeed, sufficiently call your Highness’ attention to 
the letter I had tlie honour to write to you before your 
first written statement was received, in which is point¬ 
ed out to you in strong terms the necessity of an open 
and avowed statement of the causes of your High 
ness’ dissatisfaction. I hope therefore that you will 
in all cases clearly state the particulars of any point 
that is offensive to you, so as to admit of its being 
inquired into. 
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grant of those allowances, however, admitting' 
it to have been ever so culpable, does not appear at all 
connected with the arrangement of your finances. If 
these allowances were to l)e retrenched, the arrange¬ 
ments would remain unaltered. 

“ The increased allowance to the minister is in exact¬ 
ly the same predicament. It was reported by the 
Resident to have been freely granted by your Highness, 
and the amount fi.Ked by yourself. If, however, it was 
otherwise, or if your Highness now washes for any 
other reason to resume it, there is no obstacle ; it has 
no connection with the financial arrangements. 

“ Tile same remark applies to the exchange of the 
village w ith Sarabhnee, the Residency moonshee, which 
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ur Ifisrhncss conceives to occasion a loss of 3 or 


4,000 Rupees. 1 do not suppose that any objection 
would be nvddc to the exchange being cancelled, or to 
the t-nns being settled by a fresh inquiry, but this 
question seems to have no connection whatever witli 
th.f new system. 

“Your Highness states that rlie dependents of both 
“karbarees” (by which your Highness probably means 
the Resident and the minister) have given farms to 
their own dependents, and that they have given them 
on unfavourable terras. 

“ The farms seem clueHy to have been given to the 
bankers wlio advanced the loan, but if any have been 
given improperly in any respect, if you will be pleased 
to state the particulars, they will immediately be en¬ 
quired into. 

“ Witli respect to the terms, your Highness observes 
that it has been usual for all loss to be borne by the 
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, and all profit to go to the Government. Such 
a system could not possibly be acted on without ruin 
eitlier to the farmer or the ryots, and if it has been 
enforced, no other reason need to be looked ior to 
explain the decdine into which your Highness’ revenue 
has fallen ; nothing but long leases or most indulgent 
direct (Arnanec) inaiiagenieat can possibly restore it 
to prosperity. 

“I must observe that it would have been better if 
tlicse objections had been urged at tbo numerous con¬ 
ferences which took |>lace before the farms were con¬ 
cluded. Now that the farms are ovanted, and deeds 


given to (he farmers, it seems impossible for your High¬ 
ness to revoke them, unless you can show that they 
were granted unknown to you.*^ 

I'he Resi<!ent having, on the 29th August, remon¬ 
strated with mucli freedom on tlie forbearance with 
which the Guicowar and his advisers were treated by 
government, tlie following sentiments of the Governor 
weie communicated to him on the 7ih September: — 


“ I am directed to acknowledge (be receipt of your 
letter, dated the 29th ultimo, on the late intrigues 
at Baroda, and to communicate the sentiments of the 
Governor in Council thereon. 


2. ‘‘ The government is entitled to expect from 

every Resident the most unavowed communication of 
hissentinmntsoTi all measures connected with the court 
at whici) ho resides ; it is therefore far from the inten¬ 
tion of tlie Governor in Council to object to the free¬ 
dom with which your opinion is expressed respecting 
the line of conduct which it is his intention to pursue* 
46 
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ut as your letter contains many expressions of disap¬ 
pointment at the situation in which you are likely to be 
placed, the Governor in Council finds himself obliged 
to advert to those complaints before he enters on the 
general question. 

3. “ The grounds of complaint arc that tho assur¬ 
ances given by yon to tho minister and to the farmers are 
not fulfilled ; that the Guicowar’,s evil counsellors, by 
whom you have been opposed, are permitted to remain 
about His nighne.ss ; and that some of those persons 
liavo been allowed with impunity to attack your charac¬ 
ter and that of the Residency. 

4. “With regard to promi.ses to the minister, you 
are so well acquainted with the repugnance of an ad¬ 
ministration forced on the Gulcowar to the Governor iii 
Council’s notions of expediency, even if there were no 
question of right, that the Governor in Council can¬ 
not suppose you ever gave any encouragement to an ex¬ 
pectation that such support would he afibrded. If. 
however, you had conceived that you were authorised 
by any'unforeseen circumstance to hold forth tliat ex¬ 
pectation, so great a departure from an ordinary imlicy 
ought to have been reported without delay. An oppor¬ 
tunity would then have been aftbrded for the Governor 
in Council to repeat his determination on this point, 
and the minister would liave been apprised of the real 
sentiments of tlie government before he had taken any 
step under the expectation at first impressed on hitn. 
The same oI)servation applies in a less degree to any 
guarantee to tlie farmers of the districts. Had the 
Governor in C’ouncil been consulted before such guar¬ 
antee wa.*i given, it would probably have beep directed 
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to !)e withheld. In no circiinistancps Avould it have 
been grunted w'ithout full knowledge that such was tho 
sincere and earnest wish of the Guicowar. 


0. “ But the whole arrangement, with all the great 

changes it introduced, and the objections raised to them 
by the Guicowar, were unknown to the government 
until everything had been definitivciy settled and put 
beyond the possibility of recall. 

6*. “The Governor in Council is fully sensible of 
the zeal which induced you to push this arduous settle¬ 
ment throngh all the difficulties opposed to you, and he 
is well aware that you were influenced in deferring all 
reports to government by a laudable wish to oblige 
the Guicowar, and by a belief that the fear of being 
called on to account for his secret collections wassufR- 
cient to ensure his sincere co-operation. 

7. “ In this conviction the Governor in Council is 
disposed to take the most favourable view of the cmbar- 
rassincnt Avhich your over reliance on this prince’s ac¬ 
quiescence may'occasion ))orli to yourself and to govern¬ 
ment ; but he cannot encourage the e.^pectation that you 
are now to be relieved from the ill consequences of 
these embarrassments by a total change in the principles 
of the government, and that the measures which you 
consider ymurself bound to support are to be canned 
through by the Governor in Council wiflmut regard 
either to his own policy' or to the rights of the allies. 

8, “ The above reasoning is pursued, on the sup¬ 
position that a promise of support agfainst the Guicowar 
has been given by you, and relied on by the minister, 
but the Governor in Council is by no means of 
opinion that this is actually the case. There is no 
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pearance of any sncli assurance on your part, and 
the minister was much too well acquainted with our 
policy to take one for granted without clearing up 
the doubts which he could not but have entertained. 
Nor does any | rornise appear to Iiave been held out 
to the farmers of the revenue beyond wlmt it may still 
he possible, without the violation of any principle, to 
fulfil. 


0. ‘‘However disagreeable, therefore, it maybe to 
llie Resident to see those who acted witli him out of 
favour, there seems to he nothing iu the situation which 
must not be (*xpectcd by any minister at the court 
of a prince wlio still possesses the smallest shadow of 
independeuce. 

10. “1 now conic to tlie second point complained 

of, that the Guicowar is allowed to retain Ijis evil 
counsellors, on wliich I am first directed to observe 
that, in general, the forcil)Ie removal of wliat are call¬ 
ed evil counsellors appears to the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil to be the least advisable )uaimer of overcoming 
opposition at the court of a native prince. In the 
m.ijority of cases, these siipposed counsellors are only 
the instruments of the lu’ince’s pre-conccived designs 
or wislies, and the removal of one set has no effect but 
to raise up another still more hostile, and at the same 
time to create distrust on the part of the prince, who 
conceives, with some reason, that it is designed to 
surround him with creatuiTs of the more powerful 
government, and to deprive him of all means of inde¬ 
pendent action or even of uninfluenced information. 
The case of Rama Wagh affords au exemplitication 
of the consequences just stated. 




cular individual 
are likely to bring aliout a war or a dissolution of an 
alliance, every risk must be rim to avert, a calamity 
which cannot be rimiedied if it be suflered to occur; 
but when the point in agitation is only the adoption 
of one or other plan of internal administration, free 
discussion is not only safe bat desirable. The British 
government possesses the right (it ab.solutely necessary 
for tlie fulfilment of its engagements; to interfere in 
the Gnicowar’^ govonnnent even to a greater extent 
than appointing the ininistor. Tliis riglit has been often 
impressed on the Gnicowar, and never more strongly 
tiian in tlie Governor's hist letter. While this know¬ 
ledge of the result of wrong measures exists, the Gni¬ 
cowar may safel;' be left to the (nil examination ot nil 
tliat promise him relief from the parts of the system 
that are most unpleasant to him. 

12. “It is nnnecessavy to say that the above ob- 
servaiioiis against the forcible removal of evil coun¬ 
sellors are no bar to the em|)loymerit of pm-suasion 
for the e.xclusiou of particular individuals when op¬ 
position to their measures is not found suflicient, still 
less do they preclude a refusal on the part of the Re¬ 
sident to receive or transact business with persons of 
notoriously bad character. 

13. “ Your remarks on the persons who linvo been 
concerned in attacks on you stand on entirely different 
grounds. If the Governor in C ’ouncil ootild establish 
that any of those aspersions were .set on foot by per- 
sotis about the Gnicowar, he would be fully entitled to 
insist on their dismission. The present information, 
however, does not enable the Governor in Council to 
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I. “ Wlien the counsels of a parti 
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home such a charge to any of the Guicowar’s 
advisers: it is only of attacks made by individuals of 
this description that the Governor in Council thinks it 
expedient to take notice. The consequences of giving 
a personal turn to a dispute between the Guicowar 
and the Resident at his court are too obvious to re¬ 
quire any explanation of the reasons for not noticing 
those attacks of which His Highness was himself the 
channel. 


I 1. “ I now proceed to inform you of the measures 

which it is the intention of the Governor in Council to 
pursue in respect to the subjects tliat have been dis- 
cussetl in this letter. 

15. “ It will he the Governor in Council’s wish to 
aflbrd the mitiister every support that can be derived 
from pointing out his fitness for his present employ¬ 
ment, and the many advantages that will result from 
retaining him in his post, together with the confidence 
and satisfaction that such a resolution will afford to 
the British government; but all these recommenda¬ 
tions must be made with a perfect understanding on 
the part of Syajee that he is in no danger if lie stands 
out against them, citlier from the open resistance of 
the British government to the appointment ol another 
minister, or from any systematic counteraction to his 
future measures. 

16. “ With regard to the farmers, unless the Gui¬ 
cowar can show that the leases were granted (as he has 
intimacod) by his minister without his sanction (a point 
on the fallac}' of which the Governor in Council enter¬ 
tains little doubt), the Governor in Council will consider 
them as still binding on His Highness; and although 
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11 not interfere in all tbe details of them as if they 
liad been guaranteed, lie certainly will afford no aid or 
countenance to any project of the Guicowar, by which 
tile faith which he has pledged to those engagements 
shall be in any respect disturbed. 

17. “ It is certainly highly desirable tliat the Gni- 
cowar’s wish of paying off the guaranteed debt should, 
if possible, be accotnplislied; but if that should prove 
hopeless, it will probably be necessary to adhere to 
the present one in all particulars. 

18. “ The Guicowar’s plan will appear from the 
enclosed letter from His Highness, and the Governor 
in Council’s views on all points not already noticed will 
appear in the reply. 

19. “ VViih regard to the native agent, should the 
Guicowar ever entertain the thought of taking him 
into his service, he might be prevented under the 9t.h 
Article of the Treaty (since it appears the native agent 
is a native of the British territories). The obvious 
ground of the unfriendliness of his entertaining a ser¬ 
vant discharged for infidelity to his employer furnishes, 
however, a more natural and more eligible objection, 

20. “ The allusion to the golden cup in your letter 
has, with some difficulty, been cleared up. It appears 
that Beneeram, though a total stranger, sent some sort 
of a cup, with a syphon, as a present to the Governor 
(in 1825), which was directed to he returned with a 
letter from the Persian Secretary, declining it in concise 
but civil terms.” 

In order to give a clear view of the policy of go¬ 
vernment in this crisis, the following extracts from 
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despatclies dated 7th September, No. 1122 b, may also 
be profitably quoted :— 

3. “ Oa delivevinp; the letters from the Honorable 

the Governor, you will request Ilis Highness to peruse 
them at liis leisure, assuring him that you will be 
prepared to enter on the most cordial ami confidential 
coTisnltation with him on the moons of releasing him 
from liis guaranteed debt. It is desirable that you 
should f*\press your willingness to carry on this 
coTi>ultation with His Highness alone, or in tlie 
presence ofsneh other persons as he may select for 
the occasion ; and you should endeavour by all 
mvaiis to conviucc liim of the realit}’' of your wish 
to a-sist him, and, as far as ))os5il)le, to remove any 
(lid.cultics that may lie in the way of the arrange¬ 
ment. 


4. ** Your first business wdll he to receive the details 
of liis Iligliness’ |.)ro|)oscd arrangement, and yon will 
take every opening th.it occurs to press the expediency 
of an imrnediiite settlement of the guaranteed debt. 

5. “ Shoidd that, however, be In^peless, your 
attention slioidd be directed to shortening the period 
of the guarantee in the manner proposed by His 
Highness. 

(>. “ The first point to attend to is, how far the 

plan will be consistent with the rights of those 
concerned. 

7. “ It seems to have been considered on former 

occasions by the bankers that the Giiioowar was 
entitled to discharge the whole of his debts to them 
whenever he found it convenient; but it does not 





that the terms at present agreed on con be 
altered as long as the agreement itself subsists. 
It would therefore be necessary to obtain, the consent 


of the bankers before the plan of payment in two 
years (or any other of the same nature) was sub¬ 
stituted fur the seven years loan. 

8. “ As, however, the measures connected with the 
repayment would probably open a more profitable 
employment for the money, it is not likely that 
the bankers will objeet to either of the schemes. 

9. “ It will next be necessarj’- to see how far the 
Guicowar is likely to be able to make good his 
paymciits, since it would be impossible to guarantee 
a plan that did not hold out a good prospect of 
success. That his revenues would enable him to pay 


4.5 lacs a year if lie borrowetl all that was i-equircil 
for his exfienscs, will scarcely admit of a doubt, but 
it seems questionable whether he m ill bo so sure of 
regular advances as to enable him to carry on his 
government without encroaching on tlie revenues 
which will have been set aside for the payment 
of his debts. It is probable that his establishments, 
especially his army, would be allowed to run into 
arrears; and if this was likely to be carried to such 
an extent as to occasion confusion in the government,, 
it would be an inseparable objection to the plan, but 
as long ’as the arrears are not likely to exceed those 
which have been always usual until the last reform, 
there seems no reason why' they should be an obstacle 
to a settlement othenvise so much desired. 

10. It is scarcely necessary to say that no 
arrangement can be concurred in that displaces 
47 
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armors without their consent as long as they adhere 
to their engagements. 

11. “The necessity of great pecuniary payments 
on the plau of immediately extinguishing the gua¬ 
ranteed debt, together with the number of persons 
w'hoso consent is to be obtained, ajtppars at first 
sight to render the attempt hopeless, but the com¬ 
mand of ready money which His Highness possesses, 
the means he lias of raising the interest of bis loans 
from the low rate to which the Resident has reduced 
it, and the profit likely to arise to the monied classes 
by a revenue system entirely free from our control, 
afford no unreasonable e.xpectation that His Highness’ 
plau may be realized. 

12. “ Even if it should fail, the cordial assistance 
afforded by the British government in endeavouring 
to bring it about will lielp to convince the Guicowar 
of the impossibility of effecting any better arrange¬ 
ment than that already in force, and may secure (what 
by any other means would certainly be unattainable) 
his cordial co-operation in the fulfilment of his subsist- 
ing engagements.” 


The Acting Resident having also remonstrated against 
the policy of Government in regard to the Minister of 
His Highness the Guicowar, Mr. Elphinstone’s senti¬ 
ments were conveyed to him also on the 8th October, 
in the following terms:—• 

3. “ On the first of these subjects, the Governor in 

Council is of opinion that the personal guarantee to the 
Dew'anjee whicli was given by Colonel Walker should 
be tally attended to. He is not, however, inclined 
to attach much consequence to its existence, as he 
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conceives that the circnrnstances of the present case 
would alone entitle tfie British government to interfere 
in favour of the Dewanjee if any attempt should hereafter 
be made to oppress him for his share in the reform. 
Its interposition, however, would in neither case go be¬ 
yond insisting on fair inquiry, and would not bar any 
just claim which the Guieowar inigirt be able to sub¬ 
stantiate to the satisfaction of the British government. 

4. “ The Governor in Council is also of ofiinion 
that if the present discussion should terminate in the 
Minister’s dismission from office, the British govern¬ 
ment will be justified in stipulating for a liberal provi¬ 
sion for him during his life, or until he shall again be 
called into enipluyment. 

5. “ As there appears to he no immediate prospect 
of tills question being agitated, it is unnecessary at 
this period to go further into particulars; but I am 
directed to observe that before any demand is made on 
the Guicowar, the amount of the allowance proposed 
should be stated to the Governor in Council for his 
consideration. 

6. “ 1 am directed in this place to advert to a pas¬ 
sage in the 14 th [laragraph of your letter, inw’hichyoii 
say of the minister, ‘tliat anything like neutrality on 
our part will seal his fate and (in the hope that (govern¬ 
ment will pardon my freedom, 1 must add) involve its 
own honour and reputation.’ If this assertion be 
founded on anything beyond your own general noiions 
of llie maxims which ought to guide the conduct of 
States towards their allies, it will be necessary to enter 
into an inquiry as to the means by whicli the honour 
of the Government has come to be compromised. 
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The only pledge of which the Governor in 
Council is aware is his own repeated promise that the 
British government would never interfere in the Gui- 


cowar’s choice of a minister, except by objecting to the 
appointment of an obnoxious individual. If any ground 
has since been given for opposite expectations, instead 
of entitling the giver to support in his proceedings, it 
would expose him to the strongest censure of the 
Government, wliose avowed policy he had deranged 
by his uriju&tifiable preference of bis individual views 
of expediency. 

8. “ With respect to the Guicowar’s proposed plan, 

the possible failure in eft'ecting it was fully within tiie 
view of Goveinincnt when the last instructions were 
written, and a favourable result was expected from tlie 
failure if so immaged as to convince tlie Guicowar of 
the necessity of reverting to the plan lately framed by 
the Resident in conseipience of the impossibility of 
finding any other to substitute for it.” 

On the 3rd October Syajee addressed the Go¬ 
vernor a letter, forw-orded through the Acting Resident, 
in which he endeavoured to make it appear that the 
guaranteed creditors were willing to accede to liis scheme 
for clearing off the debt in two xoiars, leaving it to 
he inferred that their subsequent refusal to do so was 
due to the encouragement of the Acting Kesident, 
whom he also accused of incivility in respect to the 
Dussera procession, at the same lime explaining that 
by the expression “ the two Ministers or Karharees” 
in a former letter he did not allude to Mr. Williams, 
“ irho was io him as a brother," but to the native 
agent, Smabhai. 
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The Acting Resident at the same time reported that 
His Highness had intiiniilated the guaranteed creditors 
to coerce them into his plans, and had ordered them not 
to go to the Residency to consult with the British re¬ 
presentative. These letters drew forth the last letter of 
the series from Mr. Elpliinstone to Syajee, which 
is as follows“ 1 have had the honour to receive 
your Highness* letter of the 3rd October. 

“ I have from the first had the honour of informing 


your Highness that the possibility of this Govern¬ 
ment’s consenting to the plan of discharging your 
Highness’ debts in two years depended entirely on 
the free consent of the bankers. Until it is absolutely 
certain that their consent is voluntary, and that no 
sort of restraint, direct or indirect, is put upon them, 
it is impossible for the British government to 
recede in the smallest particular from the [(VOtnises 
it has given them. I was ilierefore mucli surprized 
to learn from the report of the Acting Resident that 
vour Highness was fiverse to the attendance of the 
hankers at the Residency. The free intercourse 
of all persons whatever with the Residency has 
ever been insisted on as an insejiarable consequence 
of the existence of friendship between the States. 
'I’he intercourse of persons who are guaranteed is 
still more necessary, since any measure that prevents 
their making representations of any departure from 
tlie guaranteed terms, is itself a violation of the 
guarantee. With respect to the bankers in particular, 
they are your Highness’ subjects, and it was their 
sense of their dependence on your government that 
induced them to solicit the security of the British 




"^ ^vernment. If they are to be pTevented going to the 
Residency, and are to be called on by their sovereign 
to renounce the guarantee, the British Resident sit¬ 
ting by and recommending compliance, what can they 
understand but that they are abandoned, and that both 
States are combined to compel them tc resign the pledge 
that had been given to them ? Under this impression, 
instructions were sent to the Acting Resident to enter 
on explanations with your Highness to tlieeflect above 
stated, and tlien to send for the bankers in a body 
and separately, and to explain to them that the plan 
proj) 03 ed by your Highness was very acceptable to the 
British government, and appeared to be very beneficial 
to the interests of all parties ; but that as ihe former 
arrangeruent liad received the guarantee of the British 
government, it rested entirely with them to adhere to 
if. or to make the proposed alteration according to their 
own free and unbiassed opinion of what was best for 
their interest, and that if they had the least objection 
to giving up the former guarantee, they might depend 
on the faith of tlie Britisii government for supjiorting 
then) as elfectually as it ever had done. 

“ If the result of this communication should be to 
satisfy this government that the renunciation of the 
former guarantee by the bankers is perfectly voluntary, 
the new plan can be proceeded with; but as long as 
there is the smallest doubt of the real wishes of the 
bankers, your Highness must perceive that the faith of 
the British government compels it to object to the 
slightest d‘*partnre from the engagement which it is 
pledged to niai!i;i»iu, 

“ Your Highness mentions that the Acting Resident 
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^ed to attend at the Dussera or to send the troops. 
There appears to have been some mistake about the 
last circumstance, as the attendance of the troops was 
never objected to. With respect to the Acting Ke- 
sideiit’s absence, if it was owing to tlie invitation 
not having been sent by a person of sufficient rank, 
your Highness must perceive that it was not inconsis* 
tent witli established custom (niaamool). 


“ It gives me great satisfaction to learn that I mis¬ 
understood your Highness in supposing that you intend¬ 
ed to reflect on tlie Resident under the phrase of ‘ the 
two Ministers.’ 1 perceive with pleasure that your 
Highness is now more sensible of the merits of that 
gentleman’s conduct, and of the goodness of his inten¬ 
tions towards you. I must, however, observe that in 
your earlier letters your Higlmess (deceived, as I must 
still suppose, by the misrepresentations of interested 
persof's) was led to countenance many charges against 
the Uesident which do not appear to liave been well 
founded. I forbear to remark on those charges until 
time should be afforded for bringing forward proof, and 
as the Resident himself is most desirous to avoid every 
proceeding that can disturb the good understanding 
betweenyour Highness andhim, 1 should, if I consulted 
his wishes, still abstain from ail mention of those im¬ 
putations; but as such charges against its Minister are 
in fact injurious to the government, I feel myself called 
on to point them out to your Highnes.s and the more 
because I am persuaded that a renewal of such proceed¬ 
ings would have the roost pernicious effect both on the 
character of your government, and on your personal 
peace and comfort. 
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Ilighnesd is pleased to say tliat you arc 
under the influence of no advisers. My favourable 
opinion of your liiglmess’ own wisdom and lionour 
compels me to think otherwise; but of this I am certain, 
that many of the measures which your government lias 
of late pursued are entirely inconsistent with your 
former practice, and must before long involve you in 
inextricable difficulties ol all descriptions. 

“ It is hy removing tlie persons in whom the present 
intrigues have originated, and by renewing your confi¬ 
dence in the approveil v.eal and friendship of tlie Resi¬ 
dent, and by no other means, that your Highness can 
hope to escape from tlie embarrassments with which 
you are surrounded. 

“ Mr. Williams will leave this in a few days, and 
will repair at his earliest convenience to Baroda, when 
1 shall take an opportunity of again addressing your 
Highness.” 

Mr. Elphinstone embarked at Bombay on the 27th 
(2Sili) November, and Sir John Malcolm assumed the 
government. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EUPrURE WITH THE GUICOWAll. 


(leparfure of j\Ir. Elphinsfone was almost 
coinoidout with the open breach between Syajee Rao 
and the Government of Bombay. 

On the 8th November, the Acting Residfiit had 
reported that the Maharaja Jiad announced to him 
in a persouul interview his intention of paying off 
the guaiviitecd debt at once, and when told tJiat he 
could not do so without the consent of the bankers, 
ho insisted that sucli was not necessary as the Govern¬ 
or had sanctioned his doing so. On the 20fh of the 
same mouth Syajee Rao called on the Acting Resident 
and reported his intention ; he also cornniunicatcd it 
in writing. 

On (he 4tlt December, it appeared that measures 
were iu progress to abrogate the existing banking 
system (which had been cilbnducted by the firm of 
Hurry Bliugtee, under a guarantee given by the 
Resident in a.u. 1810), and two days after Syajee 
Rao began to draw cheques on other bankers, and 
to assign revenue for tlie payment of these drafts. 
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proceedings were met by expostulation aud 
protest; first private and personal, then in writing, 
and lastly, by a message sent through a servant ot the 
Durbar, warning the Guicowar tbnt no business 
would be transacted with him while he continued 
in his present course. 

In the interim Mr. Williams, the Resident, had 
been directed to return to 13aroda. lie had reached 
Sui'al, when, hearing of what had occurred, he halted, 
and despatched an expostulatoiy letter to Syajee Riro^ 
but the Governor directed him to pi-oceed with all 
cxirodition, to seek an early interview with the Guico¬ 
war, ainl iufornr him that if he persisted iir this con- 
<liiot fur another month, it would be necessary for 
the Bi’itish government to vindicate its obligations 
to those holding its guarantee, by taking possession, fur 
a period, of the countries assigned to his creditors, 
or by applying, as the interest of a loan raised to 
dischai-ge the debts, the amount of tributes received on 
account of the Guicowar’s state. 

With respect to the Minister, Wittul Rao Dewajee, 
it was declared that though Government could not in¬ 
sist on any particular person as the Minister ot the state, 
yettliat Syajee's employment of one ui whom confidence 
could be felt would be considered a pledge of his sin¬ 
cerity, while his giving his continued confidence to 
the 'evil advisers about Wm would perpetuate doubts 
of his future intentions. Having made these commu¬ 
nications to His Highness, the Resident was directed 
10 withdraw from all iiitorcoiiise W’ith him until 
satisfaction had been given 




tlie Resident and his Assistant had been eagerly 
urging on the Government a more severe and rigorous 
mode of dealing with Syajee Rao, and the former now 
noticing “ the lenient and forbearing” conduct jjursu- 
cd, stated that “ much disorder was soon to he cx- 
j)ectod when the people of Gnzerat take up the idea 
that the Guicowar is relieved from all his Baudree oh- 
ligations, and find that all who have directly or in¬ 
directly been useful to the allied interests are sulijeeted 
to the weight of his displeasure.” To this it was re¬ 
plied that ” the Government did not concur in his con¬ 
clusions; that the position of affairs rendered it the 
more to be regretted that the Fiesitlent had halted at 
Surat; that while the proceedings of Government were 
grounded on the principles stated, it could be of little 
consequence wliat ideas tlie people of Guzerat (by w'hom 
it is concluded tlie monied men are meant) formed 
of its conduct. They would judge the question as it 
affected their own interest, and as their profits depend 
cd on the continuance of the bandree loans, they must 
be alarmed at every effort the British government 
made to free itself from those cnibarrassiug engtigc- 
ment.s.” 

It may not be unprofitable to pause here, and pas.s 
in rapid review the causes of the crisis at which the 
affairs of the Guicowar government had arrived. 

Both the Governments had the same object in view, 
viz. to release themselves from the trammels of the 
guaranteed debt. It must therefore be considered a very 
curious as well as unfortunate stateofthings that neither 
part) could free itself even by paying ii[) the whole of 
tlie pccufiiary demands of the guaranteed creditors. 
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tlebt incurred under British guarantee had been 
constantly reported by the Residents to bo on the 
verge of liquidation, but the accomplishment of these 
promises Imd been still and still deferred because fresh 
loans had been necessary to defray the current ex¬ 
penses of the Slate; what was paid with one hand was 
borrowed with the other. 


When therefore the hnluro of the arrangements 
sanctioned by Mr. Elpbinstone in a.o. 182tV21 be¬ 
came apparent, Syajee Rao acquiesced in the linan- 
cial sclietne got up at the Residency (of which the 
great feature was a scptciiuiul lease of his domi¬ 
nions),igs the only'^mode of satisfying the. British govern¬ 
ment, short of [)arting with a portion ot his private 
treasure. 


tSuhsequently. however, he vvovild seem to have 
become alarmed at tlie prospect of so long a severance 
of his territory from his own control, and the pro- 
bal)ility of his secret .appropriations ot revenue being 
snspeiKlcd, for thoitgh tlie guaratitee of the Biiti.sh 
g’ovomment liad not been attached to the lease, oiul, 
indeed, it bad not been conscious of the progress ot 
ihe measure till it was concluded, and would most 
probably not have Siinctioned it contrary to Syajee 
Rao’s wishes, yet it felt itself so far committed ns 
to demand the upholding of the lease wliou it found 
that the measure had been matured and bi’ought into 
operation with the consent, or, at all events, without 
the declared objection of Syajee Rao. 

I ndcr these circumstances, he began to misrepresent 
the nature of his connection with the measure and 
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eu to make groundless charges against the Resident, 
which only served to expose his duplicity, and to 
irritiite the British representatives, and when this course 
proved utiavailing, he propounded a sehcine foi 
engaging the creditors to surrender their guarantee 
on receiving the liquidation of their pecuniary de¬ 
mands in two years, an 1 when this failed, owing to 
the refusal of the creditors, he fell back on the 




sacrifice of Ins private treasure, and engfiged to })ay 
them all off at once. Here again he was informed by 
the Acting Resident that the consent of his creditors was 
still necessary, and that in consequence of his having 
)>ut a pressure upon them to induce them to consent 
to his former proposition, there was now no chance 
of their consenting to relinquish the protection of the 
British government one hour sooner than they could 
help, and that as this was continued to them so long 
as money was due to them, tliey would not agree to 
any proposal which, l)y tin total liquidation of their 
claims, would release the British government from the 
duty of protecting them. 

Syujee Rao, however, was deterniinedto release him¬ 
self at as early a date as possible ; but to do this it was 
neces.sary to cut off the stream of not' guaranteed debt 
which ever postponed the possibility of his liberation ; 
and with this view he closed his account wdth the 
guaranteed bankers, and ootained the funds he needed 
from other capitalists on his own private security. 
Here again, however, he was told a guarantee had been 
given to Hurry Bhugtee, by wliich that fiim had the 
monopoly of advancing money to the state for ever, 
so that h-' was ag<iin infringing a guarantee. 


^^^Byajee Rao now became perfectly reckless, violatefl 
theg-uarantee in several other cases, and behaved gene¬ 
rally in an insolent, litigious, and aggravating manner. 

Tlie result, was the following Proclamation, and the 
adoption of measures to carry it into elTect: — 

“ Proclamation. 

“ Bomba 1 / Casllc, 28th Mat'ch 1828. 

“Whereas Ilis Highness Syajee Rao Guicowar, un¬ 
mindful of the friendship which has so long existed 
between the British government and the State of 
Baroila, and disregarding the repeated and solemn 
remonstrances which have been made to him by the 
British representative at his court, has, under the iii- 
llucnce of wicked and designing persons, openly and 
deliberately violated engagements which had been con¬ 
cluded for the sole benefit of his state with Ilis High¬ 
ness’ full knowledge and concurrence, and sanctioned 
by the guarantee of the British government; and where¬ 
as all cudeavour.s to persuade His Higlmess of tlie 
danger to which he was exposing himself by persevering 
in such conduct have failed of producing the de.sircd 
effect, the Governor in Gouncii has at length been 
reluctantly compelled to adopt decisive measures fur the 
vindication of its violated taith and insulted honour, 
and to take into its own hands the moans of 
providing for the full and satisfactory repayment of all 
claims, for the lirfuidation of which the British 
government are guarantee. 

“ The conduct of His Highness Syajee Rao Guicowar 
would have fully ju.slified the Briiish government in 
dcdiii'ing existing treaties at an end, and in treating 
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ns iu a state of open hostility witli the British 
government; but liaving no views of aggrandizomcnt 
or self-interest, and l)eing solely desirous to uphold 
the integrity of its faith, it has determined to limit 
itself to the most moderate course it could adopt 
consistently with the claims of those it has guaran¬ 
teed, not that tlie conduct of His Mighneas entitles him 
individually to consideTOtion, but because the British 
government is anxious to evince its regard and con¬ 
sideration for the Guicowar family. Acting upon this 
principle, the Governor in Council limits himself to 
the measure of jdacing under temporary sctpies- 
tration the following resources and territories of the 
Guicowar state, viz.:— 


Pnrgunna 

Pitland. 

Ditto 

By eel. 

Ditto 

Kuree. 

Ditto 

Diibhoy and Rhadurpoor. 

Ditto 

Sinnore. 

Ditto 

Atnrolec, Damnuggur, &c. &c. 


'J'uppa Seeanuggur. 

Tribute of Katteewar. 

Ditto of Malice Caunta. 

Ditto of Rewa Caunta. 

Ditto ofRajpeepla. 

Ditto of Oodeypoor, 

Tributary villages of Sunkbeira. 

“The Governor in Council deems it necessary to de¬ 
clare, in the most explicit manner , that the only object of 
such sequestration is to enable the British government 
to satisfy the just demands of the creditors wlio hold 
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gwirantce under tlie septennial nrraiigcrncnts con¬ 
cluded by riis Highness in 1820. 

'riie occupation of the territory included in this 
sequestration being considered only teinporaiy, as 
little change as possible will be made in its administra¬ 
tion, it being intended to restore the territory as soon 
as the purposes for which it is assumed have been ful¬ 
filled. The British government, notwithstanding the 
coiiduet of His lligliues.s Syajee Rao, has too great a 
regard for tlic family of the Giiicowar and the ties 
of friendship which have so long' bound the two it'tates, 
to conteinidate the permanent alienation of one beegah 


ot its dominions. 

“The above se({nestration has in view only the fid- 
filnient of the pccuniniy engagements made with the 
bankers under the guarantee of the British govern¬ 
ment, but wlicn that object shall have been attained, 
it will remain for the British government to consider 
of the reparation which may be due to itself for the 
expenses to -which it has been exposed by the conduct 
of Ills Highness, and to take ample security against 
any future viol'dlion by that Prince, eitlier of tlie terms 
of its treaties with the Guicowar state, or tlic pledges 
and guarantees it has given to individuals. 

“ Tins Proclamation is therefore promulgated for 
oeneral information, in order that the motives and 
hitentions of tlic British government may be fully 


understood.” 

At tlie same lime, the septennial lease was cancelled 
by the British government. 

With regard to WiUul Rao Dewajee, the British 
guarantee was extended to himself and family and 
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perly, and a pension, similar to that granted to 
ganranteed ministers, was to be secured for him. More* 
over, as the Kattywar districts had been forfntndy in 
his charge, and had been brought by liis managemeut 
to tlioir [)resent state of prosperity, and liad in the sop- 
tennialleases been assigned to him, he was to retain 
them on the same terms if be pleased under British 
guarantee (as an exception from the general rule in 
}jis favour). Beyond this, his tenure of certain villages 
held in jagheer in Kattywar was also to be placed 
under the British government, in order ‘‘ to show tlio 
country at large the sense entertained of the merits and 
integrity of Wittul Rao Dewajee, and tlie manner in 
which such services are rewarded.” 

All this was communicated in writing to Syajee 
Rao, and he w^as also informed generally that he WH>uld 
be called upon to maintain his contingent of horse on 
a better footing, to eater into a commercial treaty, 
and to reform his coinage. 

It Mas a curious circumstance that, in the height of 
these dissensions, Syajee Rao invited the Resident to 
be present at the investiture of an adopted sou of the 
moojunidar of the state,—curious, because be w’as suf¬ 
fering from the consequences of British guarantees, and 
here byrefusing to allow oi the adoption, or by making 
it conditional on the resignation ot the guarantee, one 
of these troublesome engagements would have been 
annulled. 

'J'he measures of the Bombay govenirncnt were 
generally and cordially approved by the Government of 
India, “it being particularly satisfactory to learn that 
you feel at liberty to abandon the septennial leases, 
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®i^we cannot lot regard as pregnant in an eminent 
?le^o wiili mischief and cnibaiTassmont both to the 
sovereign of Baroda and the British government.”* 

Wittul Rao Dewajee became now openly the servant 
of tlie British government, and was formally invosted 
with (he management of the sequestrated di.stricts, a 
measure which ensured the unappeasable detestation 
of him by his late master. 

1)1 the course of the year 1829, serious dissensions 
broke out between the Guicowar and Govind Kao, the 
adopte<l son of the deceased Futtch Sing Guicowar; the 
nature and scope of these dissensions may he best uit- 
dorstood from the following letter and enclosures. 

To Thomas Wii-mamson, Estp 

Tiaroda Hesidcncy, 2^lh Novemlcr 1820. 

Sin,— I have the honour (oforwardcopies, with trans¬ 
lations annexed, of a yad addressed to me by His High 
CCS3 the Guicowar, with my reply, the subject-matter 
being the an.\iety manifested by His Highness on tho 
14th instant to proceed to extremities with his relation 
Govind Rao Guicowar, and to devolve the odium and 
dishonour of sucli violence (following so much previou.s 
irritating injustice) upon the British goverunient, I 
have felt obliged to accompany the translation of His 
liiglmcss’ memorandum with marginal notes, to which 
1 l egparticularly to solicit tho attention of Government. 

2. 1h€ measure to wliich the Honorable the 

* The cpifstiou cannot i>ut nri,«e : had llie Septennial Leases 
V oeii nlmmlonecl Ae/orc the lUj’ture tlie Guicowar, w:oulil ihci , 
lave bccri uav yinnuic ul all ' 
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vcrnor in Council has been r -luctanll}' compelled to 
resort, by His Highness’ repeated infraction of solemn 
treaties, will prepare Govcninient for believing that no 
reliance can be ventured upon his word or promises 
when no penalty attaches to the broach of this oljsor- 
vaticc; no part of his engagements to Ilis Highness the 
late Fiittch Sing’s family was observed, but his jealousy 
of Goviud Rao Guicowar, and anxiety for liis destruction 
were hroiight to a crisis by an indirect overture made 
from the Gwalior durbar to negotiate a marriage 
betwixt the young prince, who through Ilia Higli- 
ncss’ systematic neglect, remains unmarried, and one 
of the young females of tlie Scindia family, 

3. 'J hc prospect of so powerful an alliance for the 
object of bis peculiar jealousy was the sole cause of 
the barslmess with which the young prince was treated 
by His Highness, and by which he was di'iven (after 
incessant fruitless appeals to governniont) gradiiaMy 
step by step, to his present course, which, liowover ill 
advisetl it may appear, seems as far as can ho judged 
from the character of Ilis Highness’ instruments and 
advisers, the only course by which lie could liave 
escaped assassination or imprisonment. 

4. I hope to be favoured with instructions for my 
future guidance in reply to my report by express on 
the 15th instant, at which period I was under the 
greatest apprehension of a very calamitous collision of 
the two factions; the termination of which it is im¬ 
possible to conjecture, as His Highness’ troops are in 
no degree to be relied upon, and I fear an indiscrimi¬ 
nate plunder of the city would be the sole object of 
both parlies. 
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iiANSLATiON of Memorandum addressed to the liesi- 
dent by His Tliyhness the Giiicovjar, dated Novem¬ 
ber 14/Zf, received on the lUth, 1829, 


Notes. 


(1) Secret assassination 
was attempted on Govind Ilao, 
and he liirod a few Additional 
men for self-protection. 

(2) Chettun Sing bribed 
Dillftwer Khnu to poi^nn Go- 
vind Guicovvar, who being de¬ 
tected in his attempt, confrsscd 
his crime and the seducer to 
ic. Af the period the jassoos 
alluded to intruded himself 
amongst Govind Guicowar’s 
people, and was seiz.d on its 
appearing ho was party to n 
])lot for Govind Gnicowar’s dc- 
Rtruetion, 

(3) Govind It no’s people 
declare that they liave in no 
respect interfered with the dis- 
trihntion of grain as charity. 
His Highness ordered the daily 
donation to be suspended, the 
assertion here made is false. 


After Compliments. 

You are nware of the disor¬ 
derly conduct of Govind R''.o 
Gaicowar, and of his residing in 
the house of Colonel Ballnntyne, 
and of his having creeled his 
standard, and of bis collcctlikg 
(i) troops, and of his having 
seized the Sirkar (2) jassoos and 
occupied the temple of Kydn- 
ndshwur with a gnaril, so that 
the avenue.? to the temple areun- 
approachable, whence the daily 
distribution of food to Brnliinins 
is no longer practicable, and the 
daily ofteriugs to the god nre in¬ 
terrupted, as no one is permit* 
ted ingress or (3) egress to the 
temple ; and the sirkar ryuts 
on passing over the bridge are 
arrested. Such is the state of 
affairs, and the extent to which 
Govind Rao Guicowar Ins car¬ 
ried his excesses, on all which 
in each stage of the proceeding 
this sirkar has not failed to 
make perpetual representations 
to the Resident, and also for¬ 
warded letters to the Honorable 
the Governor; but notwith¬ 
standing all this, the Biiiibh 
power has not been interposed 
j to suppress the seditiousness of 
- Govitid Rao Guicowar, nor to 





the city on private nlYalrs, und 
was aitacked by His lli^;linc‘ss' 
ho»semen, and drew lu$ sword 
in Ins defence and fled. The 
exagrgerationof thestory betrays 
itsfalsehcod ; a single individu¬ 
al emmot be believed to have 
incurred the hazards here sfated 
to be braved by the party com¬ 
plained of. When the horseman 
hud lied, His Highness’ people 
seized four of Govind Guico- 
war's sepoys, who were quietly 
procuring food in the bazar; 
and another, whose wife having 
died in the city was employed in 
her' funcrid, was seized, and the 
corpse left on the road : these 
frets are iiotoriMiis. 

(5) The chebootra and 
temple of Soonij Naraven are 
within a hundred yards of the 
Residency buildings, the rear 
of the latter adjoining the gar¬ 
den ; yet, notwithstanding the 
stress laid by His Highness re¬ 
specting his apprehensions lest 
in case of his attack on Goviud 
Guicownr the Residency ostab- 
lUliment might sudVr, he took 
the very step with which he 
fahely charged Govinrl Gnico- 
war, availing himself of the 
Residetjcy for a protection to 
his troops, which Govind Rao 
did not do, and lodged upwards 
of 150 men in the tem[de, and 
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expel him from his position 
near the Residency—a neglect 
of our wishes incompatible with 
the close alliance hitherto unit¬ 
ing the two .states. (4) Tho 
jrrescut object is to bring toyour 
notice that yesterday one of 
Govind Guicowar’s horsemen 
entered the city, and prrjceeding 
to the house of J^amin Meeah 
Jemednr, there gave vent to hia 
passion in coarse abuse of the 
Jemednr, and though request¬ 
ed by tho Jemednr to cease 
and withdraw, he refused and 
persisted in his abuse. Thereon 
the Jemedar ordered liijj sepoys 
to drive him away', who pro¬ 
ceeding to obey their master, 
the horseman drew his sword 
and rushed upon tliem, and the 
sepoys oppo.sed. Thereon the 
horseman turned about uiul de¬ 
parted from the city with drawn 
sword in hand. AftertbisGovind 
G nicownr's people ad vanced and 
surrounded the chebootra (.5) 
of the Poora, which was no 
sooner known to uy, than we re¬ 
ported to you that Govind 
Guicownr had surrounded the 
chebootra, and that hiy people 
were insulting the servants of 
the sirknr, and that tliey were 
advancing to the temple of 
Sooruj Narayen, and that you 
were requested by us to inter¬ 
fere and check him, and that we 





rent pnTa(I(j during these 
:iyfl in supplying them 
tvith ammunition, as if for im¬ 
mediate action, and took out 
guns from the arsenal and cul- 
U’ctcd masses of troops in the 
city. The proceedings at the 
temple were visible from the He- 
eidency, and we were eye-wit¬ 
nesses tliat Govind Guicowar’s 
people were not advanced until 
everything seemed ready for the 
attack on them. It is a noto¬ 
rious fact that His Highness* 
people were on this occasion the 
assailants. 


(f)) i had no ot)jcct but to 
prevent what would certainly 
have caused much bloodshed 
and pUmder of unoff-'nding pco- 
I'de. as His Highness, Instead of 
thrnk movements againstGovind 
Ouicowar, selected the main 
street of the city in which to 
attack him. The subsequent 
misrepresentations require little 
comment; the observation would 
never have been made, unless 
His Highness had addressed me 
rir?t (vide my report by express 
of the loth instant). 


(7) The whole sedition was 
creati dhy D is llighness’ machi¬ 
nations against the honour of Ins 
late hrother’a family, and his 
jcnloiuy of Goviud Giucownr’s 
ro; rd birth ; ho seduced him 
foquit his family and remove 



wished you ahonld bcinfovmci^ 
of the disorders in progress. To 
which you replied that there 
remained no opening for your 
mediation, but that, ns re5pect' 
C(1 the tumult then complained 
of, the report which liad reach¬ 
ed you led you to believe that 
our people were chiefly to blame 
for the occasioning of it, ami 
that we were to blame for ad¬ 
vancing parties upon the temple 
of Sooruj Narayeii and the chc- 
bootra ; that, as the Governor 
was now 80 soon to be here, ne 
might wait for his arrival, and 
tlmt our bringing matters to 
extremities now did not appear 
(6) respectful to the Governor, 
On receiving this reply, thekar- 
koon observed tlmt Govind Gni- 
rowar’s people were near the 
clicbootra, and we expected yon 
foithwith to remove them, to 
which you ans^Yered thut, if we 
would withdraw the parties we 
had advanced against Govind 
Guicowar, then you wenhl 
request him to withdraw his 
advanced parties also. Such was 
the conversation, and the kar- 
koon thereon reported it to us. 

We were astonished beyond 
measure at receiving this mes¬ 
sage ; for where is Govind Gui¬ 
cowar (7) during six mouths 
has been Gonducfing himsell 
seditiously, occupying >; house 





s VfhQXi there, tlem- 
C(\ lum any tricana of provision, 
and advised him to remove from 
the city and occupy n po&ilioa 
near Uic tomb ofhia adoptive 
fiUher. Ilia Hjglmcsa expected 
to be able to irritate the hoy into 
6C(liti<>ii| and to fix the disgrace 
and cruelty of his destruction 
upon die British goverunicnt. 
The sedition was created by His 
Highness’ own intrigue for the 
removal of a rivrd* 

(8) This assertion is false; 
the outrages above complained 
of have been duly reported to 
Government. 


(9) I heg to refer govern^ 
ment to iny several reports in 
in&wcr to the iinju.st inuendo 
contained ia this pvaragraph* 


ill the vicinity of the Residency, 
and has killed a servant of the 
sircar, and wouriclod several, and 
prevented the sirknr sowarioff, 
and put a stop to the charities 
to Brahmins, and blocked up 
all approaches to the terripio of 
Kydareishwur, and seized the 
szrkar jassoos and kept him com 
lined, and placed a guard over 
the karkoon (8) of the Kyda- 
reislumr, and inilicted many in* 
juries on the sirkar ryuts, yet 
that, whilst during the progress 
of so many acts of insubordi¬ 
nation, wc icmniiied passive, 
in every instance laying our 
complaints before you, yet 
that still you nffcct to say that 
our people arc to blame for 
j the tuniiiU now in progress. 
It is well known to you as it 
is to all tho world, that O’lr 
people from tbu first to this 
moment have never in any 
one iaslaucc been the nggres* 
lurs. 

Further, as respects your as¬ 
sertion that it is not (9) res¬ 
pectful to bring matters to ex¬ 
tremities, now that the Gover¬ 
nor is 80 soon expected, wc re¬ 
ply that, if the Governor were 
in any way unplicated ns tho 
origiiifdor of this sedition, then 
wu might be thought disres¬ 
pectful ifwc took measures for 
^ upp^CESUlg it ; but wc rely loo 






(10) Tlic ftsscrtion here 
made is not true. No step lias 
hccn taken hv Govind Giiico- 
wnr but what was requisite for 
self-prestTvatiou, 


(11) '^A’he^ the Honorable 
Mr. Klphinstonc wns nt Uaroda, 
he declined intiTFerinjc in the 
domestic feuds of the Guicowar 
family ; but, at His Highness’ 
earnest request in 1820, n set¬ 
tlement of the claims of Futteh 
Sing’s family was madethroiigh 
this office, and highly approv¬ 
ed hy government; but His 
Highness has not kept one 
of all the promises he made to 
the family through the media¬ 
tion of this office, nor forborne 
his nets to irritate them intosedi- 
tions reference to the Residency, 
himself showing the example 
by perpetually advancing frivo¬ 
lous complaints and demands 
against them. 


implicitly on the fiicndsbip 
uniting the two states, to sup¬ 
pose that the Governor Inis 
any personal share in tliese 
tumults, and we have unceas- 
ingly reported all that has 
occurred for the information 
of the Governor, whilst Govind 
Gaicownr has not (10) spared 
any effort to disgrace us and 
insult our servants ; and daily 
tramples on our authority 
and ill-treats our subjects. 
Under all these circumstance;?, 

I how can our declining to wait 
I for the Governor’s arrival be 
considered disrespectful 1 You 
forget that the Honorable Go¬ 
vernor Elphinstonc prohibited 
your (11) interference in this 
case, and strictly cautioned you 
to remain neuter; notwithstand¬ 
ing this, we reported every oc¬ 
currence to the Honorable the 
Governor and to you ; yet you 
have not put a stop to Govind 
Guicownr's excesses, and now 
those excesses are daily increas¬ 
ing, go that, unless you in¬ 
stantly take the matter in hand 
and disperse Govind Guico- 
wnr’s followers, and release 
the sirkar’s servants he holds 
j in confinement, it is impossible 
i for us to abstain any longer 
' from the exertion of our owu 
j authority. You will no doubt 
1 throw the blame of whatever 
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(12) The "tone afisamed in 
this paragrapl\ can scarcely fail 
to be offensive to GovernTneiif. 
My reply abstains from any com¬ 
ment; briefly observing that the 
power to act ever lias been and 
is still in Ilis Highness’ power, 
and that the British goveni- 
n»ent has stood neuter; but that 
the disgrace of murder, should 
f)0 


occurs on this shkar, therefore, 
wc remind you that when 
Govind Guicowar assembled 
thousands of foilowcrs and 
killed oim of our servants, and 
took up a position near tho 
Uesideucy, thereon you made 
no observation whatsoever ; 
but when we advanced our 
parties, then you called upon 
us to withdraw them as a pre¬ 
liminary step before yon would 
take any Tneasurcs to check 
Govind Guicowar. If’ thiit bo 
your desire to Bee us insulted 
in everything, and mir'jlnbjcctB 
abused, your conduct un» 
becoming and oppre8si*^^e, and 
the Governor will easily judgo 
whether our conduct has been 
disrespectful, and wlierc tho 
fault lies ; and it is desirable 
you should strictly re-ex.ainino 
the facts now referred to, and 
give an explicit ftoawer to our 
demand, now peremptorily 
peated, that yon will forthwith 
insist on Govind Guicowar 
disbanding his followers, or 
that you will call in the British 
troops and suppress him and 
deliver him a prisoner into out 
haiuls. On this subject we will 
no longer remain content with 
evasive answers (12) ; for if you 
do not forthwith consent to 
compel Govind Guicowar to 
disband bis followers, or sup- 






press liim by ]5ritish force, and 
place his person at our disposal, 
then we will undertake wluit 
is due to our own liouour as a 
Inst resource, which we have 
no longer the power to avoid. 


Tit,vNsr.ATioN of rcpln to the above Memorandum, 
addressed to JJis IJiijhncss the Gtiicowar by (he 
Resident, dated November Mlh, 182!X 

A rvr.u ('ompumknts. 

I received your lliglmcss’ Memorandum rcspoct- 
iug the aflairs of (Jevind Itao (iuicowar, dated 
November upon the IGdi; and your short note, 
re(|uiring- immediate answer to the above, dated on 
the LAth, reached me yesterday. Your Highness 
is aw.'ire that he (your nearest relation) being without 
means of subsistence, from your Highness not furnish- 
ingliiui the income you promised tlirough the mediation 
of the British government to grant him, proceeded 
from his family abode to your palace. At that period 
bad your Ilighiiess done to the prince justice, and 
sent for the other members of his family and 
complied with the rcfjuests which you are pledged 
to meet, no part of those tuimdts would ever have 
occurred ; and, in every view of the case it seems 
to me tljat the whole of these disorders can be attri¬ 
buted only to jonrself; the tnie history is known 
to alt. The authentic documents whicli were inter- 
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wlion the Bombay 

lurnest entreaties, duected the Iteskhmt to negotiate 
a settlement for Ois IUghncss the late Futt< h Sing, 
your elder I>rotliei ’3 family, are at hand for exatiii 
nation ; the agreement 3011 then made you have 
violated in every point for which it. provided, hence 
it would be impossible for the nc.''ident again to 
mediate on your bclialf, and it remains for you to 
act as you think fit. d’his was nnequivocully declared 
to you from tlie outset of this di.sordor, and yon 
have accordijtgly done whatever you pleased without 
remonstrance or remark from this oflice. This being 
the case, the attempts to fix a cause of complaint 
against me, which form the sole object of your 
memorandum, arc utterly groundless. On the l.'lth 
instant the noise of a tumult reached mo, and, whilst it 
was still heard, 3 'our llighne.ss’ karkooii came to me 
with a rne.sstxge, to which I replied in terms ihat 1 
feel satisfied will meet tho approbation of my own 
Gov'crnment. All else that i.s contained in your me¬ 
morandum, and your mode of commenting on my 
ob.servations, arc urdxecoming your IJighncss’ bigi» 
dignity, and the two |.>ropositions you porenijitorily 
demand my compliance with, arc made in the face 
of my repeated assertions that such, or anything 
like them, exceeded the powers vested in me by my 
instructions from Governntent; whilst only one point 
is clearly proved h}' your incmoraiiduni, tJiat your 
sole object is to tlirow the odium of this transaction 
upon the Bombay government, and to push matters 
to extremities against your ncare.et, relation; in this 
your power remains unopposed, but should your 



govoninicnl, at your 
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steps, the burthen of 
any crime that may lie committed, and the disgrace 
and responsibility for any injury tliat may bcdall the 
unoffending- subjects, lie altogether upon your High¬ 
ness. I/'t me, however, earnestly entreat your High¬ 
ness to consider seriously on tljc con.se<|uencc8 of such 
measures l^cforo you proceed to carry them into 
c.'teculion. 

It may Itcbriefly noticed, that eventually Govind Rao 
Guicowar’s conduct a])pcarecl so reprehensible, that he 
was removed from Baroda, and was sent to reside on 
a pension, first at Surat, and atterwards at Ahmed- 
abad. 

Among other causes of complaint against Syiijoo 
was tbe irregular payment of the body of 3,000 horse 
■wliich he was obliged by treaty to maintain in an 
efticient state. 

In the year 1830 therefore, additional districts were 
scfpiestcrcd for this object, and Ainecn-oo-dccnlloossain 
Khan was appointed by the Government to command 
llic contingent. A number of the Guicowar’s pagali- 
dars refusing to submit to his ordens at Sadra, a detach¬ 
ment of troops was scut for, and they and their fol¬ 
lowers expelled. 

At the same time Government directed the Resident 
to maintain a scrupulous kindness of manner toAvards 
Sy.'ijee, to forbear cautiously from every word and 
act that could olTcnd or irritate, and to seize every 
opportunity of conciliation. 

“ 'Ihe Resident was to be free of access to all who 
might desiio to see him, but he 'vas to take no notice 
of any ofSyajcc's proceedings which might be reported 
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im, unless expressed in overt acts of liostility. The 
Resident was not to employ newswriters or secret in¬ 
formers as long as tliere was no alarm for the public 
j>eace. 

“ The Government was aware that a very powerful, 
tliongh erroneous, motive of action Avith Syajee had 
been that Wittiil Kao Dewajee, Avitli the j)rincipal 
holders of the British guarantee, and Sarabliai, the na¬ 
tive Agent, liad formed a conspiracy against him ; that 
they proposed to elevate Govind Rao, and that their 
plans were apjn'oved of by the Residency. This im¬ 
pression it was certain was very prevalent throu^fhout 
Cuzerat and Kattywar.” 


II 


Government Avas conscious that it avouM add to the 
irritation of Syajeeto jmttliemjuestered Mahals under 
Wittul Rao, hut he Avas the only person competent to 
manage tlienr; lie was, however, to be fully instructed 
in the policy of government to restore the districts 
filially to the Guicowar. 

At the same time a great change in the adminis¬ 
tration of political affairs Avas proposed by Sir John 
Malcolm, in a minute dated-. 


The (JovernOr reasoned from liis own large and 
long experience “that the location of mi officer of 
Government at the capital of a prince, the existence of 
a lar^c native establislnncnt attached to such officer, 
tlie employment of neAvsmongers and spies, though 
necessary in tlie progress of the British goverurneiit to 
sujirerne power in India, was pregnant witli incon- 
vcnicuccs and dangers, and had ceased to lx; necessary 
when the Biiiisli supremacy Avas established. 
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nd never shown the least desire to 
contest or deny that supremacy, Guzerat was occupied 
by British troops, and those of the Bnruda state were 
more ready to obey tlie former tlian the latter power.” 
Under such circumstances, “ wliat call was there for a 
continual watcli over his actions and w'rotched counsels. 

“ The reclamation of Syajee to an exercise of ids 
power, whicli would be in accordance with the sj)irit 
as well as the letter of the alliance, was very improbable; 
but after what had passed, it appeared to the Gover¬ 
nor even impossible if tlie Ivesideucy were maintained 
at Bai’oda. 

“ The po.sition of the Resident at Barotla, and the 
minute interference witli the ulfuirs of the Guicowar 
state, which was tlie natural result of the relations be¬ 
tween it and the British govcniineut, had called into 
being a succession of native agents, to whose corrupt 
and interested motives were ascribed, and no doubt 
with justice, an anifde share of those intrigues and 
niisuaderstandiugs which had so long embarrassed 
the alliance.” 

The Governor was decidedly of opinion that “ hence¬ 
forth thei'c should be no native servant at the Resi¬ 
dency of a grade to give him the appearance of any 
'iuHuence. IS one were required but clerks and account¬ 
ants, and all newsmongers and informers should be 
discouraged. The British government had no designs 
which required concealment, .secrecy and a minute 
knowledge of the actious and stmtinients of the Gui 
cowar might occasionally I'C useful, but never in a 
degree to counterbalance the evil clfects of the vslcm. 
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I'lie representatives of rjovcrnnient were Jiot. to be 
iilarned, under the circumstances in whicli the IJaroda 
lit iideucy was placed, for the manner in which they 
had endeavoured to fulfil their duties, bet they had 
failed in doing more than establishing guilt in a prince 
whom it was the earnest desire of Government to re¬ 
claim ; the Governor had found him in a state of mind 
which had frustrated his efforts to win him. Much of 


tJiis failure was duo to the personal character of Syajee, 
acting under dcluclccl hopes, wished by superstition 
and stimulated by avarice; but these ])owerful motives 
would have failed to impel Syajee to the hazards lie 
had, even had he not been alarmed by the real or sup¬ 
posed machinations of his enemies.” 

'riio Governor therefore proposed a course “which 
would dispense with that vigilance which some deemed 
essential, but the absence of which would remove those 
causes of alarm, disgust, and discontent which called 
fora constant and degrading interference.” 

I’lie abolition of the Residency at Baroda, and the 
transfer of communications with (he Guieowar to an 
officer styled Political and .ludicial Commissioner for 
Guzerat, with his head quarters at Ahmcdahad, were 
therefore resolved on, and effected under the .sanction 
of the Government of India in the course of the year. 

On the 21st March 1831 the Earl of Clare suc¬ 
ceeded Sir John Malcolm in tlic government of 
Bombay. 

On the 19tli April 1831, Government constituted 
rt high Criminal Court of .Tustice iu Kattyw-ar, to l>c 
presided over by the Political Commissioner, for tiic 
trial of capital offences in ca.=es where the chiefs were 
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too weiik to inflict tiie needful penalties From fear of 
reprisals by tlieir turbulent subjects. This act was based 
on the general rights of the paramount power, the 
precedent of occasional judicial acts by former govern¬ 
ments, and the necessity of preserving- the peace in the 
pcni)isnla. 

On the 16th February (1831) the Political Com¬ 
missioner reported an abortive conspiracy at Baroda 
to dethrone Syajee, It was said thatSyajee’s relatives, 
and even some of his wives (“ fearing lest Ids policy 
towards the British government should cause the 
downfall of tlic state”) liad jtlotted to seize his person 
and confine him, to visit with condign puidshrnent 
Syajee’s favourites and atlvisers, and, in case of Ids still 
refusing to adopt their policy, to proclaim his son 
Gnnputllao in his stead. The plot was discovered, and 
the conspirators arrested and the ringleaders were 
executed. 

In the course of this year Wittul Rao Dewajee died. 



CHAI>Ti<:R xy. 


LOUD CLARE’S ARRANGEMENTS AT BARODA AND 
IN KATl’TWAB. 


On the 21st October 1830 an important change took 

A D. 1830 - 32 . position of the Guicowar 

subsidiaiy force. Tlie troops in 
Guzerat were combined under the designation of “ tlie 
Northern Division of the Army,” and the ‘Subsidiary’ 
as a separate command was abolished. 

The duties of the General Commanding the 
Northern Division, asregarded the Subsidiary, were con¬ 
fined to receiving the returns, and all arrangements 
connected with their efficiency and discipline; but no 
movement was to be made of any part of this force 
without the concurrence of the Resident or Political 
Commissioner, who was to retain the same power over 
it wherever stationed, as before. 

In this year the practice of interchanging presents 
w'as also abolished. 

On the establishment of the Political Commissioner- 
ship, the Political Agencies at Pahlunpoor and the 
Mahee Kanta were abolished. The Political Agency in 
Kattywar was placed under the supervision of tin* 
Commissioner, and officers were placed in charge of 
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*h of the three clivisioas of the Guioovvar con¬ 
tingent. 

The Earl of Clare assumed the g’overnment of 
Bombay on the 21st March 1831. 

One of his first measures was the constitution of a 
Court of Criminal Justice in Kuftywar; the causes and 
objects of this measure will be found detailed in the 
following letter : — 


No., 549 of 1831. 

PoL/TICAI. DEPARTMliNT. 
To tile Pof.ITlC’AI. COJIMISSIONER foi' GoZERAT. 


Tiomhay Castle, \dth April 1831. 

Sir,— I am diiectod by the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council to communicate to you the fol¬ 
lowing observations and instructions as to the course to 
be pursued for administering the jirovince of ivatty war, 
and for providing a mode of judicial procedure in the 
case of crimes committed by petty independent chiefs 
upon one another, or individuals too strong or iufluen' 
tial to he punished by a chief. 

2. On our first interference in 1807-8 Jjieuteuant 
Colonel Walker promulgated, by an address to the 
chiefs, the objects wc had in view, and |)roclaimed 
that tbi.s was cotifiiied to the settlement of the regular 
payment of their tribute; that no encroachment on 
their landed rights or their independence was contem¬ 
plated, and that the state of |)ossossion and jiower, as 


mhen existed, was to be guaranteed ; and at the same 
time both the British arid Guieowar governments con¬ 
curred iu the policy of abstaining from a spirit of 
aggrandizement, and from every encroachment on the 
rights or posse-ssions of the chiefs. 

3. On the faith of these assurances the chiefs 
entered into the measures suggested to them by agree¬ 
ing to pay a fixed sum annually as bitherto, and also 
passed a security-bond to abstain from any violent 
attacks on each other ; to afford compensation each 
for the acts of his osvn subjects for all injuries sustain¬ 
ed by any chief or any of his subjects; to be respou- 
.sible for criminals taking shelter within his possessions ; 
and also for preventing banditti passing through their 
districts to plunder other territories. 

4, We placed ourselves as the guarantee between 
the several states for the due fulfilment of the above 
conditions, and are therefore when appealed to bound 
to enforce them. 

fi. Had the chiefs of the several petty states been 
capable of fulfilling their obligations the embarrass¬ 
ments that are now experienced would not exist; for 
in the event supposed they would suffice to maintain 
the internal peace of the peninsula, and by their doing 
so wo should have no difficulty in securing its general 
tranquillity and security; but some of the links which 
united the system being now withdrawn by the weak¬ 
ness of several of the chiefs, the means of our doing so is 
impaired to a degree tliat renders the attempts to 
puuish banditti often fruitless and unavailing. 

6. A remedy for this evil is a subject which has 
received the most serious consideration of His Lord- 
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i)ii) Council, The condition of at least two-thirds 
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of the petty states disables them from punishing cri¬ 
minals, as such a proceeding woidd be immediately fol¬ 
lowed by barbarous acts of retaliation on the part of the 
criminal or his tribe, against which the chiefs arc too 
weak to protect themselves. This occasions a great 
proportion of delinquents to escape ; and it is in vain 
nndcr present eircumstances for many of tliese petty 
states to call upon each other to fulfil their obligations 
of faith to preserve the public peace when it is clear 
their doing so would in many cases subject tlieir terri¬ 
tories to plunder in a degree that would inc.apacitate 
them from paying their tribub-. On the other hand 
to take advantage of their weakness for assuming 
possession of ilicir estates, on the grounds that they 
have forfeited them by being incapable to perform the 
duties incumbent on tliem, would be adverse to the 
spirit of our guarantee; wlule to render the weak 
among them in such cases dependent on a chief who 
Jiad power sulhcient to aid them in fulfilling their 
obligations to the British government would be sub¬ 
versive of their independence; nevertheless one or 
other of these measures must be sooner or later adopt¬ 
ed; orinviituo of our paramount control we must 
exercise a general criminal jurisdiction throughout the 
territories of these states, or in all cases wliere it 
is indispensable to do so, either from the weakness or 
inoompetency of its native chiefs, to exercise that 
authorily in a manner that will ensure the public 
peace. 

7. The necessity of our exercising criminal juris- 
ihctiou in the cases alluded to arises out of the pecu- 
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lian'ty of our relations with these states, the ol^ligation 
of oiir guarantee engagements, and the urgency of the 
occasions. It is also a power whieli was exercised by our 
predecessors as lords paramount whenever the preser¬ 
vation of the public peace demanded it. 

8. It appears on distinct evidence that in warious 
cases preceding governments often summoned and 
punished the subjects of petty chiefs in Kattywar 
wiien it became a measure of policy to do so without 
calling upon the chief for that purpose; and in all 
these cases the criminals when brought before tlie 
snbah, as representative of the paramount sovereign, 
were examined and punished, if guilty, by his own 
servants or officers, by which means many of tliose 
petty feuds which have their origin in a spirit of 
revenge and retaliation were avoided. 

9. Alluding to the undefined nature of the power 
exercised by our predecessors in Kattywar, the Honora¬ 
ble the Court of Directors stated in their letter in llie 
Political Department, under date the 15th Sep¬ 
tember 18*24, paragraph 7*2:— 

“ In your 49th paragraph Colonel Walker’s opinion 
that the chiefs were otherwise independent, thougli 
paying n forced tribute, is questioned, an'l an incjuiry 
is intimat<d into the general rights of the British and 
(luicowar governments over the chiefs of Kattywar. 
Itcan scaracly be doubted, however, that the rights 
of the Maliratta governments were whatever they found 
it convenient to claim and had power to enforce. 
The right of preserving the peace of the country (which 
you assumed in paragraph 48) appears here to be 
questionable, and is made to n--t on questionable 
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fedents. If Colonel Walker acted on a supposed 
right, lie did not thereby make it a rcid one. But it 
is at least doubtful if the Mahratta governments in 
point of fact ever claimed more than tribute. There 
is no evidence that they ever interfered to main¬ 
tain the peace of the country, or that they ever .seques¬ 
tered talooks for arrears of tribute. The proposed 
inquiry must therefore necessarily resolve itself into 
this, whetliev we have derived from them the right of 
doing the jn-ocise things whicli they did and nothing 
more, or the right of directing the same general power 
to diti'erent Sjiecific objects according to the diflerence 
of our policy*” 

10. The paramount control over these countries 
must, the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
conceives, carry with it a power euflicient to fulfil the 
guarantees, and to maintain the general peace of the 
peninsula of Katlywar; and it appears quite evident 
that we can only do so by acting in tliose instances as our 
predecessors did. 'Flieir interference to punish out¬ 
rages committed by outlaws and insurgents, which the 
injured parties had not power to do, formed a part of 
tlie o.xisting usages of the country that we guaranteed, 
and to ado})t another course appears contrary to the 
letter and spirit of our cngageinente. 


%L 


11. While a regard to our public faith recom¬ 
mends to us the following steps of our predecessors, 
tliere are undoubtedly considerations arising out of a 
strict construction of these tenures which must render 
our e.'serciso of such a power l»y no means free from 
objection. 
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coiisicltimtions probably did not 
when our guarantee was pledged, and ilie chiefs con¬ 
curred in our arrangements under an expecta¬ 
tion, without doubt, that we should act in the 
same manner as their former superiors had done; 
besides they were at that period used to tlie rule of 
native princes, and in their ignorance never could have 
anticipated tliat they were entering into engagements 
which would subject tliem to forfeiture of their 
lands, to which they are now liable for tlic non-perfor- 
nunce of engagements which, from the actual condi¬ 
tion of their power, they may be and many of them 
are unable to perforin. Of this His Lordship in 
Council is convinced that if we tlo not interpose our 
authority more than we have hitherto done to ter¬ 
minate the recurring outrages against the public jieace, 
this country will either remain infested as at present 
l)y plunderers, or chief by chief will fall into the vortex 
of our ordinary rule—-an event much to be depre¬ 
cated as it w'ill in every view, financial and political, 
be attended with evils : tlie system in its commence¬ 
ment will inspire alarm, and we shall have iiupressions 
of our meditated encroaclinieuts spread along the 
whole of our western frontier, wlicre, from the nature 
of the soil and the population, it is most essential we 
should be regarded as protectors and supporters of 
chiefs, who enjoy their power from, perhaps, an older 
line of ancestry than any in India, 

13. There is no escape from sucli a conscqucuce 
that His I^ordship in Council can contemplate, unless 
we either abandon Kattywar to anarchy, or introduce 
a special autliority suited to cur obligations, to tlie 
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condition of the country, and to the usageg 
character of its inhabitants. 



14. The Right Honorable the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil has therefore resolved to authorize the direct inter¬ 
ference of the British government in the administration 
of criminal justice in Kaltywar, and is accordingly 
pleased to direct that you visit Kaftywar twice annually, 
when all criuiinals who may have been guilty of 
cajiital crimes, snob as robbery and murder in the 
territories of those petty states in which the chiefs 
may be too weak to punish them, will be tried and 
acquitted or sentenced by a court in which you are 
to preside, aided by the Political igent, who has been 
placed under your general authority, and three or four 
chiefs as assessors, snbmittng for the conrirmation of 
Government all such sentences as may'be capital. 


ir», The late Governor (Sir John Malcolm) when 
in ICattywar had much communication upon the 
subject, of a trial of this description with the Acting 
IMitiCal Agent (Mr. Rhine) and with natives the 
most conversant in the habits and acttial situation ot 
that country, and found all of the same opinion upon 
this point, which they deemed quite essential to the 
preservation of peace and order, and agreed witli liirn 
that without some such arrangements we could not 
fulfil our guarantee of preserving the peace of the 
country, or promote its general improvement, it 
would no doubt add greatly to our inliuence and 
power, but that is desirable as long as it does not 
supersede the authority of the princes and chiefs 
of Kattvwav in their internal administration. 
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III submitting to you the above observations, 
the Right Honorable the Governor in Council requests 
that you will favor him at an early period Avitli a report 
specifying the details of the system, the introduction of 
which is now sanctioned, and the effects of its opera¬ 
tion as regards the feelings of the chieftains, and the 
state of crime in the peninsula* 


Towaids the end of tlio year 1831, the Governor 
passed several clays at Baroda, en route to Ajmcre, to 
inect the Governor General (Lord W. Bentinck). The 
following Minutes, dated 3rd Decemoer 1831 and I8tji 
Jiinuary 1832, describe the impressions with which 
Lord Clare proceeded to the negociatiou with Syajee 
Hao wliicii foilow'edi 


MINUThi, (Idled 3rd December 1831, bij the Laiil of 

Clake. 

The Board is aware that, in consequence of an ur 
gent request made by His Highness tlie Guicowar, I 
conseutc^d to make a visit to his capital on n;y way to 
Ajineer, and 1 accordingly remained at Baroda six days, 
during which time I had three public and as many 
private interviews with His Highness, and though, 
as miglit be expected, nothing definitive or con¬ 
clusive wms done at them, still, upon the whole, 
they Averc satisfactor)’, and 1 should Impe may prove 
a prelude to a better understanding between tJie two 
governments. 
i>i 
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chief object iu passitify (necessarily hastily} 
■migh Baroda, waste hear in pereon what His High¬ 
ness had to say and to propose in regard to those 
questions which liavc led to the sequestration of his 
territories ; and I conceive I acted in the spirit of the 
instructions lately received from the Honorable Court, 
to try and re-establish an amicable understanding 
with the Guicowar, by meeting and treating that prince 
with the utmost distinction and consideration, I ac¬ 
cordingly evchanged presents with him, paid him and 
icceived from him visits of ceremony, and did all in 
my power to show him and his subjects, that though 
the British government had been driven to harsh 
measures towards him, I tvas actuated by a friendly 
feeling for a native state (the only one be it always 
remembered of the Mahratta powers which has on the 
most trying occasions been invariably steady in its 
alliance with the Honorable Company). 1 had besides 
another object in view. I wished under any cir¬ 
cumstances to effect a personal reconciliation between 
the heads of the two governments, for though I can¬ 
not pretend to know anything of native courts, 1 am 
quite sure mankind is mankind from Cliina to Peru, 
actuated by the same or nearly the same feelings, pas¬ 
sions, and prejudices, and that it would be quite use¬ 
less to attempt to begin a negotiation (supposing u 
favourable opportunity for negotiation to arrive during 
the time of my filling my present siruation) without, 
from the first interview I had with the Guicow'ar, 
showing a disposition on my part to ti’eat, him with 
the utmost attention and respect, and to listen patientl)'^ 
to all he had to say. 




two soquestraiious 
of the debt due to oevtaiu 
bankers for tho payment of Avhich we are guarantee, 
and one to secure the regular payment of the con¬ 
tingent of 3,000 liorse. 

In respect to the first sequestration. His Highness 
spoke a good deal about his adherence to his obliga¬ 
tions, and the hardship of our interference, which, 
however, he distinctly acknowledged our right to 
exercise ha<l he broken faiili wdth his creditors ; so 
much had already passed between the Government, 
Syajec, and the Resident on this question, I thought 
it unnecessary to enter into it, further than to tell His 
Highness in a general way that, had the obligations 
been maintained on his part, Government would not 
have taken the measures he alluded to. 

On this topic His Highness spoke with considerable 
Avarrath. dwelt particularly on the loss he sustained 
from the sequestration, which increased every day, and 
expressed his readiness to pay whatever balance Avas due 
to the hankers. I told him that the first thing to 
be done was the preparation of tho accounts of tlie 
sequestration, and as Ire afiirmerl that none liad been 
rendered him, I assured hini 1 should make inquiries at. 
Ahinedabad, and take care that they were sent to him 
Avhile I should be prepared to attend to any observa¬ 
tions he had to offer upon them. Till then, however, 
1 told him 1 could not inform him further of my 
views about the payment of the loan, Avliich he must 
know, involved a great and long agitated question, 
which required and should receive, the fullest con¬ 
sideration from me. 
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Guicowar at one of our interviews comj 
o(nll)» of the wa^ in which certain individuals, who 
have our personal g'uaraiitee had abused it, and treated 
hira, making use of the British name to annoy uthI 
vex their sovereign, and he asked me what, under such 
(iircumstancea, 1 would have Ijimdo. I told His High¬ 
ness it was quite impossible for me to explain to him 
generally what line of conduct I would have him pur¬ 
sue, but that he might rest assured 1 wouid do all in my 
power toupiiold his authority over hisowm subjects; but 
that, unless I knew the circumstances of each particidar 
case, r could not give him any decided opinion. He 
then alluded to tiie case of the pretender Govind Rao, 
who, having got together a hand of mercenaries from 
a house close to the lute Britisli Residency, had for 
montiisset his autliority at defiance in Ijis own capital. 
1 told him I regretted tlie circumstance as much as he 
did : that tiie cciulnct of Govind Rao could not be 
justified, and that Sir .lolin Malcolm on his arrival at 
Baroda in 1830 had at once sent away the pretender 
Govind Rao, and had restored the tranquillity of tlie 
capital. The Guicowar then said to mo, “ Has not 
Govind Rao from his misconduct now forfeited your 
guarantee?’' To this I replied that, until 1 inquired 
further into the circumstances of the case from Mr. 
Williams, 1 could give no decided answer. 

His Highness complained much of the contingent 
being taken out of his hands, saying, it had been kept 
up bj' him as regularly in respect to pay and equip¬ 
ment ns hud been usual in former times. If it was so 
inelRcieiit as it had been represented to be, “ how 
happened if,” said His Highness, ” that it invariably 
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ited file approbation of the former Resitb'iils, Colon^ 
Walker and Major Carnac;” and as an evidence of 
its tdiiciency and fidelity to the British govciTiment, 
he appealed to the services it had performed in the 
field when it co-ojierated with our troojis in Kuttywar, 
Malwa, and other occasions. During our Interview 
His Highness usually spoke in a cool and easy way) 
butwhen the contingent was alluded to, which he called 
bis “ Foux” or army, his countenance became animated, 
and the tone of his voice loud and earnest. He dwelt 


upon the heavy expense which the present arrange¬ 
ment entailed upon liim, and he begged me to remem¬ 
ber that, in addition to the troops we had employed, 
he had to secure a provision for the numbers who for¬ 
merly belonged to this force, but had lately taken their 
discharge, or, as he expressed it, been driven liy violence 
from its ranks. The number who adliered to iiim vrere, 
be said, very considerable, and he solicited me to ask 
them if they had not been always satisfied with liis 
conduct towards them. In conclosion. His Highness 
observed that, if we were not satisfied with tlie manner 
in which ho had kept up the contingent, he wa., pre¬ 
pared to adopt somQ other plan, and w< ultl, if we 
wished it, pay them regularly every month. 

Syajee continually referred to the treaty, contending 
he had not violated it, and complaining of the hard¬ 
ship of treating him as if he had done so. I gave 
him the same general kind of answer to his questions 
regarding the loan, as I did those that related to 
the horse, telling him that I had come to Barodsi 
merely at his request, and that I could not enter 
minutely into questions that would require so much 
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discuss diiririg so short a visit; but he might 
rest assured tliiit I was determined to hear everything 
he had to say, to inquire fully into his representations, 
and to sec that the terms of the treaty were fulfilled 
by the British government. He would fain have had 
more specific answers, but appeared very well satis¬ 
fied with what I said ; manifested a good humour, wliich, 
from all 1 can learn, he is too often a stranger to, and 
expressed iiimself much pleased with the manner in 
which 1 received hini, which I, of course, desired to be 
as kind and conciliatory as possible. 

In proof of bis good feeling, I may mention an oc¬ 
currence Avhich hajipenc'd the day but one bcPoi’e I left 
Baroda, which afforded me a good deal of pleasure. 1 
allude to the release of Jhaii Mahomed, jernedar, one 
of the pirincipal officers of the contingent, and a sirdar 
of rank, Avho had been placed in confinement by Syajee 
(as I think has been reported to Government by Mr. 
M411iams), during a visit to his friends .at Baroda. 
Jhan Mahonied had resorted in vain to every means 
of obtaining his liberty, and had even induced the 
Political Commissioner’s representative (Captain Ire¬ 
dell) to intercede with Ilis Highness in his behalf. 
The jeniedar made daily representations to me, which 
I steadily refused to listen to (conceiving that 1 ought 
not to interfere betrveen the Guicowar and his subjects), 
when I ascertained that His Highness, thluking that 
hts release rvouhl be agreeable to me, had, of his own 
accord, removed tlie guard placed over the jemedar’s 
house, and I instructed Lieutenant Colonel Burford to 
use his best cndear'ours to induce His Highness to 
Mlow him to return to the contingent. 
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I circulate with this Minute a trauslatiou of the 
memorandum which the Guicowar sent to me on the 
(lay of iny arrival at Baroda. 


(Signed) Clare. 


J. Romeb. 

W. Newnham. 
J. SuTUERLAND. 


Camp Mahnoodabad, 3rd December 1831. 


MINUTE, dated 18/A January 1832. 

As on my return to Baroda the Guicowar will cer¬ 
tainly require a definitive answer from rne to his offer 
to pay the bankers and to have his districts restored 
to him, I am anxious to learn the .sentiments of niy 
colleagues on tlie subject before iny next interview with 
His Highness. tr 

It is unnecessary for me to state how very desirable 
it is to restore a good understanding with the Gui¬ 
cowar, for, independent of the unfavourable impression 
against us, wliich our apparently harsh measures have 
made on tlie minds of every native, I am afraid that 
no party has been or is ever likely to be benefited by 
them. 

When the first sequestration was made in March 
1 828, it was calculated that in five years the debt would 
be liquidated. It now appears by Mr. Williams’ cal¬ 
culations that we have no hope of paying it off for five 






years more, and I confess, judging from past expe¬ 
rience, I have little hope, under the present system, of 
its being paid off so soon. 


In tlie mean time nothing can be more disadvan¬ 
tageous to tlio British government, to the Guicowar, 
and the jiopulution of the districts, than the present 
state of affairs; as the country de jure belongs to the 
Ctuicowar, but is de facto ours, it is difficult to say under 
what code of laws it is governed. Its lawful sovereign 
having protested against the serpiestration, will not, 
])eiliaps catinof, interfere to punish criminals living 
A\itliiu tlie districts which have been taken from him ; 
and, according to our Regulatiotis, it does tiot appear , 
to me that they are amenable to our courts, so that 
tln re is, 1 may almost 80 }% a general immunity of 
crime thronghout them, generating as a necessary 
consequence an unbounded licence, which, unless 
sjveedily checked, will eventually demoralize the 
whole population, and the contagion of it will infallibly 
extend iiffo the Company's territory. 

In addition to this enormous evil, the inhabitants do 
not know to whom they belong—whetiier they are the 
subjects of the British govern merit or of the Guicowar,—■ 
and one of them said very truly not long since to an 
officer in our service, “ we have a tank oii one side of 
us, and a well on die other, and we are sure to fall 
into one or the other.” This gives a very good de¬ 
scription of fjteir actual condition, and of the state of 
uncertiunty in which they are placed ; but it is one 
from which I hope, for the sake of the welfare of this 
tine country, they will be soon relieved. 
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Very many, indeed, 1 believe I may say the major¬ 
ity, of the inhubitants would be very glad to learn that 
we'had i)ermanently taken possesion of the distriets; 
for our rule and oursystemare iuGuzerat incomparably 
better than any, even the best native rule itt India , but 
as there is no intention whatever, and never was, of 
adding to our territory one beegah belonging to the 
Guicowar, the sooner we can restore the sequestrated 
districts (British faith to every individual being kept 
inviolate), the better it will be for the British name 
and for the whole of Guzerat. 

When 1 was at Alunedabad, the Political Commis¬ 
sioner brought to me by my desire the principal shroffs, 
and I put the question to tliein whetlier it would not 
be much more for their advantage to receive their 
money from the Guicowar, to be reconciled to their 
sovereign, and to return to tlicir native city, Baroda, 
tlian to remain in their present situation at variance 
with the Guicowar, until we had been enabled to pay 
tire amount due. They all admitted the pecuniary loss 
th.>y sustained living away from Baroda, and that they 
would be very glad to receive their money and to 
return there, provided they could be secured ag.nnst 
ill-treatment from His Migbness. 1 informed thenn 
that, at all events after they had been paid by 
tlic British government or by the Guicowar, no one 
who had not a personal bhandaree would have 
any claim on us; hut I assured them all (though with¬ 
out making any engagement) 1 would at all times, now 
and hereafter, use my good offices with the Guicowar 
to treat them all wiih the utmost consideration : be¬ 
sides, I remarked to them, His Highness was an able 
53 


very well it was not his 
interest to alienate, some of his wealthiest subjects, whose 
presence at Barotla would be of such benefit to the 
caf)ital. The interview was a very satisfactory one. 
My object was not to bind tlie bankers on a sudden to 
any specific engagement; that would, 1 conceive, have 
been unwise and unfair on my part; but 1 was anxious 
to learn fioin a personal conference with tliera wbat 
was their real disposition on the subject, and 1 am 
happy to say they appeared to me to be not only not 
disinclined to receive tliciv money whenever it sliall be 
offered to them, but tliat they are convinced whenever 
n satisfactory settlement can be made, they must be in 
a better situation llian they are in iioav at Ahmedai)ad. 
Mr. Williams told me that tlie manager of one of the 
great firms, that of Hurry Bucktee, told him tiiey were 
ruined living away from Baroda, where they had private 
claims on individuals amounting to, I think he said, 
near twenty or thirty lacs of Rupees, not one pice of 
which could they now recover. 1 am anxious to call 
tlic attention of the Board to the feeliiigs and wishes 
of the bankers, as certainly, from wbat I had heard, 
I believed before I saw them they woidd not willingly 
receive their money, even if it were ofl'ered to them. 
iMy next step was to call on the Political Commissioner 
for a copy of the agreement with the bankers, in order 
that 1 inigbt ascertain whether there was anything in 
it which made it imperative on the British government 
not to pay them before a certain time. 

I have accordingly read again and again t!ie engage¬ 
ments with attention, and it is my opinion there is no 
stipulation whatever in it which can be construed into 
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an agreement that the money shall not be paid off till 
seven years from November 1826. 'I'he paper enclo¬ 
sure (B., No. 2) stales that the sum borrowed shall 
be paid year by year, so that in the said seven years 
the loan and interest thereon may be liquidated ; but 
not one word is said that the whole shall not be liqui¬ 
dated before the expiration of seven years. Tliere is a 
clear engagement that tlie money shall be repaid within 
seven years, and we are bound to see that engagement 
fulfilled ; but surely, if it had been intended that the 
debt should only be paid off by annual instalments, as is 
always usual in such cases, it would have been so spe¬ 
cified. But that no such stipulation was even contem¬ 
plated, is I think quite evident from Mr. Elpliinstone s 
letter dated September 8 th, 1827, theyearafter the money 
was borrowed, in which (1 circulated the copy of the 
letter and the translated copy) he states, addressing the 
Giiicowar:—“ But the way to abolish all chance of inter¬ 
ference will be at once to pay off the debt.” I think 
therefore, even supposing any objection to be started by 
the bankers, I have a right to say to them, “ No, I do not 
see it written in your bond,” and in the course of their 
conference with me they never alluded to such a stipu¬ 


lation. 

It seems to me therefore, from tlie best^ consideration 
that I have been enabled to give the sulqect, the ques¬ 
tion (supjwsing the Guicowar ready to pay the money, 
which he says he is) resolved itself purely into a ques¬ 
tion of account, and 1 have now to consider what are the 
demands we have against him. 

According to Mr. Williams’ statement of the debt 
originally guaranteed, there will be up to 1831-32, that 
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the end of the fourth year since the fresh seqiies- 
ti'utioii, a balance due to the bankers amounting to Its. 
32,25,109-0-3. The accounts of the two first years 
are before tiie Bo iril. Why the accounts of tlie third 
year liave not been long since furnislied I cannot say. 
Be this however as it may, I have desired tlie Political 
Commissioner to send them in without delay, and to 
furnish a copy to the Gnicowar for his in formation, 
e.^plaiiiing to His lliglinoss the causes of the large 
deduction from the receipts, and showing the actual 
cost of mauagement, of which he complains so much, 
and, I fear, so justly; and to accompany the wlude 
with an c.<iiinato of the total amount of debt which 
he (Mr. Williams) expects will be liquidated up to 
March next; and I Inive desired that a duplicate of 
the account scut to the Guicowar may also be sent 
to me. 

I do not anticipate any objection on the part of 
IIi.s IJi gliness to the amount of the original guaran¬ 
teed debt. That, I. understand he has always admitted : 
hut I must be prepared for many objections to tlie 
expenses incurred, and, as the sequestration of his 
territory was forced on the British government by 
the non-fnlHlmcnt of his engagements, 1 do not con¬ 
ceive the Guicowar has any right to say it would have 
produced more ha<l it been left with liim ; for, as we 
<lid not wish to occupy it, so, under the circum¬ 
stances of the sequestration, we have, perhaps, made 
a.s mueli of it as the uncertain nature of our rule 
permitted u? to make. 'I’here are, however, certain 
other c'laims of a diBerent nature, some guaranteed 
and some mignarantecd, which must be settled. 
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the first place, I am of opinion that all unguar 
nntccd claims must bo struck out of the account, as 
Ave are not calhd upon to insist on their payment. 

'J here are five principal heads of cimrge against 
the Guicowar, Avhich, us far as 1 can learn, were not 
taken into calculation at the time of the first seques¬ 
tration, besides some others of iniiior importance, all 
of which nmst be settled before the districts seques¬ 
tered can be restored, for it is my opinion that if 
possible we should not leave any one cause'for dispute 
or discussion hereafter, in order that having once got 
rid of all bhandaroe engagements, we should never 
again be driven to take possession of another beeguh 
of the Guicow'ar’s dominions. 

Tile first and heavie.st. item is the claim of the firm 
of flurry* Bliucktee for old arrears, amounting' to up¬ 
wards of 40 lacs, but Avliich Mr. Williams calculates 
may be reduced to one half. Upon reading some of the 
papers, it seems to me very extraordinary tliat when 
Mr. Elpbinstone, in the year 18’i0, raised t'le three 
loams to free the Guicowar’s government from its em- 
banassnient, this claim tvas not then made. It 
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appears to have been purposely kept back by an under- 
slaiidiug between the Guicowar and the firm ; and upon 
looking closely into the nature of our biiandarecs, it 
appears to me that, according to the terms of it, we are 
merely bound, as Mr. Williams expresses it, to see 
‘‘that all old deiiiands shall be fairly adjusted.” All 


then that we arc pledged to do is to see a fair settle¬ 
ment of the claim. I think therefore it will he sufH- 
cientthut 1 should insist on Ilis lliglmess sulmiitting 
the adjustment of his claim to a punchayet of the 
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,«j)ectable bankers at Baroda, and that both parlies 
should bind themselves to abide by tlieir award, or to 
such other mode of settlement as may be agreed on 
by both parlies. 

'I’lie next item of charge is the claim of Bulwunt 
Rao Giiicowar, which we are also pledged to see adjust¬ 
ed, and I propose to pursue the same course respecting 
this deinaud on tlie Guicowar, amounting to upwards 
of 10 lacs of Rupees. 

'J’hc third item is tlte claim made by the fanners 
of the septennial leases for losses, amounting, according 
to Mr. Williams’ letter,9th December 1831, to upwards 
of twenty lacs, under two ditferent heads. As we 
guaranteed the leases, and afterwards made the farmers 
give them up, we are bound to see that they shall not 
lose hy their bargain ; but they must prove what they 
have really lost, and agree to abide l.y the award of a 
punchayet, or by some other fair inode of determining 
the amount of their loss. 


The fourth item is a charge for expenses incurred in 
taking possession of the sequestered districts. 1 will 
not here stop to inquire whether there was any neces¬ 
sity for assembling a large military force for that 
purpose, wben there was no appearance of resistance. 
As a measure of precaution it was probably justified, 
and the charge unfortunately is very considerable, 
amounting to upwards of five lacs of rupees by Mr, 
Williams’ account, to which must be added, I believe, 
a large sum for expenses incurred since that account 
was made up, and here arises a question Avhich I find 
some difficulty in deciding. 
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do not think the Gnicowar should be alloTeed 
to object to the charge incurred for taking Military 
possession of bis territory, nor, perhaps, to thec.-xpense 
of keeping our troops in it for a year subsequent 
to the sequestration; hull have considerable doubts 
■whether we have any right to make the Guicowar pay 
any further expense on the head for batta to the 
troops, or other charges incurred, beyond probably the 
salary given to the two British officer,s commanding 
the secpicstcred districts north and south of Baroda, 
whose presence may be required, considering the 
anomalous character of our rule over them, for main¬ 
taining the peace of the country. 

I confess I have strong doubts whether we can fairly 
make the Guicowar pay any part of the expense of 
our regular troops, employed in his districts beyond the 
time, when it was quite manifest there was no inten¬ 
tion on the part of l]i.s liigliness to resist our occupa¬ 
tion of them; and if I allow a year since March I82H, 
I think I may statewith confidence tliat from March 1 829 
our troops could not have been required in those dis¬ 
tricts for any other purposes than were required of them 
previous to the first sequestration, and that being the 
case, on what plea can we cliarge the Guicowar with the 

cost of keeping them there ? 

By treaty tlie Guicowar ceded to us territory for the 
payment of a subsidiary force; by treaty wc bound 
him to maintain, in a .state of efficiency, 3,000 horse, to 
act wlien required with the subsidiary force; and hav¬ 
ing takeni the contingent horse from him, 1 conceive 
we are bound to keep the country' in a state of tran¬ 
quillity without any further demand of a military 
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ature on the Guicowar, unless it can be proved he has 
attempted to resist oiir measures. 

1 sliall be extremely glad to learn the fientiinonts of 
my eolleagiieson this and on every other question cou- 
iieeted witii the several points to Avhich 1 have directed 
their attention, for the charge of the troops ever since 
March lti29 must be consideraljle, and if it can bo fairly 
charged from that time to the day when we shall re¬ 
store his districts to the Guicowar, the demand must 
undoubtedly be insisted on ; but if, on the other liand, 
it shall appear that tlie cliai'ge from that time is not a 
necessary consequence of the sequestration, the British 
name requires that no joart of it shall be borne by the 
Guicowar, and in considering tliispavt of the question, 
I must call the attention of my colleagues to this fact, 
that we Inve had near 400 of the contingent horse do¬ 
ing duty at Kaira and Alirnedahad at the Guieowar’s 
expense, and had they been employed under the two 
British otlicers in command of the districts north and 
south of Baroda, 1 have strong doubts whclhcr any 
necessity would have existed for keeping out, at all 
events, so groat a number of mtr regular troops. Can 
Ave, tiieref’ore, actitig on principles of good faith, make 
the ( juicowar |)iiy his own horse for doing duty in our 
districts, and also charge him with tlie expenses of our 
regular troops employed in hissecpiestercd territory 

Tlie fifth item of charge is a neninook of about 
Rs. 60,000 per annum, besides a pagah of 110 horse, 
guaranteed by Sir John Malcolm in I'^ebnuiry 18.30, to 
the late Vittul Uao Dewajee and his adopted son. 

I beg to call the particular attention of the Board to 
this charge. It appears that Mr. Elphinstone, so late 
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^Septcniber 1827, iufoj'nicd the Guicowar by letter 
hat he uiight reduce Vittul Rao’s salary, as it did no t 
oriceru the British government, and at a time when 


our relations with the Giiicowar government were ou 
a far more friendly footing than they were in 1830 


when his snccessor granted it. 

I do not think the services and good conduct of the 
late Vittul Rao bear at all upon the question of our 
right of forcing the Guicowar to give him and his 
family .such an enormous income. Being the stronger 
power, wo can undoubtedly oblige the Guicowar to 
obey our orders; but, unless might can be called right, 
I cannot understand how we can with justice force 
him to pay the uemnook to this family. I shall cer¬ 
tainly do my best to induce the Guicowar to give his 
consent, but as he has invariably called Vittul Rao a 
traitor, I believe he would rather do anything than 
sanction the grant which was made to him w'itliouthis 
concurrence, and in the event of his refusal, are we, with 
the strong arm of power, to force him to acijuiesce 
in it ? or is the* account of the nerauook with the pagah 
of horse, little less than a lac of rupees annually, to be 
charged to the British government ? 1 consider this 
question to he one of the most embarrassing which 
govern men t has to decide; and J am astoni.shcd that my 
predecessor could have involved us in such an engage¬ 
ment to the adopted son and family of the late Vittul 
Rao ; for, even supposing his services to the Guicowar 
government were ten times greater than Sir John 
Malcolm has stated them to be, why was the British 
government called upon to reward those services by 
guaranteeing such an income for ever to his adopted 
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and his heirs ? I %visli to see iho roasons (if any) on 


record which induced Sir John Malcolm to commit the 
B ritish govornmcnt. If I am to argue the question on 
the broad principle of justice, I am bound to say that 
vSirJohn Malcolm having committed the British go¬ 
vernment, the British faith must be kept inviolate; 
but that if theGuicowar refuses his consent, we cannot 
force him to comply, and the amount must be a charge 
against us, and referred for final decision to the Honor¬ 
able Court, d’be letter above alluth tl to from Mr. 
Elphiustone was sent to me by the Guicowar. I sliall 
ask to see the original when I go to Baroda, and I have 
sent to the office of tlio Persian Secretary in Bombay 
for a copy of it, if it shall prove to he genuine. 

The other claims against the Ouicowar arc of a 
less important nature, and miyq 1 imagine, be settled 
without any difficulty. 

I have stated fully to the Boaid all that occuis 
to jdie on this part of the subject, and I will now 
proceed to state the course which I propose to pur-siic 
when I go to Baroda. 

Assuming that the Ouicowar is ready to pay the 
demands we have against him, and tliat there is no 
olijection to discharge them at once, I proj)ose to 
accept his offer, and to give him back his districts 
whenever he shall have satisfied the claims, the pay¬ 
ment of which w'C have guaranteed; and 1 sliall 
think myself fairly entitled to call u]Jon His Highness 
to give a general indemnity for tlie past to the bank¬ 
ers atid others who, since the misunderstanding 
arose between the two governments, have remained 
with us, and I shall put before the Guicowar in the 
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liglu the wise policy (as the basis of a gooc 
jrstanding) of drawing a veil over the jmsl, and 
the welfare and prosjierity of his fine country,and 
the liappiness of his subjects, require that there 
should he on all sides a general and cordial recon* 
ciliation. 


It is impossible for rnc to say whether I sliall he 
enabled to do even any thing tovavds the attainment 
of this most desirable object; but, at all events, 1 think 
our good name in the country requires that we should 
endeavour to, if possible, bear those persons harmless 
who have preferred our service to that of the Guico- 
wnr, whether they have or have not a personal bhan- 
dery from us. 

7’he next sidiject to which I beg to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Board, and on which I am anxious to 
learn the sentiments of my colleagues, is the very 
embarrassing question of the second sequestration of 
the Guicowar’s districts in March 1830,—a proceeding 
wliich, in the letter from the Honorable Court, dated 
the 4th September 1831, is thus described : “ A seques¬ 
tration continued from year to year is practically a for¬ 
cible appropriation of the sequestered districts in the 
most disadvantageous manner, for it must keep alive a 
feeling of irritation in the Guicowar government, and 
at the same time affords no means of giving a stable 
administration to the people.” 

In these sentiments of the Honorable Court I fully 
concur, and my late tour through the secpjcstered dis¬ 
tricts has quite convinced me that they were dictated 
by sound policy and a thorough knowledge of all the 
mischief of the measure so justly condemned at home 
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tlie 6th paragrapli of the despatcli quoted above. It is, 
however, very easy to see aed to lament the evil, but it 
by no means follows it is so easy to escape from it. 

By a treaty, dated the 0th November 1817, the 
Guicowar is Imuncl to maintain 3,000 horse in an 
efficient state aiul fit for service, and if he does so, by 
t reaty we cannot keep forcible possession of his territory. 
Now the question arises, as the stipulations of that 
treaty it is alleged have never been ob-served by His 
Higliness (and of this fact, I l)elieve, there is abundant 
proof), how are we to act to enforce a due observance 
of it in future ? 


If we keep possession of certain districts to cover the 
expense of the contingent horse, we shall entail upon 
the country all the evils so well and forcibly described 
in the paragraph I have quoted from the letter of the 
Honomblo Court; and il, on the other hand, depending 
on the Gnicowar’s word, we give n|) his districts, I am 
afraid the experience of tlie past tells us, in the words 
of my pretleeessor in his note on the subject to the 
Guicowar, “ that promises made and broken so often re¬ 
garding this contingent can no longer meet attention,” 
and that we have no reasonable expecuition of seeing 
tbi.s force in an efficient state of the payment aud 
formation, if it is left altogether to His Highness. 

I assume, therefore, that the former infraction of 
the treaty by the GuicoAvar gives ns, according to tlie 
stipulations of the treaty, a clear right to take dfoe- 
tuul measuve to secure the regular performance of 
it in future, before we consent to give back the seques- 
tcied districts. 



It is my ictentiop, in the first place, in oheilitenco 
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to the orders of the Court, to try and induce vdie 
Guicowar to cede territory for the payment of 2,00*0 
horse, and thus relieve His Highness from one-thirU 
of the expense he ought to incur. This will be beyond 
II doubt the most desirable settlement of the question 
for both governments; but I confess I have little 
expectation of imlucing the Guicowar to consent to 
it. He considers the contingent as his army, and, 
independent of the reluctance all natives feel to code 
territory, his pride will probably prevent bim from 
abandouina: all control over two-thirds of his armed 
force, even though he will have the undivided 
command of the remaining third without any 
interference from us. As, however, the boon 
offered is a very great one, and as, in addition to it, 
we propose to effect a s-iving to the Guicowar from 
riie 720 Molikguerry horse, for Kattywar, Rewckanta 
and Maliikanta of 2G5 bor.«e, possibly his love of 
moi.ey, and his extreme anxiety to get back his dis¬ 
tricts, may induce the Guicowar to accept the 
terms offered to him, and in tins event we must 
consider what districts we shall require His Highncs.s 
to cede in addition to his share of flie Kattywar tri- 
liutes, which, according to the orders of the Honorable 
Court, are, in the first place to be taken. On this sub¬ 
ject I will consult the Political Commissioner, and 
report what he says to the Board. 

If the Guicowar shall prove obstinate, and shall 


refuse to cede any portion of his territory, we must, | 


I think, require him to give the security of some 
substantial bankers at Baroda for the regular montlily 



lent and equipment of the horse according to the 
, and certain regulations must he issued which 


the (iiiicowar must bind himself to observe to secure 
t’ae luture elhciency ol the contingent. To the 
subject of the contingent and to the way in which it 
IS raised, 1 propo.se sliortly calling the attention of the 
Hoard, and stating to them how I consider it may be 
made a more eliicient force than it is at present or 
than it ever will be, if the present system shall he 
continued. 

1 have stated at, I fear, great length my views and 
opinions on the. various topics connected with our 
jircsent relation with the Cluicowar, and 1 trust to have 
the advantage of the advice and experience of my col¬ 
leagues before 1 sliall begin the discussitm with Mis 
Highness. 1 cannot hope to settle in a moment such a 
coni[)licated ipiestion, nor am I at all sure that 1 shall 
find His Highness inclined to listen to reason when I 
begin to enter into a detailed statement of the whole 


question in dispute l.etween the two goveruments. 
li is not my intention to attempt to do anything in a 
luirry, or if the Guicowar refuses my proposal, to give 
np the business without again and again attempting to 
bring matters to a favourable conclusion, by putting 
everything before him in the fairest and most concilia¬ 
tory manner; but as I cannot pretend to know how an 
obstinate and possibly misguided native prince should 
be managed, I confess I shall begin the negotiation 
^ith very great doubts of being enabled to bring it 
to a favourable conclusion ; but, in obedience to the 
orders I have received to attempt to restore an amicable 
understanding betw'een tlie two governments, I will 


'certainly make the attempt, beiiisf (jjuite convinced that 
although the severe measures to which rny predecessor 
was driven were probably at the time absolutely neces¬ 
sary, they have entailed the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences on this fine country, from which it is our duty 
to relieve it with the least possible 

Clauk. 

Camp Ajmeer, \^th Janvary 1832. 


MINUTE by the Honorable Mr, Sutiierlani). 

Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1403. 

Bombay, Gth February 1832, 

The subject of tlie Right Honorable President’s Mi¬ 
nute, of the 18th idtinio, from Ajmeer, on the affairs of 
the Baroda state, is of the utmost importance, and 
is to me the most serious that can engage the at¬ 
tention of this Government. The lamentable embar¬ 
rassment into wliicli the two Governments liave fallen 
is disadvantageous to tlie character of each, and, more¬ 
over, involves the happiness of the population of ex¬ 
tensive districts. I am rpiite aware that this unfortu¬ 
nate state of things entirely proceeded from the perverse 
disposition, of a prince, who with hi.s family, owes every¬ 
thing to the British government; gratitiule and honour 
appear to be unknown to him, and it is now only, afte. 
having felt the full force of the chastisernent which 
circumstances led us to inflict on him, and which set 
almost to liis resources and power, that he is found 






Repentant, and, so far as present professions are to 


be relied on, would retrace liis stops. 

The tone of the Guioowai’srcind, v/hich has hitliertu 
resisted all endeavours to bring him to reason, must 
now be chastised, and induce him to bend to proposi* 
tions calculated to restore to liim his country and benefit 
liirnself and his people. I am therefore sanguine of the 
success of His Lordship, in the acconiplishment of the 
object he has in view ; for, as no period could be better 
fitted tban the present, there could be no autiiority 
hatter calculated to undertake the nnravehnont of such 
confusion as his l.ordship, I hail therefore with great 
satisfaction the opportunity that has enabled the (lui- 
cowar to invito Ilis Ijordship to a personal interview 
at his capital, and consider His Lordship’s call to 
Ajracer to be most fortunate, if unattended w'ith any 
other public advantage, than overcoming difilculties, 
to a fair settlement of difi'erences that have accumulated 


for years past. 

It will be uuneccssar}'^ for me to look further into the 
subject at this time, than to state my opinion on the 
several points referreil to us ; 1 shall therefore confine 
myself to so doing. 

It appears to me undeniable that years must ela| sc 
before hope can be held out of e.\tiicating the two 
o-overuTueuts by a maintenance of the present arrange- 
meut, and on every account it will be better for all con¬ 
cerned, to adjust differences, and restore the country 
under seejuestration as soon as possible on the principles 
laid down by His l/ordsliip. 

A - the arrunsement was for the benefit of the Gui- 
CO war, to which the bankers merely lent their a.ssist- 
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lenders, I do not apprehend that Ih-hisli 
faith V, 'Oil Id be compi’omiscd by repaying to tiiein 
the full amount of what may be due to them before 
the period on which tlie septennial leases would have 
expired, particularly as already three leases have 
given way to a different arrangement, so that part 
of the engagement having been broken, there can be 
no reason for considering so mncli as remains to be 
dependent on the terras of the leases in regard to time. 
I consider wbat remains to l>e purely a matter of 
money dealing, wherein there was no specific stipu¬ 
lation that the several sums should not be repaid at 
any previous period when funds bcoame available 
for this purpose. li the lea.s(!s were infringed on any 
principle, it was that the British government sliould 
sec the bankers paid within the ti rin named in them. 
This only they would liave a right to dernand on the 
expiration of the seven ycar.«, and as it is clear that 
what the leases under all circumstances were not 
calculated to effect, tlie present arrangement i.s far 
less aide to do, so that on the expiration of seven years, 
the payment of the balimce of debt would necessarily 
fall on the British government as guarantee ; it is 
therefore fair and just, without involving our faith 
in any way, that we should make the best of tlie 
arrangements we can to save us from tltis. 

No time could be better than the present for the 
bankers to make coucessious favourable to the (iiiico- 
war’s views. If even they could stand upon this ground, 
their fiitiire interests would necis,sarily be benefited 
by so doing, particularly as t!io personal inflnuce ot 
tlie (lovcrnor ill their behalf would be of great import 
.'ia 
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fco in settling tbcir right witli the Guicowar; aiul 
if ever they imagined that they possessexl the right 
to liave the debts paid in regard to time, nnder* the 
terms of the leases, they must have felt the good policy 
of rofraiuing from this when friendlj" negotiations were 


on foot, with a view to annihilate the embarrnssmerrt 
betwfcn the states. Their declaration therefore to 
the Governor at Ahrnedabad must allay all doubts 
'ui this hesid. 

1 concur generally in the view taken by His Lord- 
sliipon the several items of account. The fourth how¬ 
ever shonki, I think, include every charge that wo 
have hcen at, sove on account of troop.s that composed 


any portion of the llaroda subsidiary force, because addi- 
r ional charge on their account would be a double cliarge, 
for tlio Guicowar, l)y ce.s.dou of territory, already pays 
for tlic maintcmmcc of this force in a state of equip¬ 
ment for service on the highest scale. It is true the 
priium of the country by his acts occasioned these 
nioasurcs, and put us to expenses more than ordinary, 
but as we are pid for e.xtraordinary expenses, we 
ought to put up with the loss occasioned to us, in 
like manner, as if llie subsidiary force was turned 
against a foreign enemy of the Guicowar. 

Mr. Newnbam luisput in a statement showing an 
e.\cess, for the past five years, in favour of our manage¬ 
ment of the cessions made to us to support the .subsidiary 
force. On this I have to remark that I doubt whether 
nli charges of management are brought to bear; the. 
*■> dons now form a part of our eni[>ire, and being 
incorporated with it, it is obvious that a correct view 
could not be taken of this without vast trouble. It is. 
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■ango of f ile subsidia 
alone that slionld 


niilitary charges within the 
force and local civil charges 



introduced into such a statement, for these are not 
the only charges, a proportion of the expense of 
niilitary, judicial, and revenue ostahlislimonts that con¬ 
trol these cessions should form a part, and if I am 
correct in this. Instead of the large balance exhibited 
in favour, such a statement would show a very ditl'erent 


result. 


It is, however, flufTicient for the remarks I have 


nlrcady made, without going into detail, that we are 
by treaty hound to maintain the subsidiary force of 
certain efficiency to he ready to act on all wcasious witli- 
oul further cull on the Guicowar, an<l as the treaties 


between us are still in force, nothing more can he now 
claimed as a military charge beyond such part of our 
ordinary force as may have been employed in the se¬ 
questration, which should be repaid. 

The fifth charge is one in wliicli 1 conceive much 
rielicacy should ho exercised, and we, as it appears to 
me, are jilaced in an awkward predicament. If Vittul 
llao had lived until now, we should, under the guar¬ 
antee in his favour, have to see him established in what 
he previously held, hut not in the last augmentation, 
as it was not acknowledged by the Guicowar. This 
conclusion 1 came to, from the fact being established 
that he is of the family of Rowjee Aiqia, to whom and 
his relations the Honorable Company’s guarantee was 
extended by u formal instrument of .June 1809, and 
noticed in the 10th article of the agreement between 
the Guicowar and the Governor of Bombay, of (he 
moutli following, and this right was formally admitted 
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, as will appear from the copies 
of papers annexed to this minute. 

'J'hus far there would probably be litile difiicnlty in 
leailinsj the Guicowar to continn his former acts in 
favour of Vittul Rao, but the whole arpect of this 
affair is changed by the death of Vittul Rao, leaving 
an :ulo[)led son whom the late government has form¬ 
ally recognised as the heir of Ids adopted father, nixd 
renewed in liis favour as complete a guarantee as ever 
Ids father could have enjoyed. 

Tlic awkwardness of our position proceeds from the 
light in w hich the Guicowar may be led to View this act 
of the British government, to which lie was no party. 
If a simple adoption under the law is binding on the 
Guicowar, there will he no dinTicuUy in my view of the 
case; but if, on the contrary, as we know toc-xistiu the 
Deccan, the previous consent of the Guicowar was 
necessary to validate the solemn act of adoption, and to 
establish the adopted as the heirof Vittul R;io, we shall 
be at the mercy of the Guicowar; for if he declines to 
recojraise the act, it will devolve on the British govern- 
an nt, in support of its guarantee to the adopted son, 
to maintain him in rights ecjual to what his father 
would have enjoyed, and at onr own expense. 

The untoward circumstances in winch Vittul Rao was 
placed should, however, be allowed great weight, for it 
is to he jircsumed, had he been ou terms with liis jiriucc, 
the adoption would have taken jdace as a matter of 
course. On this ground therefore the British govern- 
ineut might insist on the recognition of the adoption, 
fio far as usage of the Guicowar state may admit, and 
the difliculfy may thus be conquered, but if the adop- 
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m is not .^ccor(ling to provailing’ rules, aiiiJ the 
CJnicowur cannot lie broiiglit t« terms, 1 <1'> not see 


that wii can force him. 

Indeed, it appears that \vu are bound by every tic of 
good feeling and honour to see tliat the adopted son 
does not suffer. 

All other points, as well as what relates to the second 
sequestration, have iny full concurrence, and 1 sub¬ 
scribe to die views taken of them by the CJovernor. I 
have only now to express my fervent hope that His 
Lordship will meet with success in the arduous under¬ 
taking he has before him, being' fully persuaded that 
the matter is in liands from wliicli the very best results 
may' be confidently anticipated. 

(Signed) J. Sutherland. 


MINUTE. 

ScUlenicnt of disptUcs hy the. Earl or Clare with 
SvA-iEi: Kao Guicowar. 

Consullution, 2ud May, No. 1516. 

Surat, Mth April 

So much has been written and said on the subject 
of our relations with the Guicowar, that it is not my 
intention at present to do more than to state, as briefly' 
as I can, the result of my late visit to Baroda. 'I’hose 
wlio desire to refer to the past may search our rccord.s 
for an account of the origin and |)rogre.s3 of the inti¬ 
mate connection between the British government attd 
the state of Baroda, from the time when Ave liberated 
the Guicowar family from its pecuniary' difficulties, 
and from its state of thraldom under tlie Arab merce- 
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ics, to tlie period in 1828 and 1830, wlten all 
IVieiidly iiitei’coiir,<o was interiMipted between tlio two 
governnieiits. For my part, 1 have no wish to refer 
to tiu! past, unless it shall be necessary to do so in or- 
tlor thiit r may learn a lesson to guide me in my fu¬ 
ture conduct; and as in my discussions at Baroda with 
the (Juicowar I was determined to avoid, and did as 
mnch as possihie avoid, any rocurrence to those events 
which had produced such doplorablc results, so, on the 
present occasion, I shall adopt the same course, and 
drawing a veil over tlie past, simply state the measures 
wiiich 1 felt myself autlioiisod to adopt. 

2. In my Minute of December 3rd, last year, I 
stated to the Boai'd what occurred in the course of 
iny firet visit to Bartjda on my w'ay to Ajtncre, and in 
my Minute of the ISthoflast January, I explained 
the general view which I took of the whole question, 
and the principles on wliich I proposed to act, and it. 
is impossible for me to express to the Board the grati¬ 
fication experienced by me when 1 found that 1 was 
nnanirnonsly supported by my colleagues, and that 
there was the most cordial concurrence in opinion 
among.st us all as to the course to be pursued. I felt 
that 1. understood my colleagues, and that iny col¬ 
leagues understood me, and 1 rctnrnerl to Baroda 
with the co; viction that I carried witli me the undi¬ 
vided support of tire Government in the measures which 
I fuoposed to adopt, and for my insfjuctions in the 


difficult task I had to perform 1 had the able despatch 
of tlie Houarable Court, bearing date the 4th Sop- 
temboF 1830. So instructed, therefore, and so suj)- 
ported, 1 had, I confess, some hopes (though with many 
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"HmiMs oil my mind) tliat, by the Idessiiig ot Provi¬ 
dence, 1 might be enabled, in obedience to iny orders, 
to effect something towards a restoration of a good 
understanding between the British government and 


ilis Highness the Guicowar, and it will be lor my 


colleagues ami my superiors to judge how far i 
have sttcceedecl, 

3 ; In niy first visit to Baroda last November, 1 found 
the Guicowar, after all that had happened, irupiessed 
with he itlea, I need not say how falsely, that the 
British government had treated him witli the gr(*atest. 
indignity, and all that 1 could thon do was to try and 
remove this impression Irom his mind. Whether 1 
succeeded or not I cannot say, but certainly I found 
the tone of his complaints considerably lowered when 
I visitetl Baroda for the second time last month ; and, 
difficult as ] then found it to induce Ills lligliiiess to 
listen at all to reason, I believe the dilRcidties would 
have been ten times greater had I attempted to discuss 
in detail with the Guicowar last November the various 
points in dispute between the two states, before 1 had 
effected something lihe a [icrsonal reconciliation be¬ 
tween the heads of the two governments. 1 say this, 
in order that my colleagues may understand why 1 
did not attempt to do more in the course of the week 
1 passed at Baroda last November, when I considered 
it would liiivebeen, tor the reason I have stated, pieivia- 
turcin me to have opened my views to His Highness. 

4. From what I saw of the Guicowar last Novem¬ 
ber, and as well as I could judge of his character trom 
all i had heard of it from others, I determined on my re¬ 
turn to Baroda not to attempt to carry matters witlnvhat 
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a higli liand, first, fiecunst: tho sic oulo sic 
jiibeo way, I was convinced, would not succeed with tliis 
very obstinate native prince, and because 1 was of 
opinion tliat, being the stronger power, it was more he- 
coniing in me (acting in the spirit of the instruction 
of tlie ilonorable Court) to begin tlie negotiation on 
terms of perfect reciprocity, giving way where I con¬ 
ceived His Highness had reason, hut steadily insisting 
at all times on the performance of everything which 
I though', the British govemnunthail a riglit to claim 
from His llichness. 


5. I ileiived all the advantage which 1 expected to 
derive from the course 1 pursued; for with theexceptlou 
of one day, from the 22nd March to the Gth A])ril, His 
Higliiiitss and I parted in perfect good hiiininir, and 
unreasonable and difficult to manage as I found the 
Guicowar, I must say that 1 cannot consider him quite 
as nmeh infatuated as I have heard him represented, 
bike all native.s, he does not pay much regard to truth, 
being little struck with the beauty and simplicity of 
her charms, bat I cannot say that I found him insensi¬ 
ble to a plain, honest, and frank, line of conduct He 
is very obstinate and full of suspicions, hut he gave 
way at last, and I really believe almost trusted me. He 
is notoriously avaricious, but he has produced twenty- 
five lues of his private treasure, and lie has made a large 
sacrifice in deposit of his idol (money) rather than ceile 
one beegah of .his dominions. I should say therefore 
th.at, iliough the faults of his character infinitely pre- 
dominat*; over its virtues, our old ally is, for a native 
in’Uoe, hoyond all coiiipaiison better conducted, both 
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as a ruler over his people, than the 
niajority of native chiefs in India, I know all that 
has been written and said against him, and at the 
time, I make no doubt, with truth and justice; but, 
though it was not to be expected that the Guicowar 
would become suddenly a good and virtuous man, I 
believe he has profited by adversity, and he has been 
taught a lesson which he is not likely to forget. At 
all events, I feel myself bound to judge of the tree by 
the fruits it has produced, and 1 confess I feel obliged 
to flis Highness for the part he has acted ; for, had 
he refused to pay the hankers, and to settle the other 
claims guaranteed by the British government, and 
had he also refused to come to a reasonable settlement 
respecting the contingent horse, the relations of the 
British government with the Guicowar must have 
continued in their late unsatisfactory state, producing, 
as the Board well knows from documents on record, 
results equally annoying and vexatious to ourselves, the 
Guicowar, and to the subjects of both governments. 

1 have thought it right to say so much either in favour 
or in extenuation of the character of His Highness the 
Guicowar as it may he taken; but I by no means wish 
to be understood as conveying to ray colleagues my 
belief that, because 1 itavc found His Highness less 
uureasonable than I expected to find him, and be¬ 
cause I left matters at Baroda, I think, 1 may say, 
ill a rather better state than I found them in, 1 am 
inclined to suppose either that the Guicowar s cha¬ 
racter has been altogether changed for the better, 
or that I rely on the certainty that there will be no 
future interruption to the good understanding which 
56 
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^lievo now exists between the two states. 1 think 
any good which may be expected to be derived here¬ 
after from the present settlement which 1 have made, 
must in a great measure depend on the way in which 
we look after and treat our old ally, the (luieowar. 
We must cultivate his friendship by every means in 
our power; we must prevent those who have our 
bhanderies, and unfortunalely the number of persons 
(seventy) is very considerable, from putting onr power 
in motion improperly ; and though it will be ut¬ 
terly impossible to abstain from all interference with 
Jiis Highness, we must still interfere with great cau¬ 
tion, and never allow him to suppose that we support 
any party amongst his subjects against him. On the 
other hand, we must take care that he shall not mo¬ 
lest any person who has legitimate claims for pro¬ 
tection on the Britisli government, nor allow him to 
presume too innch on our support and favour, and to 
e.xtort money from those who, during the late disputes, 
liavi! been attached to us. The card which we have 
to play is one of difhculty and delicacy, but as both 
governments have learned something from past expe¬ 
rience, I really hope and believe that there is little, 
if any, chance of the relations of the two Governments 
being involved in such a ctateof embarrassment and con¬ 
fusion as caused the sequestration of the Guicowar’s do¬ 
minions in 1828 and 1830, and changed our connection 
with llie }3aroda durbar from a state of firm friend¬ 
ship, founded on the basis of mutual benefits received 
and conferred for a very long period, into one which, 
judging from the documents on record, I do not tiiink 
I am iu error^ when I call it a state of almost mutual 
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(ind most certainly of bad feeling on both 

sides. 

6. Tint my colleagues may fully understand all 
that passed between His Highness the Ouicowar and 
myself daring the many interviews 1 had with His 
Highness, I circulate a memorandum which I drew uj) 
of the discussion of each clay. It is not my intention 
or wish to liave it recorded, as I do not consider 
such a paper, written necessarily in a hurry, is worth 
being placed on record, but 1 have given it in as 1 
wrote it each day, without any correction; and in the 
state in which I present it, I think it will serve to 
give llie Board a pretty accurate idea of the progress of 
the negotiation from the beginning to the end. I also 
for the same purpose circulate a memorandum of the 
conferences by the Political Commissioner; and, as I 
never read his account until after I had left Baroda, 
the Board and the authorities at home will be enabled, 
by a comparison of botli, to form a correct judgment 
of all that passed between His Highness the Ouicowar 
and myself. 

7. The subjects in dispute which I had to settle 
M'hcn I returned la.st month to Baroda, may be classed 
under three heads:— 

Firstl )/.— The debt due to tlie bankers which was 
guaranteed by the British government. 

Second !,}/.—Many other claims on the Ouicowar state, 
some of very old standing, and the adjustment of which 
was guaranteed by the British government. 

Thirdly .—A settlement with tlie Ouicowar for the 
future punctual payment of the 3,000 contingent horse 
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according to the 8tli article of the supplement to the 
clctinitive treaty, bearing date the 6tli November 1817. 


8. It was quite evident from what passed between 
Ilis Highness the Guicowar and the Political Cornmis- 
j-ioner before my arrival at Baroda, and from what His 
Highness said to me every day after nay arrival, that 
he expected, liaving paid the banker’s debt, I should be 
satisfied with a vague assurance on his part that he 
would settle the other claims, as well as with his pro¬ 
mise hereafter punctually to fulfil all the obligations of 
the 8th article of the treaty, and 1 trust my colleagues 
will not think, after the experience of past transactions 
vvitli His Highness, I acted harshly in requiring on the 
part of the Britisli g(»verninent some assurance more 
binding on His Highness than his mere word. 


0. I found the bankers, as I expected would be tlq. 
case from the conference I had with them at Ahmeda- 
had, quite ready to take from His Highness the amount 
due to them, atid equally ready to release us, when paid, 
from our guarantee; and as Ilis Highness said he was 
quite [)reparcd to pay them, 1 thought it far better to 
let the parlies settle the business betw'cen them in their 
own way, without any interference on the part of the 
British government. It was accordingly arranged 
between the Guicowar and the bankers to, 1 believe, 
their mutual satisfaction, and I have reason to know 
that to effect it His Highness produced fifteen lacs of 
his private treasure. M'ith the details however of the 
arrangement I had nothing to say, and accordingly I 
asked no questions and testified no curiosity on the 
subject; but when I was informed it was finally com- 
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^^>Ieted, 1 suiTimonod llie bankers before me (Ills High¬ 
ness ?iol being present), and I asked tliem if a fair and 
satisfactory payment of the debt due to them had been 
made l)y the Giiicowar, and with their free consent. 
They all replied in the affirmative. I then asked tliem if 
they released tlie Company from this guarantee ; they 
again replied in theafBrmative, and last I asked them if 
they had any other claim whatever of a pecuniary nature 
on the British goveruinont, they said none whatever, 
and all that they required was a fair settlement of their 
account under the septennial engagements. On the 
day when the deeds bearing the guarantee of the 
Honorable Company were cam^elled in presence of II is 
Uighness, i asked them all again the same questions, 
and I received the same answ ers. I trust therefore my 
colleagues will be satisfied that I took due precautions 
to be quite sure tliat the bankers had not hecu forced 
by the Ouicowar into any settlement prejudicial to 
their interest. The truth is, i believe, they were all 
extremely glad to get back to Baroda, and to be re¬ 
conciled to their sovereign, particularly when I told 
them that (he British government would always pro¬ 
tect those who had been induced to enter into ens>aeo- 
ments depending on our faith, and that the Guicowar 
had solemnly promised me not to molest any person 
for the part lie Iiad taken in past transactions. I was 
much struck with the apparent ease and facility with 
w'liicli Ilis Highness and the bankers settled this old 
debt, which lias been for so many years a source of 
annoyance and vexation to the British government, 
ami I cannot help congratulating the Board on our 
having got rid of it for over. 
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1 foun<l, in the interviews 1 had witli theGm- 
cowar arid the bankers, tlint the jjlan ■wliieh I |>roposed 
of settling most of tlio other guaranteed claims, viz, 
the account under the septennial leases between His 
lligliness and the bankers Bulwuntraos and Hurry 
Bhukty’s old claims, and others by a punchayut, 
would not liave been agreeable to the parties concern¬ 
ed, as such a mode ot settlement was not according 
to the custom of tbe country. That being the case, 
I did not insist on it, and though it would to me have 
been very satisfactory bad 1 been able to have induced 
all the parties concerned to agree to some defined 
mode of settlement before rny departure from Baroda, 


I finally acceded to the engagement made witli me by 
the (Juicowar to settle them all within the year to the 
satisfaction of the British government, and I trust all 
these old claims will bo finally and fairly adjusted 
witliin that time. The settlement of many of them 
will require an examination on both sides of old and 
intricate accounts; and I thought it far better to leave 
them to settle the several claims in their own way, 
than to interpose the authority of the British govern¬ 
ment to effect a settlement in a way which would be more 
agreeable to ns. But 1 am clearly of opinion we shall 
be fully justified at tbe close of the year, to take upon 
ourselves the settlement of any one dispute wliich 
shall not, at that time, liave been adjusted. 

11. Tliese two points having been concluded, I 
scut a note to Ilis Highness the Guicowar, saying I 
would irive directions that certain of Ids districts should, 

W 

within fifteen days from ihat date, he restored to him, 
keeping the tributes which wc collect for flis High- 
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four otlier purgiinnas for the payment (. )f the 
3,000 contingent liorsc. 

12. T now proccefl to explaia the setilcment, I 
have made to socnve (I hope) Government from futur e 
annoyance and dispute with the Guicowar on the'' 
subject of it. 

13. After 1 had given the despatch of the Honor¬ 
able Court, dated i he 4th September 1830, my full con¬ 
sideration, I feltquite sure that, though the principle of 
the second sequestration Avas condemned at home, no 
latitude was left to me, and it was imperative on mo not 
to allow the treaty, by which his Highness was bound 
to keep up in a state of cfFiciency 3,000 liors(j at the 
disposal of the British goverum..nt, to be imperfectly 
e.vecuted ; I was allowed to commute it fora cession of 
territory sufficient to enalde the British government 
to maintain 2,000 horse, but I was not instructed to 
restore llie districts on any other terms. I began the 
discussion therefore witli the Guicowar, knowing that 
the Honorable Court was well aware of all the evils 
arising from the sequestration of 1830, but that, failing 
in my endeavours to procure a cession of territory, f must, 
either continue ti»e sequestration, and thus perpetuate, 
perhaps ad infinitum, the evils consequent upon it 
described so well and forcibly in the letter of the 4th 
September 1830 from the Honorable Court, or I must, 
on tlie responsibility of Government, takcsuch measures 
as I conceived would secure almost to a certainty the 
future fulfilments of the treaty of November 1817 by the 
Guicowar. My colleagims concurred in the view which 
I took of the subject; and when I explain to the Board 
the security which I have accepted, 1 hope they will 
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tliat 1 have not abueed the confidence 
on me, and I trust onr superiors will also 
that, as 1 could not obtain the cession of 
-nitory, I took the next best measure in my power 
meet the object they have in view—that of restor- 
understanding wiili the Guicowar, and at 
...v same time securing, as far as I was able to secure it, 


the future efficiency of the 3,000 contingent horse, 
the maintenance ot which force in its present form 
under the Guicowar, or of a force interim’ in numbers 
luit of superior efficiency, under our immediate 
authority, is, I have no hesitation iu saying it, 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of tranquillity 


s 


in Guzorat. 

14. During these interviews with the Guicowar, 
finding I could not induce him to pledge himself to do 
more than to say he would fulfil the obligations of the 
treaty, and not thinking his verbal assurance sufficient, 
I proposed three plans to him, with any one of which 
I nssured him the British govenunent would be satis- 
fieil, viz. either a cession of territory to maintain 2,000 
horse, and a consequent saving to Ilis Highness of 
one-third of the expense of the contingent, with a re¬ 
lease from us of the obligations of so niucli of the treaty, 
or to take His Highness’ written promise that he 
would in future punctually fulfil the obligations of the 
treaty, any failure on the part of His Highness (of 
which the British government was alone to be the 
judge) to be immediately followeJ by a cession of terri¬ 
tory from His Highness to pay 2,000 horse ; or to assign 
districts to bankers, and to take their security, on a 
penalty of forfeiting to the British government one 
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~l^o( rnpeo 3 annuiilly, in the event of their failing 
in their engagement, that the troops should be regu¬ 
larly paid every month according to treaty ; and I 
solemnly assured His Highness that we did not desire 
to possess a hcegah of his dominions, and that in the 
offers 1 had made him (any one of which I conceived it 
would be for his advantage to accept), all I wanted was 
security to the British government, against future viola¬ 
tions of the treaty, and to avoid future disputes with 
His Highness on the subject of it. 

15. The Guicowar objected to all tbe.se plans. He 
would not bear of ceding territory to the possession ot 
which he, like all natives, attaches the greatest import- 
5 ,nee,—territory being, in fact, of consequence in their 
eye.s. 

’ 1(3. He also strongly objected to agree even to an 
eventual cession if he failed in fulfilling the obligations 
of the treaty ; for be very naturally remarked that a 
hostile Governor or a hostile Resident might lay hold 
of pretended infractions of the treaty, and then lie 
would lose his mahals, to which he seemed cvideutly 
irudiued to cling with peculiar fondness. 

17. Neither would His Highness consent to give 
the security of substantial bankers at Baioda for the 
future punctual {)aymont of tlie contingent, as be con¬ 
sidered it derogatory to a sovereign to offer the securi¬ 
ty of his subjects. 

18. The Guicowar at la.st voluntarily, and I confe.ss 
to my great surprise, proposed liic arrangement to which 
I have agreed, viz. that His Highness should punctually 
fulfil all t!»e obligations of the treaty, and deposit ton 
lacs of rupees in cash with the Government, as a fund 
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from wiu'cli the troops were to be paid, if lie, on liis 
part, failed to pay tlieiii regularly every inoiitli; uiid he 
has l)i)und himself always to make good the amount 
so taken from tlic teu lacs, so that there shall be a 
continual deposit of ten lacs in cash in the hands of 
Ooverinncnt. 

10. As I considered, on a full consideration of the 
subject, the arrangement to be unobjectionable, and as 
it had the advantage (in rny opinion no slight one) of 
coming direct from Ilis Iligliness, and that, in his view 


of the (jueslion, it washy fur the most satisfactory one 
for him to make, I did not feel myself authorized 
(security for tlu payineiit of the troojia being all that 
1 required) to refuse it, because I lelt sure that t)ie 
Ouicowar, acknowledging the obligation of the treaty, 
binding himself to fulfil them, and tendering the secu¬ 
rity of a large sum in deposit from his private treasure 
to guard against any violation of his engagement, I 
had no right to exact more from him than I was fairly 
entitled to demand, to secure in future the perform¬ 
ance of the obligations of the treaty, which is as birrding 
on the British govermnent as it is on the Guicow’ar. 

20. Hail I been able to have induced liis Highness 
to cede territory for the payment of the 2,000 horse, 
I make no donbt the arrai.gement would have been 
far more advantageous to the British government and 
personally to the Guicowar, as by it he would have 
been saved from one-third of the expense of the 3,000 
contingent Jioise. But, I confess, 1 think the present 
arrangement far better for the Guicowar state. By it 
the money raised from the people for the pay of the horse 
will lie given only to the subjects of liis Highness, to 
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i„« u.auifost mlvanta^^e of his sirdars and dcponun.ntg, 
Avho have command of tlie iiorse, and enjoy ,^11 
thel>enerit 3 belonging to their several pugas. Beside^ 
diis f<*n:e, which is considered !‘y the sovereign and 
his subjects as tlieir army, will remain in tl.e service 
of the Uuicowar, though at the tlisposal of the British 
government, and his Higlmess will have all the patron- 
acto and the power which such a force must necessarily 
give to him. If, on the other hand, two-thirds of it, 
had been handed over to u stranger, it would have been 
eonstiluled in a totally different manner; for to make 
it really efficient under our direct authority, we must 
have dismissed the whole of tlie men, and raised a 
new force, like the Poona Irregular Morse, thus 
throwing out of employment and depriving of subsist¬ 
ence a «Teat many respectable sirdars and subjects of 

the Gulcowar. I liave no doubt therefore, that tor 
the good of his people Mis Highness has decided well 
and wisely, and though 1 may wish he had come t • a 
different conclusion, I cannot consider lus depo.sit ot 
ten lac„s, without interest, as at all prejudicial to liim- 
sclf, inasmuch as it will be quite as productive m the 
(luicowar in the custody of Government as m the 
vault- under his palace; and by means of it llis Migb- 
ness has got buck the whole of his districts, and without 
any real -sacritice on his part. 1 be? to refer tlm Board 
toUiemorandiim on the subject at the end of tins 
minute, which was drawn up at my desire by Mr. 

W jlliams. , . , r, -n 

21. Having made this settlement, which I hope will 

be approved by the Board, Government must take care 

that the British off.ccrs attached to each portion of the 
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shall attend strictly to the monthly muster 
yf tMe men, and to tlieir eiitiipincnt. Such attention 
y,i their part, with frientlly advice and suggestions to 
His liiglinoss by tlie Political Cotnniissioner, will, I 
hope, induce hereafter both the prince and liis officers 
to take a pride in tlie contingent horse, and to make 
it tliat n hich it ought to he made, a really efficient force, 
equally required for the protection of His Highness’ 
districts as it is for maintaining the general tranquillity 
of (luzerat, 

22. One subject I have allowed to lie over, and 
that is tlie nemnook of the late VV'’ittul Rao Hewanjee, 
to which 1 have in my former minute alluded. I beg 
to refer the Board to the memorandum of the con¬ 
ferences at Barodu for an account of what passed on 
the subject. 1 found, as I expected, the Guicowar quite 
deterniinocl never to acknowledge tlie grant, and it is 
my decided opinion that, had J insisted on his sanc¬ 
tion of (his nemnook as a sine qua non, the whole ne¬ 
gotiation would have foiled. His Highness being quite 
resolved, unless forced to do so, never to acknowledge 
tlie validity ol Sir John Malcolm’s guarantee in 1830 


to Wittul llao. If, when the districts shall be handed 
over to the Gnicowar, Mis Highness thinks projter to 
resume the villages, and to stop payment of the APur- 
rats, the amount must be paid to the adopted son of 
the late Wittul llao by Government timil we shall 
receive an answer on the subject from the Honorable 
Court. If confirmed at home, I have informed His 
Highness he must ratify it, in which case any sums 
paid by us will be a charge against the Guicowar, 
which can be paid at any time from His Highness' 
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of tlic Katty wav tribute ; but if, on the other han d, 
llie Honorable Court shall decide that Sir John Malcoln i 
exceeded his powers when he giuiranteod the nemnook 
in 18:10, every rupee which has been paid by us lVom» 
the sequestered districts must, in my opinion, be repaid’ 
to llis Highness, and the ncrniiook, including the Kat- 
tywar villages (which however, are not, 1 think, guar¬ 
anteed) amounts, J am sorry to sa}’, to one lac and 
thirty-four thousand rupees annually. 

23. The question whicli the llonorahle Court will 
have to decide is a very simple one. Had Sir John 
Malcolm any right to gnavanteo the nemnook to Wit- 
tnl Kao without the consent of the Cuicowar; had 
he also any right to allow him to adopt a son, to re¬ 
cognize the adoption, and to guarantee the nemnook 
to the adopted son without iho usual payment of 
nuzzerana to the native jirince, at whose e.xpense the 
nemnook was to be paid, and without even asking his 
consent. 


21. If the late Wittnl Rao dc.scrvcd well of His 
Highness, and His Highness afterwards thought pro¬ 
per to quarrel with him and to stop his nemnook, 
svircly we liad no right to interfere between them, 
and to give Wittnl Hao this vast allowance at the 
txpensc of the (Juicowar, because we haj>pcned to 
have a good opinion of him, and, 1 tliink, I am 
clearly borne out in my view of the coso by Mr. 
bdpbinsumo’a letter, dated the lOtli of September 
1H27, to the Guicowar; and whether the allowances of 
the ministers which he told His Highness he might 
restime were those granted to W’ittul Rao in 1821 or 
1627 is immaterial, as he tells him the ministeru' allow- 


^lujcs arc unconfirmed if iinsnnctioned by tlie two 
0 overninents; and if Mr. Elphinstone tlrouglit the 
sanction of both Goveniirients necessary in 1820, surely 
it was equally necessary in 1830. 

25. If Sir John Malcolm desired to reward Wrttul 
Rao for tlie part he had acted, and for the services he 
had performed, he miglitliave granted him a neinnook 
payable from our treasury, and subject to tlie sanctiorrof 
the Honorable Court; but upon what principle can we 
compel the Guieowar to recognize the grant to a man 
whom he considers a traitor, and to oblige him to 
give it to his adopted son, of wliom he says he knows 
notliing, as the adoption wants that whicli is absolute¬ 
ly required in a native state to make it valid—the 
consimt of the sovoreig'n. I should also like to Know 
why wms the adoption guaranteed without the usual 
nuzzerana. Volumes have gone home to the Honorable 
Court ou tliis voiy .subject, and thepnnci|>leon which, 
as a financial measure, it has been advocated, is the 
large revenue wliicli we sliall derive from nnzzerana 
on succession; wliy therefore arc we to deprive tlie 
Guicowar of the same profit, which wc in similar cases 
propose to secure to ourselves ? Had the late- Wiftul 
Rao enjoyed the utmost favour of his sovereign, and 
had he asked His Highness' permission to adopt a son, 
he must have purchased it by a nazzerana of three or 
four lacs of rupees. \\ hen I was at Baroda, I saw tho 
adopted vSon of one of the Guicowar's liereditary minis¬ 
ters in attendance, and I was informed that two lacs of 
Rupees had been paid to His Highness to .sanction his 
adoption, and it is said that a wealthy banker at 
Rarocla is shortly about to j)urchase tlie same favour by 




iizxerana to His Higliiiess of no less a snni 
lacs of I’upces. When therefore I'lll tiieso cii'cunistJ^'^^t-'S 
arc considered, 1 trust the Board will be autisfied tJ^t 
1 have acted right in the course which I liavc pursut^. 


and wiih a due regard to the lu'gh character forjuslic 
and good failli of tlie Honorable Company, 

S?6. I beg that every paper or record whicli bears 
at all upon tlie case of the late Dewanjec, with 
a suTiuriary of the proceedings relating to the grant to 
him of tlie villages in Kattywav, may he sent to 
the lionorable Court. 

27. I did not think it advisable to have any dis¬ 
cussion with the Guicowav on the subject of a com¬ 
mercial treaty between the two states. That and otiier 
measures for the mutual advantage of both Govern¬ 
ments 1 have postponed until my next visit to 
Baroda, conceiving it Avould lie premature at present 
to discuss such matters with His Higlmess. 

28. 1 have left the Political Commissioner at 
Baroda, Avhere he will remain until he has settled the 
accounts of the sequestration with His Highness, and 
arranged for the future settlement of the unadjusted 
claims. • 1 have informed Mr. Williams that it is my 
wish that His Higlmess should settle them all himscll, 
conceiving it far better that we should interfere as 
little as possible between him and his subjects, but to 
give His lligbness every assistance in hisjiowerj and 
I circulate the directions wliicli 1 liave given to the 
Political Commissioner on some points, which, I think, 
requircti au immediate decision. 

29. I have stated to the Board at I fear great 
length all that 1 have done, and 1 hope they will ap- 


^ove'of j-ny conduct, and at all events give me credit 
I'or not having lowered the character of the British 
g^Verninent at Baroda. 

30. I cannot conclude this minute without express- 
iig- to the Board the deep sense which I enfertiiin of the 

services both of the Political Commissioner and of Mr. 
Williamson: their conduct throughout this negotia¬ 
tion is beyond all praise, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that to their cordial, zealous, and valuable as¬ 
sistance I am indebted for the successful issue of 013 / 
visit to Baroda; and I therefore feel it due to them 
both to propose that the thanks of Government maybe 
given to them for their able, zealous, and skilful con¬ 
duct in tlic late negotiation with His Highness the 
Guicowar. 

31. That the Honorable Court may be fully in 
possession of the real difficulties and embarrassment to 
Government consequent upon our management of the 
sequestered districts, I beg that all the accounts fur¬ 
nished to Government by the Political Commissioner, 
with all letters to him on the subject of their manage¬ 
ment, and his replies, both before and during the progress 
of my late tour, may be sent home witli the despatch, 
giving an account to the Honorable Court of all that 
has been done at Baroda ; and I rvisli copies of this 
minute io be sent to the Honorable Court, and to 
the Governor General. His Lordship should also have 
copies of the yads interchanged between His High¬ 
ness the Guicowar and myself. 

(Signed) Clare. 

,, C. Halkett. 

iSuraf, April lit/?, 1832. 


Consultation, 2ni> May, No. li>17. 

Although on niy first arrival in India 1 declined re¬ 
cording my sentiments touching the liaroda negotia¬ 
tions, 1 cannot now refrain from expressing my satis¬ 
faction at the successful termination of our llight 
Honorable President’s exertions. 

Time alone of course can prove the fxrnianeut nature 
of the treaty now concluded ; but if the Guicowar keeps 
his faith, Avhich he must now have had ample pereonal 
proof it is his interest to do, I think His lordship 
merits the gratitude of this government and of the 
Honorable Court for having released us and them from 
so long pending and vexatious a connection with the 
Guicowar state; for though unversed in the tortuous 
feeling of Indian durbars, 1 think I can perceive the 
difficulties he must have had to encounter, and the 
approbation he merits for having surmounted them. 

(Signed) IIalketj. 

JVou Parell, April Wtk. 


Consultation, 2ni) May, No. I.'ll8. 

When the box with the Governor’s private lettcr.s 
to the Chief Secretary passed me this morning, I did 
not observe the minute of the Commander in Chief of 
this date, which has since been brought to rny notii-o 
by tiic Chief Secretary ; and ihongh I should in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances have abstained from oil’ering iny 
opinion until the papers were officially before us, yet 
•■>8 



ravail myself, with great pleasure and satisfaction, 
ot the opportunity His Excellency has thus afforded 
rne of tendering my wannest congratulations to our 
Right Honorable President on the great success which 
has attended his negotiations at Baroda, which will re¬ 
dound as much to liis own individual honour, as it 
will reflect credit on his administration of this govern¬ 
ment, and cannot fail to prove a source of satisfaction 
to all parties interested. 

Any remarks which occur to me when the details arc 
before us, will be submitted in future minutes. 

(Signed) Willi.-vm NivVVNHam. 

Behndcre, Wth April. 


Consultation, 2nd May, No. 1519. 

The intelligence communicated in the papers in cir¬ 
culation thisday,exhibiting the satisfactory termination 
of the perplexing difficulties which involved the har¬ 
mony l»etwcen the British and Ouicowar states, has 
given me most unmingled satisfaction. 

It is to the able and talented nobleman at the head 
of the administration of this Presidency, uTho, in person, 
conducted at the Guicowar’s capital the anxious and 
laljorious negotiation, that we are indebted for such 
signal success ; a success in its results honourable to our 
uutiunal character, and higlily proinotive of the true 
interests of the two states as well as of his subjects. 
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eg to tender to His liordship my very hearty 
gratulation in having so completely overcome every 
difficulty in his arduous undertaking. His Lord.ship 
must ever reflect on the event with pleasure, being 
fi’aught with incalculable benefits to all concerned ; and 
1 am sure the authorities at homo, in the spirit of jus¬ 
tice that guides them, will feel deeply thankful for hav¬ 
ing brought the matter to so very just and honourable 
a close. 

(Signed) James Sutiieueand. 


Consultation, 2nd May, TSo. 1520. 

I have read the minutes of my colleagues with 
feelings of the greatest pleasure, and I trust that the 
favourable opiniou which they have been so good as to 
express of my conduct in the late negotiations at Ba- 
roda, will be confirmed by the perusal of the official 
documents which 1 circulate this day. 

(Signed) Clare. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

ON T(IE BAUODA GUARANTEES. COMPILED BY CAP¬ 
TAIN L. C. BARTON, ASSISTANT RESIDENT. 


TfiE object, of the present Chapter is to trace the 
connection of the British government witli certain 
s»il>jocts of the Guicowar, to whom its l)han(lery or 
guarantee has been at various times given. The 
word bhandery is derived hy Colonel Walker from 
two Sanscrit words “ Bahee ''a hand, and “ Dherdlaa” 
to seize. Tlie English word that most closely ap¬ 
proaches its meaning is guarantee, thougli that by no 
ineaus gives a clear idea of the c.xi>res8iou “ bhandery” 
as it existed in Guzerat at tlte commencement of the 
present century. 

At that period such a general feeling of insecurity 
pervaded all classes of society, that scarcely any trans¬ 
action of importance between man and man could be 
commenced or carried tlirougb without the assistance 
of a third pay, who guaranteed tliat the stipulated 
terms should be acted up to; amongst the Rajpoot and 
Cooly Grassias, Bhats or Charuns were invariably the 
guarantees in all their dealings with their subjects. 
Were a loan to be negotiated with a soucar, or a lease 
to be drawn out with a tenant, a Bhat or Cljarun became 
responsible that the Grassia would fulfil his engagement. 
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no of the brotherhood, labonring under a real or 
fancied grievance, raised the standard of revolt, and 
began to hurry the country, a reconciliation could 
only be effected by a bliat giving him security that 
he should not be molested on making his submission, 
and a safe conduct on his guarantee to come and go 
without molestation while the negotiations for his 
re-settleinent were pending; further than this no res¬ 
pectable ti'ader would venture to establish himself 
in a foreign juri8<liction, unless he received good secu¬ 
rity that he would not be oppressed or ill-treated ; 
and, as a general rule, no one who had business with 
any chief, whether it were a patel about the atfairs 
of his village, a foreigner who wanted to settle, a 
cultivator summoned to the capital, or a travelling 
merchant who had valuable wares to dispose of, would 
venture to place himself within his power, until he 
obtained good security that he would not be molested 
during his sojourn, and would be permitted to depart 
when his business was concluded. 

At the period referred to above, the system of bhan- 
dery was in full force at the Baroda court. It is 
quite irreconcilable with our ideas that a government 
should be able to exist, whose every administrative act 
hud to be guaranteed by one of its own subjects, be¬ 
fore it could be carried into efiect, and whose subjects 
could, by becoming its guarantees, have sufficient in¬ 
fluence to compel it to act up to its eiigagements, yet 
such was the case at Baroda, and at that time the very 
existence of the govern merit depended on the system. 

The death of Govind Rao Guicowar in 1800 a d., 
and the subsequent struggles of his sons and relations 
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for the succession, were tlie immediate causes of a more 
extended interference tiian we had hitherto exercised iii 
tlui internal affairs of the Baroda state, llaojee Ap- 
pajee, the minister of the rightful sovereign Annund 
Uao, courted our assistance in men and money to sup¬ 
port his master’s rights; this was granted. Major 
Walker was appointed Resident at the court of fJis 
llighuess the Guicowar, and British troops were placed 
at his disposal to assist Annund Uao in his endeavour 
to consolidate his power. These effects were success¬ 
ful ; but in addition to outward and avowed enemies, 
auotlicr power, an imperium in imperio, had arisen in 
the state, which threatened it with dissolution. A 
body of mercenary Arabs had become all powerful. 
For 40 years previously their chief jemadars had exer¬ 
cised a great ascendancy over the government, but 
about the year 1801-2 their influence had so increased, 
ti'.at the entire administration of the state was in their 
hands. Annund Rao Guicowar was confined in his 
own palace by thenj; they held the gates of the 
citv of Baroda; Barsud, Sunkeira, and other 
places were in their power; they were more 
formidable from the positions they Ireld, and the 
influence they had gained, than from their numbers, 
foreveuwitha subsidiar}' force of 900 Purdasee or 
Hiudoobtanee sepoys, they did not muster 2,000 men 
in all. If the Baroda state were to be preserved in the 
hands of the reigning family, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary that this element of danger should be removed. 
It w vs entirely out of the power of tlie Guicowar or his 
minister to got rid of them; their pay was heavily in 
arrears; the bankers of the town would not advance 
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I penny to assist the state; they lick! the town and 
person of the Guicowar in their Jiands, and for the 
moment were masters of the situation. Under tlicsc 
circumstances, Raojco Appajee pursued the wisest courst? 
open to him. lie met the Governor of Bombay, Mr. 
Duncan, at Cambay, and there, on the J5th March 
1802, a convention was entered into, in which it was 
stipulated that the Guicowar should maintain a subsi¬ 
diary force of about 2,000 sopoy.s, omi company of 
European artillery, and two contpanics of lascars, on 
condition that it should be employed for the reduction 
ol the Arabs. On the Cth June of the same year, a 
treaty was concluded between the same parties, in 
which, in addition to the above stipulations, it wa.s 
agreed that theHonorable Company should extend some 
pecuniary assistance to the Guicowarstate, with the view 
of effecting a reduction in the number of the Arab force. 
On the 29th July in the same year, Ann and Ilao 
ratified tlie stipulations entered into by his minister 
Raojee Appajee, in a fresh agreement drawn up be¬ 
tween himself and the Resident, Colonel Walker, pro¬ 
mising to reduce the Araks to the uunilmr entertained 
formerly by Futjeh Sing, and giving the Resident the 
right of inquiring into the accounts, and of t'lking the 
muster of the troops. 

In the mean while negotiations w'ere proceeding witl» 
the jemadars of the sebtiiidy, to procure, if possible, their 
peaceable exit from the country. Their pay was heavily 
in arrears, the debts due to the Arabs alone amounting 
to33 lakhs of rupees, whilethc current miliiaryexpeiise.s 
e.xceoded the annual revenue by above 10 lakhs. To add 
to the difficulties, the revenues for the year were already 
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the credit of the Guicowar governmetit 
was so low, Jiat it was impossible to negotiate a loan 
without good security, and the raercenaries whom it 
was desired to get rid of were deeply pledged in bhau* 
dery engagements on account of loans already advanc¬ 
ed to the state. Jt was therefore determined to pro¬ 
vide the neces.'sary funds by a loan of 20 lakhs of 
l upees, half of which was to he raised in Bombay, 
and the othey half contributed by the leading Bavoda 
bankers on tJie bhand(*ry of the Britisli government; 
two European houses at the Presidency furnished 
drafts for 10 lakhs, and on their receipt in June 1802, 
the Arab jemadars were informed tliat their reduction 
liad been resolved on, they apparently accjuiesced in 
the decision. At the last moment, however, the Baro- 
da bankers withdrew from their engagements, and 
refused even to negotiate tlie Bombay drafts, and, by 
the montli of August, the attitude of the Arabs had 
become so threatening, that an additional British regi¬ 
ment was added to the Baroda force. J’his was further 




increased in November by anotlier regiment. 


During 


the intermediate period, a protracted negotiation wa.s 
carried on with the jemadars for, their peaceable 
evacuation of the city. They were informed that all 
their just claims should be satisfied and all their 
arrears of pay liquidated; but that in consequence 
of their treacherous and insubordinate behaviour they 
would not be permitted to remain any longer 
in the service of the Baroda durbar. It be¬ 
came before long apparent that they did not intend 
to agree to these terms, and had resolved to keep po? ■ 
sesision of the city. By permission of the Guicowar, 
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Baroda, and it 

nvested on the i 8th December I80‘i. On (he 
when the breacli was reported practicable, 
fur the assault had been issued, the jenia- 
ulated ; they signed an agreement, in whicli 


they bound themselves to evacuate the fort, to release 
Aunund Rao Guicowar, to abstain from all future in¬ 
tercourse with the enemies of the Government, and to 
quit Guzerat after their arrears of pay had been liqui. 
dated— on condition that the bhandery of the IJonor~ 
able Company should be substituted for them whenever 
it had been granted either to persons or property. 


Such was the origin of most of our bhandery engage¬ 
ments at Baroda, engagements which have imparted a 
peculiar character to our intercourse with the state, and 
have been the fertile source of so many heart burnings, 
jealousies, and disagreements from the commencement 
of the reign of Syajee Rao Guicow'ar in 1820. 


At the period, however, when they were first entered 
into, their transfer to us from the Arabs was regarded 
as very advantageous, from tlie great influence they 
secured to our Government in Guzerat, and more par¬ 
ticularly at Baroda, while, at the same time the Guico- 
warsirdars were “deprived of a powei ful means by which 
they derived a right of controlling their Government.” 

Before describing in detail the engagements we in¬ 
herited from the Arabs, it will be necessary to mention 
one or two instances in wiiich, prior to this period, we 
had involved ourselves as guarantees for the fulfilment 
of stipulations entered into between the Guicowar and 
his sulfjects. 

59 
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fie earliest case on record is that of the Desai ol 
Nowaaree. This family possesses a purwarm, granted 
by Govind RaoGuicowavia 1793 
jijo, 1, to the then Desai Muncherjee 

Desoi of Nowsttree. Kursetjec, couched in tlie follow - 



ing terms 

“ Whereas you four years ago leftNowsaree, and have 
since resided in Surat, and have now sent your agent 
Motecram Dyahlass, on your behalf to wait upon us 
at I’oonu, and to state that you have thus abscoiided 
throngh fear of oppression, and that you have suffered 
great injury, through the dishonesty of your partners 
and relations, in your lands of inheritance or purchase, 
whereon he prays us to grant you protection, as was 
given you by tlie late Futteb Sing (jtuicowar, under 
the guarantee of tlie British government, and extend 
tlie same to your family and dependants, in which case 
yon would return to Nowsaree for the prosperity of 
your districts there, with unremitting zoal and fide¬ 
lity. On this representation, we have taken into consi¬ 
deration how long yon have lieen in our service, there¬ 
fore we have addressed a letter to Mr. Griffith, the 
Chief of Surat, begging him to give you our assur¬ 
ances under the guarantee of his Government for your 
safety from oppression, as was formerly given you in the 
name of tlie British government. 

’* We hold you In high estimation as an able and 
zealous servant of our sirkai ,nor shall you be oppress¬ 
ed or your suggestions opposed without cause t fear 
nothing, hut, relying on our solemn promises and the 
gimrantce of tlie British government, leturn to 
vouv district and labour for its improvement. Tou 
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j’Oiit’ goinaslitas and families, and dependants of 
every sort, may rest satisfied that no injustice shall 
be practised against you. Discliarge therefore your 
duties honestly and zealously, and let your mind 
be relieved of every apprehension, ’iou and your 
dependants, it is hereby solemnly promised, shall 
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sufler no injustice.” 

The promises contained in this purvvana were re ¬ 
newed in A.D. 1801, in a letter from the Gulcowar to 
Mr. Seton, the Chief of Surat. This family had also 
obtained the guarantee of tlie Arabs, that they ri,bou!d 
not suffer imprisonment or any other indigiiit'ids at the 
hands of the Baroda government. Munche>rjee Desai, 
the head of the family, appears to have i-nado himself 
very useful to the British authorities at the time of 
our first connection with Baroda, an<j it was probably 
on this account that the Chief ofSfurat gave him our 
guarantee against oppression. When Mr. Duncan 
visited Surat, in a.d. 1800, irj order to treat with 
Govlncl Rao Guicowar for ,hn exchange of territory 
and the cession of the Surai;t Chouth, Miincherjee was 
employed in the negotiation, and displayed great zeal 
in our behalf. Again he was employed in the secret 
negotiations during Vheyear 1802 between Raojoe Ap- 
pajee, Annund Rao Guicowar, and the Bombay govern- 
inent, which ended in the conventions and treaty 
above alluded to. For these servicfco he was granted 
a pension, of Rs. 200 a month by the Court of 
Directors in the year a.d. 1817. 

No interference on behalf of this guarantee was 
exercised by us for several years. Annund Iv.ao Gui¬ 
cowar died in the year 1819. During his life-tiirjt’ the 
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fent at r3aroda had, in consequence of tlie prince’s 
imbecility, exercised considerable control over the in- 
ternal administration of the country; but when Syajee 
llao, liis youngest brother, succeeded liitn, this control 
was in a great measure withdrawn, and he was allowed 
to manage the dc/inestic affairs of his state in his own 
way, nnder the promise tliat the guarantees of the 
ifJritish government to ministers and other individuals 
sii onlcl be scrupulously observed. 

j^yajee lino was possessed of a very determined, obsti¬ 
nate nli^sposition, and it was not long before he resent- 
ci! our iiiterrerence witli his guaranteed subjects, and 


came to aiB issue wdth them and us. 

The Desai vof Nowsaree had for a considerable pe¬ 
riod been the t'armer of tlie pergunna of that name. In 
the year 1829, hot had a difference with his immediate 
superior, the sirsoOt/oa of the Surat attaveesee. He was 
removed from the management, and his Iiereditary 
possessions were attadhed until he came to a settle¬ 
ment of his accounts. Tie immediately appealed for 
protection and assistance to the British government. 


U is worthy of remark here ithat the original possessor 
of the guarantee of 1801 was by this time dead, and that 
no mention is made in the snnnd'd above quoted that 


the guarantee was hereditary, further than that the 
bluindery had been sanctioned by t.te three previous 
sovereigns, but h.lcl never been renewed by Syajee Rao. 
Not.witlistandin'g this however, the go’^'ernrnent ot 
Bombay took the family under its protection, and 
when a CQ^mplaint was preferred by the principal re- 
prc3ent2.tive against the GuicoAvar government, Mr. 
Andrews, an Assistant to the Collector of Surat, was 
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ited in the year 1830 to inquire into and report 
upon it. Syajee llao was then in tlie heigVit of his 
opposition to the Government, and Mr. Andrews could 
consequently expect, and, in fact, received but scant 




courtesy from the sirsooba. He could obtain no ac¬ 
counts or explanations from that I'unctionary, and was 
therefore obliged to make an ex parte investigation. 
In an elaborate report to Government of the 20th May 
1830, he gave a decision in favor of nearly all the 
Desai’s claims, defining his territorial rights and mo¬ 
ney privileges; and Government in their consequent 
instructions to the Resident, directed him to intimate 
to tbc Guicovvar their determination to support the 
Desai in possession of the rights he was enjoying un¬ 
der our guarantee, and that until it was proved that he 
held rights he had no title to enjoy, his present state 
of possession could not be flisturbed, and a threat 
was lield out that any damage “hitlierto sustained by 
the Desai would be considered when tlie penalty for 
the other infractions of our guarantee wa^s settled and 
adjusted.” The matter however remained open, and 
was unadjusted to the year 1832, when Lord Clare 
visited Baroda to confer with (he Ouicowar on all 
points in dispute between the two Governments. The 
matter was, however, only incidentally mentioned then, 
and the Guicowar was contented with an assurance 
that all outstanding claims should be settled in a 
manner satisfactory to the British government within 
a year. 

This promise was uot however kept. The Desai made 
periodical complaints to the British ^government, and 
in A.v. 1838, the district of Nowsaree was placed 


refusal of His Highness to make any settlement of the 
claims of the family; the Desai at the same time being 
put in possession of his rights and privileges. In 
January 1840, the Agent to the government at Surat, 
who had the charge of investigating the claims made 
by the Desai for arrears during the time Ids property 
was sequestrated by the Guicowar, reported to Govern¬ 
ment that they amounted to Rs. 4,32,404-1-9, of 
which he considered Rs. 1,02,186-15-0 to be justly 
due to him, and Government consequently ordered this 
amount to be paid imiuodiatoly out of money belong¬ 
ing to the Baroda state in deposit either at Surat or 
Baroda; and further directed the Resident to inform 
the Guicowar that the full amount of the Desai’s claim 
would be admitted by Government, unless the accounts 
were produced within a month from that date. The 
investigation wassubseqtiently proceeded with. While 
it was [tending, tlie then Governor of Bombay, Sir J. 
Garuac, visited Baroda in the early part of 1841, and 
on the Guicowar binding himself to give credit from 
the Kattywar tribute for any amount which might be 
due to the Desai by the durbar, the attachment on 
Nowsaree was ordered to be removed. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Elliot, the Governor’s Agent 
at Surat, proceeded with the investigation of the un¬ 
settled items of the arrears claimed, and unfortunately 
re-opened several of the points regarding the Desai’s 
territorial rights which had already been determined 
by Mr. Andrews in 1830 in the Desai’s favour, ar.d 
confirmed to him by Government. This course of 
procedure occasioned fresh delays, and in March 1841 
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, wiili tlio Resident's acquiescence, ag; 
sequestrated the JJesai’s estates ; he appealed to Govern¬ 
ment, and on thcii- remonstrance the atfachinent was 
removed, Mr. Elliot not only re-opened points that 
were settled, but. he actually awarded tlic Dessii a sum 
of Rs. 76,445-9-0 over and above what he claimed, by 
misunderstanding the instructions of Governrnentto set¬ 
tle the Desai's claims for arrears of land rent due on ati 
average of 2 or 10 years’ produce, awarding the ayyre- 
gate instead of the average. The case had consequently 
to be re-iuvestigated, and Sir R. Avbuthnot, who had 
succeeded Mr. Elliot, was directed by Government, on 
the 19th September 1843, to examine and report on the 
whole subject, and that, in consideration of the Desai 
having been vexatiously deprived of his rights for a 
series of years, notwithstanding the guarantee of the 
British government, interest was to be charged on all 
the items at the rate of 9 per cent, per annum. That 
gentleman submitted his report to Government on the 
15tli December of the same year, giving it as his opinion 
that the Desai was entitled to an aggregate of Rs. 
2,44,289-3-0, of which he had already received a portion 
of Rs. 1,20,403-9-3, leaving a balance still due to 
him ofRs. 1,23,885-9-9. This sum the Resident was 
desired by Government on the 23rd March 1844 to pay 
forthwith to the Desai. On acquainting the Guicovvar 
with the result, Ills Highness strongly objected to the 
decision, on the grounds that the investigation had been 
conducted cx parte, and that lire rate of intere.si was too 
high. lie represented that tiic principal of the claims 
amounted to Hs. 80,820-7-0, and the interest to 
lls. 1,63,468-12-0 ; and further, that oue item of 
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43,952-8-0 was claimed aa irUorest, and interest 
had been charged on this year by year until it. amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 67,022-8-0; nor was he aware, he declared, 
on what principal amount it was claimed. This ap¬ 
peal was forwarded to Government, but in reply the 
Re.sident was desired, on the 24ih May 1844, to forth¬ 
with give effect to their former instructions, and to 
abstain from any further discussion with Ilis High¬ 
ness on the subject. 

The representatives of the Desai’s family were ac¬ 
cordingly summoned to Buroda and acquainted with 
the decision of Government; but as they expressed 
a wish to come to a jtrivate understanding with the 
Giiicowar, the matter Nvas allowed to remain in abey¬ 


ance. 


On the 15th February 1845, the Political Commissioner 
rej)Oited that the Desais had passed to His Highness 
an acquittance in full of all their demands against the 
durbar, and had acknowledged it to be correct in his 
(the Political Commissioner’s) presence. 

Out of 1,760beegas of veehan and wujeefa land 
to which they lay claim, they acknowledged that 76 
belonged to the durbar. They also gave up their 
claims to 711 boegas of geranea land, and 101 beegas 
called the “ Coondepor Kootida,” and accepted 2,159 
beegas as all the land to which they were entitled. 

His Highness the Guicowar granted hereditarily to 
the Desais Rs. 300 per annum for a carriage and 
mussal, Rs. 1,000 a year fora palanquin, and Rs. 250 
yeai'ly in lieu of land for a carkoon. 

The Desais accepted Rupees 68,000 in full of 
all pecuniary demands. In all otlier respects the 



entered into accorded with the decision 
of CJovertuneiit. 


The compromise was ratified by tlie Dombay go¬ 
vernment on tlie 22nd May 1845, and by the Coint ot 
Directors in their despatch of the 29th July 1846, 

On the 8lh May 1854, Sir J. (then Colonel) Oiitram 
submitted a report to Government on all the bhande- 
ries then existing. He considered that our guarantee to 
the Desai of Nowsaree was not binding, because in the 
sunniid granted to him there was an omission of any 
specification as to “ heirs” or “ future generation ” and 
l)ecause the sunnud had to be renewed on each occa¬ 


sion of three reigning Guicowars, and had not been 
admitted during 15 years of the reign of Syajee Kao, 
ilic fourth sovereign. 

The Government of India, however, in their des)tat,oh 
of the 21st January 1856, decided that this guarantia’ 
was herctlitary, for although no meniiou of heirs was 
made in the grant, an assurance was given in here¬ 
ditary property. 

Tliis family tlierefuc enjoys to the present day the 
privilege of appealing to >he protection of the llritisii 
government in all rpicstions concerning the hereditar)^ 
property guavunteod. 

The next earliest case on record previous to our 
acceptance of the obligations of 
the Arab.jeinedurs is that of 
Raojee Appu jee, 

This individual was, at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century, minister to Annund Rao Guicowar, and as 
mentioned above was the prime mover in eflecting a 
close alliance with the British. On the 6th June 1802, 


No. 3. 

Bfojee Appajec. 
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ii« concluded a treaty at Cambay with Mr. Duncan, 
tlie Governor of lioml: .y. On the same day the latter, 
in consideration of his services, granted tho dewan the 
village of Hhata in the follovvino- terms ~ 

o' 

1 he flonorahle East India Com[)any, placing the 
greatest reliance iu the good faith and attachment of 
llaojee Appajee, dewan of the Gnicowar state, and 
having in view to extend always their permanent pro¬ 
tection to him and to liis relations, have, for the pur¬ 
pose ol his and their abode, granted to him from the 
beginning of the current year 1859 (June 1802), in 
inain, loi himself, his son, and their or his children 
for evci, the village of Dhata, in the porgunna of 
Ohovvrasee, to the end that, entering on the po,s.scssion 
theri ,.f, lie may appropriate its produce to his support. 

(Signed) H. 8ii.\nk, 

Acting Political Secretary.’ 

Dated, the (ilh June 1802. 


1 wo days luter, on the 8tli Juno of the same year, 
Mr. Duncan passed a private engagerneut to Raojee 
Appajee, conclred as follows:— 

“ It is the intention of the Government of Bombay, 
that the dewanship of Raojee Appajee, in the sirkar of 
Oaroda, shall be permanent, and that his sons, brothers, 
nephews, relations, and friends shall be duly protected 
and supported by the Honorable Company in their 
just rights; and it the Gmeowar, Sena Khaskhcl Shura- 
shoer Bahadoor. or anybody else, should imreason- 
a.'dy treat them ill or ofier any undue moleslaiion, the 





’^ipany will protect them by interfering on their be¬ 
half, in witness whereof I Imve hereunto put my 
hand and seal at Cambay, this 8th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1802. 


(►Signed) J. Duncan ’’ 


Mention is also made of Raojee Appajee in the 10th 
article of the agreement concluded between the Resi¬ 
dent at Baroda and Armuud Rao Guicow'ar, dated the 
29th July 1802, as follows : — 

“ 2'cnlhlif .—Conformably to Major Walker’s sug¬ 
gestions and wishes, the articles contained in this de¬ 
claration were written, and to which 1 have given my 
assent. But in tlie event of evil-disposed persons 
attempting anything unfair or unreasonable against 
my person, by Dewaa Kaojee Appajee, his sons, his 
brothers, nephesv's, relations, and Mahadow Rao Tatia 
Mujmoodar, or even should I myself or my successor 
comnii'. anything improper or unjust, the English 
government shall interfere and see in either case that 
it is settled according to equity and reason.” 

1 have also required of Major Walker, on the part of 
the Company, to promise that my state and govern¬ 
ment shall be permanent, and descend to the lineal in¬ 
heritors of the rausnud, and that the dewanship .shall 
be pres<;rved to liaojee Appajee. 

Raojee Appajee died on the 8th July 1803; having 
no sons, he was succeeded by his nephew Seefaram 
Cliimnajee, who had been adopted by him ; he was 
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fnally installed as clewan on the 8th of the follow¬ 
ing month. Sliortly afterwards, a conspiracy in which 
Aiinnud Kao Guico war himself, under the instigation of 
his favourite wife Tiikthaee, was engaged, was set on 
loot for the overthrow of Seetaram’s ministry, but the 
latter received the support i>f the Resident, and about 
800 of the conspirators were arrested. 

.Snbsoqnently the Resident, Colonel Walker, pro¬ 
ceeded to an investigation of the e.xpenses of tlie state, 
and to a reform of the different depanmonts. During 
their progress, it was discovered tliat Scetaram Raojee 
was incompetent to tlie discharge of his duties, r.iid it, 
was therefore resolved that his unelo Bapoojee Appajee 
should be called upon, in conjunclion with FiiUoli 
Sing Gnicowar, ilic heir-ap|iarent, to assist ia the 
administration. Two of the wealthiest hankers of 
Baroda were at the same tirno appointed Government 
potedara uiivler tlie Britith guarantee. Beeiarain .^oon 
hecanio jeidous of (he now adniioistration : he deputed 
Jiis brother Sucearani toBomhay to endeavour to iha art 
the Resident, and finding this mission inefroctiial, he 
wrote letters upbraiding the Bonihay and Siiprenio 
governments with breaches of faith, and when called 
upon by the Resident in Ajiril 1808 to sub uantiate his 
charges, he complained that in the 8th article of tlio 
agreoment of the 29th July 1802, the Company guaran¬ 
teed that the dewansliip should be permanent and 
hereditary in Raojee Appajee’s family, and that the 
“ administration of the affairs of the Guico war state was 
conferred on Raojee by Annund Rao CRiicowar heredi¬ 
tarily, excluding all participation.” Colonel Walker, 
iu his report to Government of the 5th Scpleniher 
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, conclusively showed that Seetaram had no claim 
to the hereditary dewanship; that it was founded 
sohdy on the unsatisfactory manner in which the 10th 
article of the engagement of the 2!)th July 1802 had 
been rendered into the Mahratta language ; and that 
Seetaram wished to construe a verv’^ equivocal expres¬ 
sion designedly introduced into tlie Mahratta version 
into a formal engagement between the two Govern¬ 
ments to continue the dewanship to the descendants of 
Raojee Appajee. 

Directly the discrepancy was discovered it was for¬ 
mally pointed out by the Resident to Scetarain, and 
the latter was informed “that the Honorable C’ornpany 
could not conceive itself bound by his construction of 
a condition absurd in its consequences and inconsis¬ 
tent with the utmost latitude of our engagements 
with the Guicowar stale.” 

Suhsequently Sectararn discovered tliat it was no 
use attempting to puisne the matter, so that when Col¬ 
onel Walker produced before liim two Mahratta ver¬ 
sions of the 10th article of the engagement of the 20th 
July, one strictly liberal, and the other with tiic sense 
amended according to the English text, but the idiom 
preserved, aud was told to select which he liked, ho 
accepted the one most agreeable to the Resident. 

In the following year, a.d. 1800, the Governor of 
Bombay formally declared to Seetaram Raojee that 
the ofiice of dewan was not hereditary in his family. 
Babnjee Appajee, the real minister, died on tlie 10th 
November 1810, and was succeeded by his son 
Withul Rao Babajee. In the following month Seeta- 
rara, who was still titular minister, and possessed of 


Wany of tlie emoluments of the office, endeavoured to 
regain his former dignity, but finding his effort fruit¬ 
less, he became in 1812 party to a conspiracy set on 
foot by Kanojec Rao Ouicowar, which had for its ob¬ 
ject tlie subversion of Annund Ilao and Futteh 
Sing’s government. The plot was liowever discover¬ 
ed, and Kanojee Rao seized by the Resident’s orders 
and transmitted to Bombay, where lie was allow¬ 
ed a pension as a state prisoner. In 1814, »Seeta- 
ram sent an agent to Poona to tliwurt Gungadhur 
Sliastree, who had proceeded on a mission to that place 
from Buroda, under British guarantee, to attempt a 
settlement of accounts between the Peshwa and the 
Guicowar. Gungadluir Sliastree was subsequently mur¬ 
dered by tlie Peshwii’s orders, and there was reason 
for believing timt Seetaram was full}' cognizant of the 
intended atrocity. It was also generally credited that 
he intrigued with the Peshwa’s officers at Ahinedabad 
who were reported to be levying troops for his restora¬ 
tion to office. A guard was therefore placed over his 
house, and after the murder of Gungadhur Sliastree, 
his confinement was made still more strict. He was 
soon after exiled to Nowsaree. 

On the21st March 18l6,a new sunnud was granted 
by Annund Rao Guicowar to Seetaram Raojee, of which 
the following is a transcript:— 

“Whereas the late Raojee Appajee, father of Seeta¬ 
ram Raojee, served our late fatlier, His Highness Go- 
vind Hao Guicowar, with undeviating zeal and fidelity 
for many years, therefore we feel it incumbent on us 
to provide for his family. In this feeling, our govern¬ 
ment granted a nemnook of 40,000 Rs, per annum 


from the year Sumvut 1865; but as tliisdoes not appear 
sufficient for the respectability of this family, therefore, 
out of our Ijigh regard for the virtues of the deceased, 
we grant Seetarain Raojeeu further nemnook of ‘20,000 
Rs,, making the whole to be 60,000 Rs. for domestic 
expenditure, to be annually given by this sirkar for 
the respectability and comfort of the family. Let him 
therefore discharge his duties to the sirkar, and enjoy 
tlie above nemnook of 60,000 Rs. |)er annum ; and 
wliereas tlie said Seetarain Raojeo was pledged to pay 
the sum of -30,000 Rs. per annum to liquidate the loan 
of 1,10,000 Rs. borrowed from the firms of Mungul 
Sukeedass, Hiirree Rhugtee, Myral Narrayeii, and 
Koosalchund Ambeydass, bankers of Baroda, yet the 
payment of so large an instalment ]>re.sficd upon his 
resources: it is now stipulated that from the current 
year the instalment shall be dirninislied to 20,000 Rs. 
for his greater convenience. 

The following are the lieads under which the above 
nenmook of 60,000 rupees per iinnum is to be paid ;— 
The village of Sahdiy, iii the Siiinore per- 
giiuna, and Butwa, in the Ahmedahad 

pergunna, total atiiouutof both.Rs.23,000 

Honorary escort to be granted to the fa¬ 
mily out of the sirkar sebutidies to the 
e.xtent of amount of pay per aiimiin . . 6,000 

Stipend j»ayable at the end of the year out 


of the potedary former grant. 11,000 

Additional grant now made.. . 20,000 

Grand total.Rs. 60,000” 


Thus in spite of all Seetaram’s misconduct and 
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intrigues, both against his own and the British 
governments,—in spite too of his being exiled to Now- 
saree, the reigning Guicowar was weak enough to grant 
him an increase of Rs. 20,000 over and abov^e the 
eraoluments enjoyed by his father as managing 
minister of the state. 


On Svajee Rao’s accession to the throne in 1819, 
Seetararn was at tliat prince’s solicitation permitted 
to return temporarily to Baroda, and finally Govein- 
ment allowed him to remain permanently tliere, at the 
eurnost recinest ot SyajeC, on the uuderstauding that lie 
was to take no ]>art in the administration, llis son 
Naraycn Rao had however, witli the permission of 
Government, been previously installed as “ sieca- 
luiwoes ” or holder of the Government seal attached to 
all official papers, 

Tu the month of March 1820, Mr. Elphinstone, 
then Governor of B-'inhay, visited Baroda to arrange 
several matters with the new Guicowar. The fifth 
subject of discussion regarded the appointment of a 
minister, f^ynjee Rao was desirous of removing 
Dackjee Dadajec,\vho was at that time minister, and of 
re-appointing Seetararn as his successor. Mr. Elphln- 
.stone objected to the latter part of this proposition on 
account of the incapacity of Seetararn for the office, his 
known character for intrigue, and the established fact 
that ho had for so long a period placed himself in 
opposition to the Britisli government, and been so 
connected with its enemies as to jirevent that Govern¬ 
ment from reposing any confidence in him. The Gai- 
cowar then asked that he should he taken upon trial, 
but to this request Mr, Elphinstone refused to accede. 


^ Sectaram Raojcc died on the 1 llh August. 1823, and 
was succeeded in the emohnnerits, 'hough not in the 
power of the oflice, by his son Narayen Itao Seeta- 
ram, who was nominally hereditary dewan of the Ciiii- 
cowar state. In reporting Seetarain’.s death to Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Willoughby, who was then in cltarge of 
the Residency, presumed that in virtue of the trea¬ 
ties entered into with the Guicowar government in 
1802 and 1805, the situation and allowances enjoyed 
by Seetaram would devolve to his surviving son on the 
same footing that the former Iield them, hut that the 
office of “ siccanuwees” was rcsumahle at His High¬ 
ness the Guicowar’s pleasure. 

In their reply of the 20th .Inly 1824, Government 
jiointed out that Mr. Willoughby had omitted to advert 
to the correspondence which took place on the subject in 
1808, when it was formally declared to Seetaram, and 
acknowledged by him, that the office of dewan had 
been secured by treaty to Rowjee Aj)pajee, but not 
made liereditary in the family, as the original Mah- 
ratta version implied; but that under all the circum- 
.stances of the case, Goveriimeut was of opinion that 
the allowances should be continued to Sectarain’s son, 
hut that the declaration of the nullity of the Mahratta 
version, which was made to Seetaram, should be 
repeated in the most explicit terms to his son. 

Narayen Rao Seetaram died in 1837, leaving an in¬ 
fant son, Guiipnt Rao Narayen, who died in 1842, aged 
six years. During his lifetime he enjoyed the nem- 
iiook of Rs. 60,000 per annum, and a sum of Ps, 3,0374 
granted to his father in the year 1831 by Syajee, for 
the maintenance of a paga-of 1-5 horse. 

Gl 
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iiraveii liao left two wliJows, Ity name Luxitice Baeo 
•# 

and Eesooda Ifnce. On the deatli of tfie sonoflJK' second 
wife, the ladies immediately sent up a message to tin: 
Ilesidont, requesting a visit of condolence and to arrange 
about the adojrlion of an heir. The Resident re¬ 
fused to visit them on these terms, and Government, 
in reply to his report on the subject, decided that it 
vi'ould rest with His Highness the Giiicowar to admit 
or not of an adoption in this case, as His Higlmess 


mii>-ht see lit, but that no iuterfert'uce was to be exer 

O 

cised by the Resident. 


PrcvioustoGiinput Hiio’s death,theResident bad been 
called upon by Government to furnish a detailed report 
on tlie Daroda bliauderies. On calling on tire repre¬ 
sentatives of the family for any sunnuds they might 
possess, they presented Mr. Boyd with a spurious docu¬ 
ment, profes.sing to be the copy of a Mahratta letter 
passed by Mr. Duncan in 1S02 to Raojec Appajee, in 
w hich it was mentioned that it was “ the desire of the 
Bombay government that the dewangurce of Baroda, 
held by Seetaram Raojec, should be contin?',ed to his 
posterity from generation to generation.” This docu¬ 
ment was evidently a forgery : Seetaram wfis not de- 
wan in 1802, and the paper pas.sed by Mr. Duncan 
to Raojec, which has been quoted above, \vas in Eug- 
lish, and quite different in tlie essential point of an 
hereditary guarantee to the Mahratta vc?‘sion. IMcie 
mention will be made of this below. 


The nemnoolv of Rs. 60,000 peranmun was discon¬ 
tinued by the durbar on Gimput Rao’s death, and the 
two widows and mother of Nurayen Ihio were offered by 


life-ponsions of Rs. 3,000 a-|.*ieco, to- 
gotlicr with pniallor anKui)ii:s to ihoir ijcar relalions, tlie 
^vll()l(;sum proposed aggregatiiiig Rs,l 1,400 pcraninnn. 
'I'lie elder widow, Lnxmoe Baco, was not content, 
witli tliis; so, after reqiicsiiug the Resident’s interfer¬ 
ence in vain, slie petitioned Government lliat slie might, 
he allowed to adopt a son, and that a sum ofRs. 14,000 
per aniMirn might he allowed for her oxpcnsc.s. It was 
also at the panic time mooted that tlie two villages of 
l..acllice and Ladlee (as incutioned above in thesuniuul 
o f 181G, gva n ted to Seetara m Raoj ec, Lad b ee having been 
sahscqucatly exchanged for Butwa) were enameo, and 
lliat their proceeds should be enjoyed liy the family, 
’rise two first propositions were negativeil Ity Govern- 
inent in their letter of the 20tli September 1845, but 
petitioner wms informed tint the decision as regarded 
the villages would be subsequently communicated, 
(.)n the 22nd May 1845, Mr. Ogilvy, who was in 
charge of the Residency, evidently in ignorance of the 
snmind of 1810, gave it as his ojiinion that the vil¬ 
lages were enamec and the private property of the 
family. In 1840, Sir R. Ai hnthnot submitted n report 
on the same subject. He too was ignorant of the simnud 
of 1810, and gave it as his opinion that the villages were 
grantofl to Raojec Appajee .soon after he avas appointed 
devvan i'l 1793. lie reported further that the 
question was of little importance, as tlic village-; liad 
been mortgaged to Baroda bankere, and their revenues 
could not therefore be made available for any increase 
of pension to the widows; and he recommended that 
matters had belter remain as they were, lest if it should 
be insisted that the villages wi-re granted In enam. 
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he had already assigned for the support of the ladies, 
The claims of the widows rcm.aincd unsettled till tiie 
year 1850. In the meantime they sent constant peti¬ 
tions to Governtnenl and the Resident, and not being 
able to agree even amongst themselves as to what 
arrangement of their affairs should be come to willi 
the Guicowar, they quarrelled and separated. The 
voungor widow, Kesooda IJaee, died on the 19th August 
1850. On the 29th idem the Bombay government, 
in forwarding a de.spatch from the Court of Dii’ectors 
of the 12th June, deciding that the widow’s claim to 
the two villages was uinenablf, directed the Resident 
to use his best endeavours to obtain from Ilis Highness 
the Guicowar some increase to the provision of Rs. 
11,460 per annum assigned for their support. Col¬ 
onel Outram in his reply again adverted to the death 
of the younger lady, and reported that even deduct¬ 
ing her pension of Rs. 3,500, the remaining members 
of the family still shared a sum of Rs. 10,900 amongst 
them, and he requested to know if under the circum¬ 
stances he should press any increase of the |>ensiorrs on 
the consideration of His Highness, Government, in 
their reply of the 9th November, considered that the 
sum granted was very insufficient nith reference 
to the great services peidhrmed by Raojee .4ppajc(! 
for the British government, and directed the Resi¬ 
dent to again urge the claim of the family'on His 
Highness the Guicowar, with an intimation that it 
would redound to his credit were lie to increase the 
' ■anty stipend allotted for their maintenance, and that 
tlie measure would be highly gratifying to the British 




id raw five allowances 


; and Government expressed a lu>i)e tliul 
M's liiglinoss the Gaioowar would at least continue 
the allowance wliicli Eesooda Baoe received to tlic sur¬ 
viving momhersof “ this greatly reduced family.” 

t^^lont l Outrain, in his reply of the 14th Decern her. 
stated tliat the family were more liberally provided for 
than he had anticipated, and that tlie members alto¬ 
gether received Its. 11,300 per annum in addition 
to the rent of certain sliops and produce of gardens 
and grass lands, besides other perquisites, and trusted 
that Government would he satisfied that due liberality 
had been displayed towards the family. Both the 
Government of Bombay and the Court, of Directors 
approved of the arrangement as tims reported. 

In 1852, the Hoinbay government resolved on the 
resumption of the village of Bhata in the Chowrasce 
pergunna of the Surat collectorate, paying to the 
surviving widows in equal proportion pensions equal 
in the aggregate to the annual net proceeds of the 
village., eacli share being resumed on the death of 
the incumbent; but subsequently modified this decision 
so far as to resolve that no part of the allowance should 
be resumed until the demise of all of them. The vil¬ 
lage had already been held under attachment for nine 
years previous to 1852, and after a lengdicned corres¬ 
pondence, tlie net revenues for that period, amounting 
to Rs. 28,885-15-2, were forwarded to the Residency 
for division among the wi(Iow.s. A portion of this, 
amounting to Rs. G,197-15-3, was credited to the 
estate ol' Eosooda Baee as the share she was entitled 
to up to the tlalo of her death, and ns her afiairs were 
very much involved, it was determined to appr<ipriaie 


^iPinoney to the liquidation oi' her Ochts. A pnnclia ■ 
yet accordingly assombted at the R.t!si<Iency in Novem¬ 
ber l8o5, to investigate and report on the chums 
advanced by tlie creditors, and a dividend of Rs. 47'0-3 
percent, was idthnatcly sanctioned to be paid in full 
of all demands. 

('olonel Outram included the above-mentioned 
ease in bis report to Government on the bhamlcries 
of the 8lh May 1854, and rcconunerided that the 
gnaruTitcc siioidd be considered as lapsed on the grounds 
that it -was not hereditary, and i)eciiusc the family 
had fraudulently presented a fictitious paper to Mr. 
Ibjyd when he was prcjiaring his bhandery list in 
1840, as nteniioned above. Tbe Government of India, 
in their re)>ly of the 21st January 18.5G, di cided 
that a great fraud had been committed, and that tljc 
real engagement, in which nothing was pledged to heirs 
and successors, t 'riuinatod on the death of Sectararn 
Raojee in 1823. 

This case is a good example of the many evils 
inherent in the system of guarantee, and of the way 
in which Government officials were wont to go far 
beyond the strict letter of our engagements. As long 
as 1808 it was defined that the guarantee, as fiir as the 
dewanship was concerned , was not hereditary, and yet 
inspiteof this,andof the repeated andglaringinisconduct 
of Seetaram, his son was confirmed in the emoluments 
of f.lic office on his death in 1823, and these allowances 
were con tinned to his grandson on his son’s death, i'or 
years too after tiio inalclinowas extinct,the females of the 
iumily pestered Government regJirding their nemnook, 
al^d a vast amount of corres[)omlence was created on 


umr/}y 
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tJre quescion between Oovernment, tlie Uesidcncy, and 
tljo Durbar. The matter is, liowevcr, finally disposed 
of now, tind the guarantee has lapsed. 

A third case in whicli our guarantee was given 


previous to the capitulation of 
the Arabs, is that of Mulhar Rao 
CJuicow.ar. 


No. a. 

Mulhar Kao Guicownr. 


Tliisindividual was first-cousin toGovind RaoGuico- 
vvar, who died in a.d. 1800 in the struggles which crisu- 
od for succession. Mulhar Rao set himself up in oppo¬ 
sition ostensibly to the minister Raqjce Appujoe, but in 
reality against Aunund Rao Guicowar. He took tbo 
fort of Veesamiggur from Annund Rao, and as the (Jui- 
covvar was too weak to coerce him himself, he solicited 
onr interference. A force of 1,200 men wao placed un¬ 
der the orders of Major Walker early in 1802, and that 
officer (who had been appointed Resident) moved at tbo 
end of Februaiy of that ycarwiili a subsidiary Guicowar 
force against Mulhar Rao, I'bc latter fidgued sub¬ 
mission, but on the 4th March, when it was supposed 
that he was treating for terms, he suddenly fired on the 
British force, and treacherously imprisoned Captain 
Williams and Sooiulerjee Scwjce, who at his request 
had been sent to treat with him. The Raroda con¬ 
tingent behaved so badly on this occiision that a rein¬ 
forcement of British troops was called for. 

Major Walker having been joined by two divisions 
of troops, Mulhar Rao’s force was attacked on the 
both April and driven with great loss into the fort 
ofKurree. Mulhar Rao immediately released Captain 
Williams and 8oouderjee 8ewjce; and on the 3i d ilay he 




Anangeineiita were t'len entered into for Mulliar 
IWa nminteriance, and Ilis Higliiiess the Gnicowar 
consetitetl, witli a great deal of difficulty, to assign 
him a Jaglieer from the perguiina of Neriml. 

On the 2nd June 1802, Mulhar Itao wrote as 
follows to the Governor of Bombay 

“ IIa\ing through my misfortune fallori into war¬ 
fare with the state of Ihiroda, and been defeated hy 
the army of tlie said state, assisted hy the arms of the 
Monoraide English East India Company, I surrendered 
riiyseirou a promise of security to my life and honour, 
since vvhicfi the governiVieiit of l3aro<Ia liath, at the 
instance of the Governor of Bombay, on the couclition 
of mv sending fur my family and abstaining from all 
ilirect, or indirect disturbance or conspiracy against 
either state, made the following provision for me, 
viz. that out of the pergunna of Neriad (wliich is 
the ancient seat and abode of my predecessor) a jaedad 
of a lac and a quarter of rupees be assigned andcomniit- 
ted to me for the support of me and my children, family, 
nud brothers; wherefore I agree and give in writing 
that,exclusiveof watchmen, not to exceed 200inen,anda 
due proportion of sebuiuly to make ray collections, 1 am 
not to entertain any troo[)S whatever, hereby consenting 
that the officers of the Sirhar of liaroda and of the 
English geullenien may at any lime after ascertaining 
the fact cause any excess in tny establishment as aoove 
mentioned to be dismissed. Neither am I ever to erect 
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rv Cortificationt but to demean myself, as sluill my son, 
brothers, and followers, in all respects as becomes a 
true well-wisher of both states, without any deviation or 
difference whatever. As my securities, in which respect 
Major Walker, on the part of the Honorable Company, 
and Meer Kumaloodeen Ilooseinkhan, have at my in¬ 
stance engaged their responsibility, and likewise under¬ 
taken to he the guardians of my rights under this deed 
and engagement; and should there prove any deficiency 
in the jaedad of 1,25,000 Rs., those gentlemen only 
interposing with the officers of the Baroda government 
to cause it to be made up. Besides this, if, after experi¬ 
ence had of my good behaviour and the sincerity of 
rny heart, and there thence remaining no doubts 
respecting me, it should ever please Annund Rao Sena 
Khasskhel Shumsher Bahadoor, with the approbation, 
of thisOovernment, to make any increase in the present 
provision for me, I shall have cause to be thankful 
on that account.” 

On the next day, Mulhar Rao w'rotc to Annund 
Rao Guicowar:— 

After Ccmplments .—Having been indebted to 
you in money, and having baliandurs or securities 
between us, 1 have created a disunite with you, and after 
entertaining forces, have taken your fort of Vesamig- 
gtir, and occasioneel disturbances in your country, and 
there ensued a battle with Babajee Appajee. 

“ This induced you to solicit the assistance of the 
English Company Bahadoor. The Honorable J. Dun¬ 
can, Bahadoor, proposed tome a peaceable adjustment, 
which I did not attend to. Wherefore the E«gli.sh, 
in prosecution of their support to have taken 
62 
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territories be- 
lonqing to me, and delivered them to yoursirkar, and 
ior yourself made a provision of 1,25,000 Its. per an¬ 
num from the pergunua of Neriad, winch has been 
given nio through his Honor’s means, which I shall 
accept, and, together with my son, family, and brothers, 
will behave to you peaceably. 'iVith regard to my 
conduct, the Honorable the Governor hatli satisfied yon, 
and according as be has thus signified, so shall we 
conduct ourselves peaceably without deviation, 'fliis 
jagheer, which has been given me for the maintenance 
of my family, 1 shall enjoy and remain contented with 
it. 1 have no sort of claim on you respecting my 
former jdaces; but if, in conformity to rny engagement, 
I shall continue to conduct myself peaceably according 
to the Governor’s ordi r, you will get my juedad a little 
increased from the sirkar. 

“ Major Walker, on the part of the English Ea.st 
India Company, and Meer Kumaloodeon Hooseiu Khan 
are my bahandurs or sectivitios, for the purpose of 
this writing. 

(Signed) Mej'-r Komai.oodeen IIoo.sei.n Khan, 

as guarantee. 

Major Walkeii, as guarantee.” 

The following is the sunnud granted by Annund 
Hao to iVluliiar flao Guicowar, on the 8th June :— 
After CompVmenls ,—The following are the arti¬ 
cles for the mariagonmnt of (ho villages given you from 
the sirkur as a jagheer. 'llie pergmma of Ncriad to the 
value of 1,25,000 Rs. for your expense and the 
maiulenauce of vour familv, viz:— 
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a me the fort of Kurree and all the 



^ 1. The pergiinna of Ncriad shall never experience 
any impositioji of (he exaction of lahour, heing 
hatidry, or other articles whatever. 

“ 2. Ihc nile rcspocfing liay, &:c. will he continuod 


to you as it is usually observed in that perguaim. 

“d. case of your being oppressed by the coolies 
or mehvv't ees, and if you cannot overcome such dif¬ 
ficulties yt „i'selt, a force shall be sent agreeably to your 
rcfjuisition, and thc.se evils shall be tlierchy removed. 
“4. Your relations and friends at Kurree shall 


never experience any molestation, provided they con 
duct themselves peaceably. 

“5. You may receive from the pergunna the 
1,25,000 Ils. in the manner rlirected liy this deed. 

“6. In case of any calamity, accident, or damage 
falling to the pergunna, a due tdlowancc or credit will 
be given on examination of its accounts. The fore¬ 
going sk articles shall be complied w ith by the sirkar, 
for wliich Major Walker, on the part of the Knglisli 
East India Company, and Meet Kumaloodecn Moosein 
Khan Ilahadoor,are given as guaranteesand mediators. ” 
live collection of tho Honorable Company’s share 
of the pergunna of ^’eriad was at the same time 
entrusted to Mtilhar Kao, Vukutciiund Koo.shalchund, 
a wealthy banker, being scciii ity for the first year, 
Mulhar Kao had, however, no intention ol'rcinain- 
ipg quietly in Neriad; he evaded .sending for his family 
from Drangdraaslie had stipulated, and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 4th Docernher fled to Limree, on the borders 
ofKattyw'ar. Thecltief of tiiat place refused to give 
him an asylum: from thence he went to Morvec, in tJie 
north of Kattyv/ar, where he was joined by a natural 


Wolher, IIuTimunt Rao Gtiioovrar (avIio liad taken 
refuge In Kutch), witli a small body of men, and with 
them he moved to Drangdra to assist the Desai of 
Pntree, wlio was being besieged in bis fort by the 
Moolukgeree Guicowar army under Babajee; but 
WittuI Rao Dewajee being detached against Irini 
v/idi 600 horse, an action ensued, in which Mulhar 
Rao was defeated, and forced to retreat; lie moved 
through Jaitpoor, Gondnl, and Mangrole to Dharce, 
and thence, with the assistance of the Cusbattces of 
Umreilly, possessed himself of that town. Babajee 
again detached a party of 1,000 horse under WittuI 
Rao Dewajee against Umreilly, and WittuI Uao, in 
spite of his inferiority of mimhers, attacked and drove 
him out of the town ; following up his victory, he 
again attacked and defeated him near Koondla, after 
a march of 25 iniK s, and nearly made him prisoner. 
Mulhar Rao Hod to BIrownuggur, and embarked on 
board a vessel, after depositing his elephants and guns 
with the TJtakoor o! the latter place. He did not how¬ 
ever proceed on his voyage, but disembarking, wandered 
into tlie jungly hills of Palitana, where his retreat was 
discovered, and he and his son seized on the 2 Ist 
October 1803 b}' .a party of Babajee’s horse under 
AV ittul Rao Dewajee. They were [daced in confinement 
in Abmedabad, and subsequently, at the interference 
of the British Government, removed to Bombay, 
■w here they were placed under the surveillance of the 
Town Major. 

On the 18th June 1807, Annund Rao concluded the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement for Mulhar Hao's maintenance: — 
“ Mulhar Rao e.xcited a disturbance with this 



py^rnment, and tlie Englisli i^ovcrnment having come 
to our assistance, caused us to give him a jagheer 
of lls. 1/25,000 a year in the pergunna of Neriad ; 
afterwards Mulliar Rao joined in the disturbances of 
the Arabs, Kanojoe Rao, &.c. and raised a revolt in 
Kattywar; he was defeated, and he and Khundey Ilao 
his son Avere confined in Ahrneda!)ad. The English 
govonnnent afterwards sent for both to be irnprisone<I 
in Bombay. Governor Dnncan then suggested, tlirough 
Major Walker, that arrangement should be made for 
their support. We therefore .settled a nemnook upon 
liira and his family of Rs. 50,000 per annum, com¬ 
mencing from Sninvut 1864 (a. i>. 5th June 1807), as 
per the following detail:— 

To Mulhar Rao himself. . .Rs. 15,000 

Khundey Rao . „ 35,000 

Total..Rs. 50,000” 


Khundey Rao died in 1812, on which occasion a 
sum of Rs. 18,000 was deducted from the allowances 
paid to the family; but in 1814, when a number of the 
illegitimate branches of the fiimily came to Baroda from 
Bhoqj, a sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum was assigned' for 
their support by Futtoh Sing OuicoAvar, and was paid 
through the medium of Sugoonabace, the principal 
concubine. Sbe died in a.d. 1819, and a dispute arose 
amongst the survivors regarding the equitable distribu¬ 
tion of the amount, lu the following month, the Resi- 
dentwas instructed tointimate to the Guicowartlic Avish 
and expectation of Government, that the money should 
be divided in the same proportions as formerly, but that 
it need not be })aid from the Residency if such had not 
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the cmstoni. No interference lias consequently 
been exercised regarding those pensions, and they have 
gradually died out and been discontinued by the durbar. 

Mulhar Rao, after his arrival in Bombay, led a life 
of spendthrift .sensuality. His expenditure gi\ atly e.\- 
ceecled his income. In 1814 his debts, with interest, 
amounted to Ils. 34,367 ; in 1817 to Rs. 43,302. The 
Guicowar government paid in 1816 Rs. 33,285 in 
part payment of these debts, and in the'following year 
remitted a further sum of Rs. 15,000 for the same objects, 
intimating at the same time through the Resident ils 
inaidlity to give any fnrtherassisUmce towards answer¬ 
ing Midliar Rao’s extravagances. In 1818 the Bom¬ 
bay Government intimated to Mulhar Rao that none 
of his debts beyond those already authorized to be 
H{[iiidated would he paid, and Ids creditors were warn¬ 
ed to the sanie’etfect. In 1819 Mulhar Rao incurred 
fresh debts, and some of his creditors then threatened to 
imprison him. An appeal wa3].made to the Guicowar, 
but be rei'nsed to interfere. 

This disreputable member of the family died on the 
23rd May. The surviving members of his family con¬ 
tinue to]draw pensions as follows from the Residency 
on presenting orders from the durbar:— 

Per Anmini. 

Mhalsabacc, widow of Gunput Rao 

Guicowar . Rs. 1,200 

Pritiraj Ilimmunt Rao, Guicowar’s 

grandchild . „ .900 

Chundrubaee. Mahadeorao’s daughter, „ 900 

Limbajee Rao. „ 1,200 




oen 


Total..R?. 4,200 
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are. only life pensionn, and will lapse on the 
respective deaths ot the pie.seut incimibents. 


We now come to the engagemonts entered into at 
the time of the expulsion of the 

No. 4 Arabs in 1802. The bhanderies 

Fecuiiinry advances by ... 

Baroila Bankers. "^^re ot two descriptions : per¬ 

sonal, securing protection and 
freedom from molestation to banking firms or indivi¬ 
duals ; and for property, guaranteeing their possession 
or the repayment of loans taken up from tlietn by the 
Durbar. 

It was mentioned above that, in order to pay up the 
arrears of the discharged Aralis, it was necessary to 
advance tlie Durbar a loan of about 20 lacs of rupees, 
halfof the amount by the British government, and Iialf 
by the Baroda bankers on the guarantee of the former. 
In December 1802 this loan was raised. Government 
furnished 10 lacs from Bombay, and 4 shroffs, namely, 
Ilurree Bhugtee, Samul Bechur, Mungiil Sukeeda.ss, 
and Argoonjee Nathjeo. Tunvareo, the balance, amount¬ 
ing fo ils. 12,48,000, making a total of R.s. 22,48,000. 
For til l I’cpayivient of this the revemies of portions of 
Ilis Highness’ territory^ were assigned as follows: — 


Pergunna 

Baroda.. 

.. Rs. 0,00,000 

Do. 

Petlad. 

.. „ 3,00,000 

Do. 

Alimedabad .. 


Cnstoiiis of the Cify of Baroda. . 

• . „ 75,000 

Do. 

Seem ore or Kurree 

.. „ 1,50,000 

Do. 

Kora lee . 

.. 25,000 

Do. 

Rujpee|>Ia , 
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September 1803, a further loan of Rs. 12,35, 
was raised under British guarantee from KooshaIch.un(l 
Ambeydass, to pay off exjjenses iticnrred by tlie British 
government, and ready money advanced by them 
during the war with Mulhar Rao. For the repayment 
of this loan also certain revenues in the Surat Attave- 
see were assigned. In October 1803, a further loan of 
Rs. 9,23,000 was advanced under British guarantee by 
Sanml Bechnr aud Mungul Sukeedass for the total 
dischai’gc of the Arabs; and for the repayment of tliis 
svun, the same revenues were assigned as those for 
the li(piidation of the 22 lacs, to commence when the 
latter was cleared off. 

In August 1803, asumof Rs. 8,16,7.50 was advanc¬ 
ed by Hurree Bhiigtee, Mungul Sukeedass, Samul 
Bechur, Kooshalchund Ambeydass, Ruttoiijee Khau- 
dass, Vuckut vShashet, and Myral Narayen, to pay off 
the arrears of the Scindce Seehundy who liad establish¬ 
ed a Dhurna on Haojee Appajee ; for the lepayment 
of this, certain revenues of tlte year 1803-4 were 
assigned. 

In the same year a warrat or order for Rs. 75,000, 
upon the anticipated tribute from Kattywar was given 
utuler the Company’s guarantee to pay off the arrears 
of Doomsay bin Alee Silludar. 

A similar order for Rs. 87,500 was granted to 
Dewaram Jewary, a Surat merchant, in liquidation of 
a debt due to him by tlie Durbar. 

la the same year a loan of 3 lacs of rupees was 
advanced by Samul Bechur aud Myral Nurcyen to 
settle the commissariat accounts; and for the liquida- 
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this, the rcvcmicsof Puttun, Vecsanuggnr, and 
Wuniiiggur for the year 1805-6 were assigned. 

Thus in one year a sum of no less than F^s. 55,85,851, 
excliisive of 10 lac.s furnished hy the British govern¬ 
ment, was advanced by Baroda bankers to meet the 
exigencies of the state, and \ve became answerable 
that this large amount was didy repaid from the stipu¬ 
lated revenues. 

On tlie 2()tli November 1808, the Resident reported 
that the balance of the whole of the loans, of which the 
the payment had been secured on the blnindery of the 
Honorable Company, had been reduced to a sum 
of Rs. 12,55,893, and that several of the loans had been 
clearly li(juidatc<l, and the bhandety scab removed; 
at the same time the balance due to the British go- 
verninent on account of loans advanced by them 
amounted to Rs. 20,10,063. 

In 1807, however, it had been found necessary to 
raise a new loan of Rs. 71,26,733 to discharge the 
arrears due by the state on account of tniliiaiy and 
other expenses. This sum was advanced by the un¬ 
dermentioned bankers:—.Vungul Sokeedass, Sainul 
Bechur, Arjoonjee NatbjeeTirwaree, Piirboodass Shot. 
Hurry Bhngtee, and Myrul Narayan. 'ihe repay¬ 
ment with interest was secured by orders issued 
under the guarantee of the Resident on the atiticipatcd 
revenues of the state t<i the amount of Ifs. 34,63,853 
per annum, and Major Walker expressed Ids lirm ex¬ 
pectations tliat six years from the date on which he 
wrote, or in 1814, the Baroda government would find 
itself released from debt, cfricieiit and respectable in 
its establisbrnent, ami in the enjoyment, of a 
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aurpliis rovouue than any state in India. Those anii- 
cipalions, from a variety of causes too numerous to be 
mentioned liere, were not realized. 

In 1812, the Giiicowar debt to the British govern¬ 
ment was extinguished, and the governinent of Bom¬ 
bay jM’oceeded “ to deliberate on the highly iin])ortaiit 
question of gradually detaching ourselves from that 
intimate and internal interference in the details of 
tlic Guicowar affairs’' which had hitherto been 
necessary, and, after calling for accounts anil reports, 
close tlie deliberation by directing the Resident to 
give his attention to the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty ; this was never executed. 

On the Gth Feljiuary 1817, Captain Carnac, in 
reporting on the linattciul position of the Baroda state, 
expressed his opinion that, notu itbstanding the serious 
ilisturbances which had prevailed in the country, tlie 
inconvenieucesresulting from the Pe.shvvH’sresu!nj)tiou 3 , 
and the extravagant expenditure on account of the 
ni'ssion to Poona, the state tnight be expected to be 
relieved of its pecuniary ditticiiltics in the year 181,9. 
Me explained that at the end of the year 1816 the liabili¬ 
ties amounted to Rs. 94,19,654, hut that, throiigb the 
influence of Dhakjee Dadajee the minister,the cbiims for 
interest had been reduced to 6 per cent, per annum, 
diminishing- the debt by the sum of Ks. 39,21,963, and 
leaving it at the amount of Rs. 54,97,690. Dhakjee 
Dadajee, Hurree Bhugtee, and Myral Narayen also 
became slate potodars or bankers for 5 jears at a 
reduction of interest to 9 from 12 per cent. ))erimnmn, 
Jbese favourable anticipations were found in 1819 
to iiave been delusive. 8yajce Rao had become 
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ubted hi a sum of 6(>lacs (o the poteclars, anti tlie 
Resident proposed to reduce tlie annual expenses of 
the Guicowar military cstaldishinent. This |)roposal 
was however negatived by Oovcniment. 

In 1820 jMr. Ei[)hiiistone, tlie Governor of Hoinbay, 
visited 13arod<i, and in the course of In's conferences, 
discovered that the total debts of the state amounted 
to the sum of Rs. l,07/)f),297. Loans for the lif|ni¬ 
dation ol this sum were raised from six of the principal 


hankers of Baroda under the guarantee of the British 
government, the Guicowar eng-nging that they should 
be repaid with interest at the different rates whidi had 
been agreed on, in annual instalments of 15 lacs of 
rupees. The Guicowar was at the time warned by 
Mr, Elphinstone that if, from any cause wlintever, the 


arrangements made for ensuring the stipulated pay¬ 
ments were to fail, it would be absolutely necessary 
for tlie Company once more to take the entire manage¬ 
ment of the country into its own hands, and that the 


Government would not have tlie least choice in adopt¬ 
ing that measure. 

In spite of this warning, the irist:dinent.s were very 
irregularly paid, and on the lOth September 1825 
Mr. Willougliby, who was then in charge of tlie 
Residency, reported that, notwithstanding the pav- 
ments made, the debts of the state had increased to 
Rs. 1,33,81,589. Mr. Williams in the following year 
urged upon Syajee Rao-refrenclunent and reforms in 
the adniinisiration, and that he should appropriate to 
tile reduction of the guaranteed loan a sum of upwards 
of half a crore of rupees, which he was reported to 
have accumulated by means of i>rivate collections. 
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considei'able tliscussion, the Cuicowar consentec! 
to farm hia districts in septennial leases, under tlie 
llritisli guarantee, hut he soon, as M'as the wont of 
Syajoe Rao, broke tlirougli bis engagements, infringed 
the leases and the guaranteed potedaree, so that Go¬ 
vernment was necessitated, in order to curry out its 
guaranteed obligations, to sequester part of flis Iligli- 
riess’ districts, whicli it did under the following pro¬ 
clamation of the 28th March 1828;— 

“Whereas llis Highness Syujee Rao Guicowar, 
juitnindrnl of the IVicaidsIiip which lias so long existed 
Vatween the Orilish government an<l the state of 
Ibiroda, and (iisregardiug the repeated and solemn re- 
mon'trances which have been made to Jiim by the 
Briiish repn-seIllative at bis Court, has, under the 
intliionce of wicked and designing [persons, openly and 
dolilieratoly violated engagements which had been 
eoncluded for the sole benefit of the state, with His 
Highness' full knovikdge and coucurronce, and sane- 
t.ioncd by tl )0 guanintee of tlie British government; 
niid whereas all tncloavours to ]>ersimde llis Highness 
of the danger to which ho was exposing liiinself by 
persevering in such conduct have failed of producing 
the desired effeef, the Governor in Council has at 
length been reluctantly compelled to adopt decisive 
measures for the vindication of its viidated faith and 
iiisnlted honour, and to take into liis own Imnds the 
means of providing for the full and satisfactory lepaj^- 
ineut of all claims, for the liquidation of which the 
15rltisli government are guarantee, 
i ‘’The conduct of His Highness Syajee Rao would 
have fully justified the British government in declaring 


existing treaties at an end, and in treating him as in a 
state of open hostility with iho Biilish government; 
but liaving no views of aggrandizement or self-interest, 
and being solely desirous to uphold the integrity of its 
faith, it has determined to limit itself to the most 
moderate course it could adopt consistently with the 
claims of those it has guaranteed, not that tlie conduct 
of Bis Highness entitles liim individually to consider¬ 
ation, but because the British government is anxious 
to evince its regard and consideration for the Guicowar 
family. 

“Acting upon this princijde, the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil limits himself to tlie measure of placing under tern 
]>orary sequestration the following resources and 
territories of the Guicowar, viz :— 

Pergunna Pitlaud. 

Ditto- Byul. 

Kuree. 

Dubhoy Bhadurpoor. 

SiiiTJore. 

Amrolee, Damnuggur, and Seea- 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


nuggur. 


Tribute Katteewar. 

Ditto Mahee Caunta. 

Ditto Bewa Caunta, 

Ditto Rajpeepla. 

Ditto Oodeypoor, 

Ditto of Tributary Siinkheira villages. 

“ The Governor in Council deems it necessaiy to 
declare, in the most explicit manner, that the only object 
of such sequestration is to enalde the British govern¬ 
ment to satisfy the just demands of the creditors who 
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its gnaraiitce (’nder the scptonnial arrangements 
concliideii by His Highness in 1820. 

“ Tlie occupation of the territory included in this 
.sequestration being only temporary, as little change as 
possible will be made in its administration, it being in¬ 
tended to restore the territory as soon as the purpose 
for vvliich it is assumed has been lulfdled. Tlie Flritisii 
government, notwithstanding the conduct of His 
Highness Syajee Rao, has too great a regard for the 
family of tiie Giiicowar and tlie ties of friendship which 
have so long hound the two states to complete the per¬ 
manent alienation of one beega of its dominions. 

“ The above ser|ucst,ration has in view only tlie ful¬ 
filment of the pecuniary engagement made with the 
bankers under the guarnnteeof the Rritisli government; 
hut wlicn that object has been attained, it will remain 
for the British government to consider tlie reparation 
which may he due to itself for the oxptmses to which it 
has been exposed by the conduct of Hm Highne!3s ; to 
take ample security against any future violation by 
that prince either of tlie terrn.s of the treaties with the 
Guicovvar slate or the pledges and guarantees it has 
given to individuals. 

“This proclamation is therefore promulgated for 
general information, in order that tlie motives of the 
British government may he fully understood. 

(Signed) John Malcolm.” 

In November 183], the Residentat Baroda furnish¬ 
ed Government with a statement showing that the 
dt'bts of the Baroda state, in which the Bornhav 
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rnnient was iuteri?sf(iJ, amoiinfed to tlie snm of 
Rs. 1,28,42,826, and at (lie same time intimated that it 
wasSyajee Rao’s earnest wish that Lord Clare, who was 
tlien (Governor oi Homhay, should pay His Highness a 
visit at Baroda to settle all points in dispute. That 
iiol)leniau immediately complied. He paid a short 
visit to Baroda in November 1831, and again returned 
in March in 1832. In the conferences that folloAved, 
the first subject of discussion was regarding the licpii- 
dation of the debt duo to the bankers at Barofla under 


the guarantee of the British government. Lord Clare 
found that both the bankers and Syajee Rao were 
willing to come to a settlement of their accounts, and 
consequently thought it better to let the parties settle 
the hosiuess between them in their own Wiiy, without 
any interference on the part of the British government. 
It was accordingly arranged between the Guicowar 
and the bankers to their mutual satisfaction. In or¬ 
der to make up the required sunj, His Highness pro¬ 
duced about 15 lacs of his own private treasure. W hea 
the matter was arranged, the baukers, by name Gof)al 
Rao Myral, Ruttonjee Khandass, Hurree Blsugtee, and 
Riittunjee Manickchuud, were summoned by the Go¬ 
vernor, and in his presence declared that a fair 
and satisfactory payment had been made of tlicir gua¬ 
ranteed debts ; tliat they released tlie Comj)aiiy from 
their bhandcry, and bad no further claims of a pecu¬ 
niary nature against the British government. The 
deeds were subsequently cancelled in the presence of 
His H ighness Syajee Hao, thereby bringing .o an end 
a long continued source of irritation between the two 
governments. 



Tiie guaranteed case transferred from tlie Arab 


jetiieilars to the British govern- 
Khnndass Putell and ment to be noticed, is that 
bhyc'ivmd Desai. K)jmj(]ass Wagjce, Patoll of 

Durropoora, and Bhychund Ivhoosalchiiiid, Desai ot 
Baroda. These individuals obtained in a.d. 1775 a 
28 years’ lease of the farm of tlio districts of Padra, 
Baroda, and Wnsravec from the Durbar. In 1794 
A.U., Govind Rao, il)e reigning Guieowar, dispossessed 
them of the maiuigcnicnt of these districts, and as was 
usual in such cases, called upon tiiem to render an ac¬ 
count of tlieir administration, with a view of extorting 
a nuzzerana from them. In consetpience of tliis de¬ 
mand, they lied for refuge to the di.strict of .lumboosur, 
then belonging to the Peishwa, and remained there a 
vear under the protection of the Peishwa’s Surs()ol»a. 
Finally in 1795 the Baroda government gave them a 
safe conduct, and on their paying a niizzeraiia of a 
lac of rupees, tiiey received a piirwana ol settlement 
from tlie Guieowar, in which they were granted .Isf 
a pennanont assignment of Rs. 1,050 per anmini, on 
the Baroda pergunna; 2nd, they were promised a fair 
settlement of their accounts; 3rd, tlieir property, of 
which tliey' had been di.®possessed, was returned to 
them ; 4th, their Pusaeeta lands were secured to them , 
5th, they received seenrity for the peaceable enjoyment 
of their ancient and acknowledged rights and possessions 
in the village of Durrapooia; Qlh, they were promised 
the assistance of Government in the recovery of their 
debts due by private individuals; 7ih, their register 
and account books were to be restored to them; 8lh, 
ditto their property claudestinc-ly appropriated by 
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ns far es it could he recovered; 9///, that 
they were to have tiie irrevocable security of the follow¬ 
ing jemedurs for themselves, their agents, and rela¬ 
tions: Raja Narrayen Rao Pandry, Aemanee, Ilyder, 
and Nasir; and 10///, the parties, on making assurances 
of their duty and loyalty to the Guicowar government, 
were promised public employment on tlieir faith and 
zeal becoming apparent. Attached to the paper grant¬ 
ing these terms was the following purwana by Govind 
Rao Guicowar to the parties concerned, dated April 
1795 

In former times (he Government disputed your 
money account, and on that accountyou being fearful 
left the city of Baroda. Some time after this the 
Government issued a purwana recalling you, upon 
which you returned and settled your account, and 
gave you a separate memorandum containing 10 
articles, wliich shall be strictly conformed to, for which 
bhaudery is given you in the name of Narrayen Rao 
Raja Pandry, Aemanee Jomedar, Hyder Jemedar 
and Nasir Jemedar; after this lio more notice shall be 
taken of the former dispute, for which perpetual blian- 
dery is given." 

The four jemedars abovementioned affixed their 
seals to this paper, and when three of them were dis¬ 
missed in 1802-3, their seals were removed and their 
signatures erased, and tiie bhandery of the Honorable 
Company was substituted, Major Walker, the Resident, 
afh.xing his seal to the document. 

No further dispute took place between the <liirbar 
and these individuals. In due couise of time the 
6J 
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^•both died, and were succeeded by their respective 
sons, Bapoo Biiyclmnd and Wassiinbhye Khandass, 
and though the guarantee was not formally renewed, 
the heirs were considered at the time to be entitled to 
all its provisions. 




In A.D. 1827, Mr. Willoughby, the Assistant in 
charge of Baroda, made a report on the case of these 
guarantees to the government of Bombay. He gave 
it as his opinion, “ that the engagement could not be 
regarded as perpetual, except under certain limitations, 
one of which was, that its continuance in some measure 
depended on the conduct of the parties wIjo held the 
pledge; and that as one of the individuals, Bapoo 
Bhychund, had been concerned in several of the 
intrigues that were going on in tim Baroda court, he 
considered that he had justly forfeited all claim to our 
protection, more particularly as an impression appeared 
to prevail at Baroda, that however exceptionable the 
coirluct of the parties holding our guarantee might be, 
our pledges were perpetual and irrevocable. 

In their reply, Government informed the Resident 
that, before annulling the bhandery, it would be neces¬ 
sary to put the holder on his trial, and prove some act 
of hostility against the Guicowar or British government 
to justify such a measure, and that mere opposition to 
a proposed improvement, even if accompanied by secret 
conferct'ces and intrigues, would not afford ground for 
recalling a pledge of this nature. 

In I82b, Mr. Williams, who was then Resident at 
Baroda, furnished the family of Khandass Wagjee 
with a copy of the purwana granted in 1795 to 
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fandass and Bliychund jointly, and attached to it the 
foHowing endorsement in his own handwriting .— 


“ The family of the late Khandass Wagjee having, 
through their present representative, by name Wassuu- 
bhye, brought to my notice that the hereditary guaran¬ 
tee of the British government held by them is contained 
in a deed bearing Colonel Walker’s seal, at present in 
the possession of Bapoo Bbychund, to whose family, in 
common with themselves, the said guarantee was origi¬ 
nally granted, and having requested an authenticated 
copy thereof as an act of justice, and in consideration 
of several impoi’tant services perfornriod by this family 
and their principal gootnashtas, by name Bhanabhye 
and Kakooba Pandoorung, both at Baroda and in 
Riijpeepla, to the advantage of the British government, 
I have affixed the Company’s seal and my signature 
to this copy of the aforesaid guarantee taken from the 
Residency records, and whicJi I shouldregard aseqnally 
valid with the original. The nature and obligations 
of this guarantee are recorded in a report to Govern¬ 
ment, dated the 11th September 1827, and will be 
found inserted in the list of guarantees granted by the 
British government, accompanying Colonel Walker’s 
reports, dated the 29th March 1805 and 26th Novem¬ 
ber 1808. It is the 9th and 43rd of the general list 
of these obligations, compiled at a later period by 
Mr. Willoughby, I sent to Government with roy report 
on the affairs of Baroda, dated 31st May 1827. 


“ I am happy to avail myself of this opportunity to 
record the very high sense I entertain of the respect¬ 
ability, merits, and services of the firm of Khandass 
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, agjee and their two principal goomashtas before 
mentioned, and strongly recomnfientl them to the just 
countenance and protection of any public oflicer of the 
British government who may have intercourse with 
them, conceiving tliem to be highly deserving of notice 
and support. 

(Signed) J. Wii-uams, 

Resident.” 

Tiaroda, \bth October 1829. 


This endorsement is entered at full length, in order to 
show the fallacies that e.xisted In those times regarding 
our hhandery engagements, and the facilities afforded 
by officials in renewing, and even going beyond our 
original engagements. Mr. W illiams calls this an her.::* 
ditary guarantee, whereas no mention is made of heirs 
in the purwana; and though the perpetual guarantee 
of tlie Arabs is given, it can only liave been meant to 
remain in force as long as they remained in the Gui- 
cowar service. But more of this hereafter. 

In the year 1822, a potedar or banking firm, gua¬ 
ranteed by the British government, was established in 
Rajpcepla, to manage the pecuniary aflairs of that state 
in the name of Parikh Amurtaee Lulloobhai. There 
vfere five shares in the establishment, two of which were 
held by the firm of Khandass Wagiee. In 1846, the 
Raja of Rajpecpla complained against the potedar 
firm to the Political Agent in the llewakanta, and 
claimed a large sum, amounting to lacs of rupees, 
from them. Three years subsequent to this, the Go¬ 
vernment of Bombay ordered that all money transac¬ 
tions with this firm should be stopped. On tlie 18th 
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&y IS^O, both pfirties entered into an agreement to 
settle their disputes by a purichayoti but on the members 
not being able to agree in their decision, a paper was 
passed by both parties on the 29th July of the same 
year, agreeing to abide by the decision of the Political 
Agent, assisted by Purshotuni Khandass and Dulput- 
ram Nurrotum, ainl on the same day the claims of the 
Rgja against the firm were fixed at Rs. 40,000, and 
a writing was then and there signed hy Boodiir 
Duneslnvnr on the part of the Raja, and Gela Narayan 
on the part of the potcdar, that they were satisfied 
with the result. 

Major Brown, who was then Political Agent, ratified 
this decision; but on his death, which occurred shortly 
afterwards, it transpired that when the claims of the 


Raja against the potcdars were about to be investigat¬ 
ed by a ptuichayet, the potedars gave a written 
agreement (entirely of course without Major Brown's 
knowledge), that if the claims of the Raja should be 
settled by the puuchayet with the concurrence of the 
Political Agent for Rs. 40,000 or less, 10,000 sliould 
be paid by the former to an Agent of Duneshwur 
^^ishwanath, the Raja’s minister, and that then 
Duneshwur and the firm jointly applied to Major 
Brown to settle the case in conjunction with two 
people of their own clioosing. These two persons 
subsequently stated, that they had only to announce 
an amicable settlement made by the parties, and that 
accordingly a deci.sion was passed on the same day 
according to the Raja precisely Rs. 40,000. 

It tvas subsequently discovered in 1855, that by the 
showing of their own account books, the firm was justly 
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ebted to the Raja iu a sum of Rs. 1,86,442-14-3, 
and that the members had consequently conspired with 
the minister, by a bribe of Rs. 10,000, to deprive the 
Raja of nearly a lac and a half of money. 

The minister Duneshwur was removed from the 
country, or rather was not permitted to return to it 
from Bombay, whither he had gone to complain, and 
the Political Agent was directed to withdraw his 
countenance from all parties composing the late Raj- 
peepla potedaree firm, preventing them as much as 
possible from having any transactions in the districts 
under his agency, and in every way marking the dis¬ 
approbation with which their conduct was viewed by 
Government; be w as also directed to recover tl\e whole 
sum due by the firm to the Rajpeepla state. 

In 1854 Sir J. Outram, in submitting his general 
bhandery report to the supreme governnient, comment¬ 
ed on the joint guarantee enjoyed by the families of 
Bhychund. He pointed out that the fraud committed 
by the firm of Khandass VViigjee, as detailed above, 
would of itself have deprived them of any claim to 
consideration and protection the family might have 
possessed on the British government; but, independent¬ 
ly of this, he considered that the guarantee should have 
ceased on tlie demise of the two persons whose names 
were given in the original snnnuds, and that the Bri¬ 
tish government was not bound to continue it even 
to their then existing families, who were not specified 
therein, for, thougli Mr. Williams had pronounced 
the guarantee perpetual, Sir James did not think 
that the term of the sunnud warranted him to do so, and 
although the “ Chaloo” guarantee of the Arabs was 
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this expression did not, in the Resident’s opinion, 
mean perpciucil,” ov as extending to future genera¬ 
tions. In the preface to liis report, he elaborately ai*- 
guecl this question, lie quite agreed with tlie Honorable 
Court of Directors in their opinion, that “ it was a mis¬ 
conception of the original engagement made by the 
Arab officers to construe it as an obligation binding in 
perpetuity on the Government, because as the employ¬ 
ment of those officers was in its very nature tempo¬ 
rary, an engagement made by them must, as a general 
rule, also have been intended to be temporary. He 
wentfurtlier than this, and considered that the terms of 
the engageuient construed correctly, did not imply an 
obligation binding with respect to posterity, and that the 
word “chaloo,” when used without the additionof words 
signifying inheritance, does not bind the person giving 
the guarantee to the heirs of the person to w'hom the 
guarantee is given. 

The Government of India, in their reply of the 2l8t 
January 1 856, concurred generally in the.?e remarks, 
and decided that this guarantee tiad been forfeited by 
misconduct. It has consequently lapsed. 

No. 6. "^l he next case to be noticed is 

Amnitlall Tooljamm. that of Ainrutlall Tooljararn. 

This individual was Karbaree of Aba Shclookur, who 
held the government of Alimedabad in 1798-99. She- 
lookur was obnoxious both to Govind Rao Guicowar 
and to Bajee Rao Peshwa; was attacked and captured 
by the former with the sanction of the latter in 1799. 

Amrutlall appealed for protection to the Guicowar, 
and in 1801 secured a parwana guaranteed by cer- 





fain Arab jenicdars, containing the following stipula¬ 
tions :— 


“ 1. You are permitted to reside peaceably either 
in Baroda, Ahmedabad, or any otlier place in the 
Giiicowar temtories which you prefer, along with 
your family, and your goomashtas Purshoturn, Jeifa, 
Runchor Cohere, Scewahram, Kewulram,and Gimesb 
Metha, in the capacity of a merchant, and none shall 
injure yon, w'hich the Government will take care of as 
long as you conduct yourself properly. For llie due 
performance of this article, the perpetual bhandery of 
Government is given in the names of Aliina bin Gujee, 
Sooltan Jafir Moobaruk. bin Syud, and Mahomed 
Abood, Arab jemedars. 

“ 2. The village of Mukdoompoor, in the Deishrooee 
pergutma, in the Peshvva’s share of the city of Ahmed- 
ul)ad, which was formerly given you in inam by the 
comavisdar of that district, shall, according to your 
request, still continue in your possession from sum- 
vnt 1858. 

“3. The 1,400 Rs. deposited in the house of a 
shroff at Dholka, and which was taken away by 
Jetheebaee Guicowar, shall be deducted from the 
money you will present to Government as anuzr.erana, 
provided it is ascertained tliat the money was actually 
taken away by Jetheebaee. 

" 4. The bill of exchange drawn upon Sher Maho¬ 
med of Dholka for Rs. 12,000, and which was given 
to this Government, shall likewise be brought to ac¬ 
count, if upon inquiry it is found out that that sum haf. 
been recovered from Slier Mahomed ; but if the sum 
still coulioues unpaid, the bill shall he returned to 
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givmi to you from the Government, 
directing biin to pay you its amoun'".. If Jetheebaee 
Guicowar lias received any part of the money, it shall 
be deducted from the amount. 

“ 5. It is your request that the four horses and one 
policy, a camel, and garee with bullocks, and one 
garee ornamented with gold, which arc now in the 
possession of Buclia Jemedar, as well as six bundles 
of cloth, in the possession of a person by name 
Oopadea, together witli any other articles which the 
Government or any other person formerly took away 
from you, shall be restored to you on proof of the 
fact. To this request the Government consents to 
restore you two horses and one garee with bullocks, 
and all other articles in the possession of anybody 
else it will order tiieni to be returned to you. 

“6. You have made a reipiest that tiie bond, which 
Canojee Rao Guicowar formerly obtained from you, 
should be given back to you, which shall be complied 
with if tlie bond is found in the possession of 
Government; butsliould it not he discovered,a receipt 
shall be given you for it. 

“ 7. You have likewise requested that the bond 
obtained by Government from Rechur Paruck, be¬ 
longing to Boodrabye, may be given back to him. 
The Government believes that it has already been 
returned, but if not, it shall be so. 

“ 8. You request that five of your domestics may be 
taken into the service of Government, and that the 
silver stick of your chobedar may be returned. The 
Government consent to employ five persons belonging 
to you in the sebundj’ stationed at Ahmedabad. 



and a letter 
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9. You request that the Government will order 
every body who owes you money to pay it to you; the 
Government consents to do so, with the exception of 
the money levied by Seelookur,’ formerly comavisdar 
of Ahmedabad. 


‘‘ 10. You request that the Government, out of its 
kindness, will restore you the jewels and ornaments 
formerly plundered from your house, and likewise that 
the jewels, kc. taken away by other persons may . 
be recovered from them upon your identifying them as 
your property. In answer to this, the Government 
states that it did not obtain any article of jewellery; 
bttt whatever articles are proved by you to have been 
taken away by other persons, it will cause them to be 
restored to you. 

“11. You ro<jue.st that in case any person iicreafter 
should come tavAliracdabad in the capacity of coina- 
visdar on the part of the Peshwa, tliat person should 
give you a purwana for your satisfaction. The Go¬ 
vernment reply, should a comavisdar come in the 
space of five years, then this Government will cause 
him to give the purwana requested. 

“ 12. The Government permits you to reside in its 
territories, and to carry on the business of a merchant 
therein, for which bhandery is given that, if you wish 
to proceed anywhere else, you shall be allowed to do so, 
and shall not receive any injury from Government. 
You must not however behave ill on account of See¬ 
lookur, but canyon the business of a merchant in peace. 

“13. You rcfjuest that you may suffer no injury 
.fmm the Peshwa at Poona. The Government agrees 
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tliere, unless it is your own pleasure 


“These 13 articles liave been written and shall 
be strictly performed. The sum ol’ money which you 
have engaged to pay to Government as a nu/C/.erana 
nmst be paid, and yon must behave y\iur3elf properly 
in future. The bundle of cloth belonging to you at 
Ahmedabatl, and which was taken from you, shall be 
returned to you.” 

Tins document was signed and sealed by the four 
jemedars above mentioned, and when they were dis¬ 
missed from Baroda, their seals were erased, and the 
seal and signature of Major Walker were affixed on 
behalf of file Company. Umrntkll continued tore- 
side in Ahmedabad. i(e died not long after, and 
was succeeded by his only son Boolaheedass 
Urnrutlall, who also died in tlie year 1813, leaving a 
wddow, by name Soorujkoover, This lady lived till 
18.31, and as by the transfer of the Peslrwa’s share of 
Ahmedabad she had become a Bi itish subject, the 
guarantee had virtually lapsed, as far as the Guicowar 
was concerned, long before her decease. 


In 1849 (kptain French, the Acting Resident, point¬ 
ed this out to Government, and suggested that the 
guarantee should be withdrawn. Government, however, 
in their reply decided that the guarantee was perpetual, 
and as Ahmedabad was specifically mentioned as one 
of the places in which its privileges were to be enjoy¬ 
ed, tlic residence there of a person entitled to succeed 
to the guarantee could be no reason for its being can¬ 
celled. 
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liis report of 1854 to the Supreme Govenunent, 
Sir J, Outran! nientioned that this guarantee had 
lapsed by the death of Soorujkoover, and in elucida¬ 
tion of his arguintoit lliat “ ehaloo bhanderies” 
granted by Arab jcniedars could not be considered here 
ditary, he pointed out that the guarantee extended 
not only to Uinrutlall and his family, but also to six 
of his goomashtas, each specified by name, all of whose 
lioirs would have had equal right to claim the guarantee 
had it been so intended ; nor could it he supposed that 
a guarantee, intended to extend to the future gua¬ 
rantees of seven different families, would have been so 
lightly given, or tliat the heirs of these six goomashtas 
would liave failed to claim the guarantee could it be so 
construed. 


7 The next on the list is the gua- 

Koosalcliiincl Ambevilass rantee to Koosalchund Ainbev- 
aad r.ubooda«3Alooijee. MooIjJe. 

These two men were l)rotliers, and were engaged in 
trade at Poona. In .v.d, 1795, Puiboodass JVlooljee 
established a banking firm at Baroda under the title of 
Koosalchund Ambeydass. The latter does not appear 
to have even visited Baroda, and died in the year 1798. 
In the year 1801 Annund llao Guicowar gave a per¬ 
petual guarantee to tlie firm in tlie following terms :— 
“Aou wish to reside in Baroda to carry on the 
bu.sines3 of a banker and merchant peaceably, for 
which you wish a promise of jirotection from the Go¬ 
vernment, and have made a representation to that effect. 
1 his paper is tlierefore sent to you, desiring you to 
reside, together with your fatnily and your gooiuashta 
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anund in Baroda, and trade in peace; and you 
shall experience no injury either from the Oovernment 
or any body else. If you wish to leave Baroda to 
proceed to any other place, you shall l»e allowed to do 
so. Wherever you wish to go we will cause you to 
arrive there. 

“ For the due jierformance of wliat is written above, 
the perpetual guarantee of Meer Kernaloodin Iloosein, 
Khun Bahadoor, of Ahea bin Nasir, and Mahomed 
bin Ahmood, Jemedars, is given to you.” 

Signed and sealed by the above jtersons. 

Wlien the two Arab jernedars were dismis.sed front 
the service of the (-ioveniment, tlieir bhandery was 
withdrawn, and that of Major Walker, on the part of 
the Honorable Company snitstituted, which was con¬ 
sented to by Government, dated 1803, and signed 
and sealed by Major Walker. 

Koosakliund, as above stated, died at Poona in 
1 708 without issue. Purboodass also had no children, 
so in 1810 he and Gnngabaee, the widow of Koo.sal- 
chund, adopted Kesowdass, the only son of their only 
sister. 


%L 


The particulars connected with the guaranteed loam 
lent by this firm to tlie durbar have already been 
related. 

Purboodass died in 1813, and four years subso- 
quent to tin's Ijis adopted son, Kesowdass, went with 
his family to Gwalior, leaving Gungahaee, llie widow 
of Koosalcliund, to conduct the hiisiness of tlio firm. 
Kesowdass never returned to Baroda. After visiting 
Gwalior he settled at Muthra, and died there in 1833, 
leaving his widow Juniabaee childless, although she 
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lad ii daughter as late as the year 1830, which died 
in its infancy. Gimgabaee also died in Baroda in the 
year 1833. Jumabaee was therefore left sole heiress 
of the firm, but on her return to Baroda from Muthra 
in the year 1843, she found that Damodur, a grand¬ 
nephew of Kesowdass, had taken possession of the 
property of tlie firm, and refused to give her any 
participation in the profits, on the plea that he had 
been adopted l)y Gungabaec in the year 1831, by the 
written con.sent of Kesowdass, and that in 1843, Syajee 
Rao Guicowar had given him a sunnud of adoption, 
and had confirmed him in his pretensions as .sole pro- 
]wic'tor of the banking firm, dunialiaeo immediately 
claimed the protection and interference of the British 
government, and a voluminous correspondence ensued. 
Syajee Hao supported the iiretensions of Damodur, as 
he hail already received a large iiuzzeraua on granting 
the sunnud of adoption- 

Tn 1848, a commission of high native legal func¬ 
tionaries from the neighbouring zillahs assembled at 
the Residency to investigate the claims of the rival 
heirs. They decided that Damodur had no valid claims 
at ail; they proved that he had altered the meaning 
of a letter from KesoAvdass to Guiigaliaee, on wliicli he 
asserted that the former had given liis consent to the 
adoption, and that by an ingenious substitution of letters 
he had changed a Guzei'at seytence, meaning “ Fur¬ 
ther know all the tidings that are written,” into “ and 
the tidings about adoption as written are all under¬ 
stood and they conclusively proved that by Hin¬ 
doo law no adoption by Guugabaee could be valid. 
Government fully concurred in this decision, and direct- 
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(c Resitlent to inform His Higlniess the Guicowai' 


in their opinion 


.iumabaee was the riglitful 


heir 


to the property of the firm, and entitled to the guarantee 
of the British government. They commented on the 
fraud practised hy Damodiir to gain his ends, and 
considered that by this criminal conduct he had lost 


all title to succeed at any time to the guarantee given 


by Government to the firm. 

Jiimabaee had as clear a case in her favour as she 


))ossibly could have ; but native-like, and acting under 
the advice of rascally vakeels, she attempted to strength¬ 
en it by forgeries. Slie produced a letter ])Ui porting 
to have been Avritten to her hy Gungabaee alter the 
death of Kesowdass, stating that she )tad entrusted 
the management of the firm to Damocliir, but that if 
she (Juinabaee) did not approve of this, she would 
remove him from the manageniont; and she also pro¬ 
duced what purports to oca deed of adoption written 
by Kesowdass in 1832 in favour of Jugjoewuii, a 
nephew, who had since died. '■ 

In counnenting on this nsele.ss piece of chicanery. 
Government considered that Jumabaee was totally un¬ 
deserving of any particular favour, and refused to 
extend its guarantee to any adoption that might at any 
time bo. made by her. This decision was upheld by the 
Court of Directors in their despatch dated 28th Novem¬ 
ber 1849,and His Highiie.ss the Guicowar delivered over 
the property in Baroda in October 1851 to Jumabaee, 
though under protest and solely against his will. 

Jumabaee, on becoming paramount, immediately 
sued Damodur for arrears stated to be owing to her, 
and was allowed Iry the durbar to keep him in rigor- 





own house for six niontM, 
knowledge of the Resident, 
rwarded a rigorous remonsti’ance to 
Jumabaee, which resulted in 
t at liberty, and an amicable 
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arrangement being effected between the parties, by 
vrhich Jnrnabaee consented to give J3arnodur an 
immediate sum of Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

tier conduct in this matter was strongly animad¬ 
verted on by Government, and she was informed that 


the release of Damodur alone prevented their taking 
serious notice of her conduct, and that if she wished 
to retain the guarantee of the British government, lier 
future conduct must evince her endeavours to merit it. 

Jumabaee died a few months ago, and this bhan- 
dery has in consequence lapsed. 


The next guarantee to be no- 

C.I . I ticed, is that given by the Arabs 

hnnnkerjee tioonder- , • o • tv 

jfc, Desai of Bullesur. to oiuinkerjee ooonderjee, Desai 

of Bullesur. 

iSoonderjee W'as formerly the Desai of Bullesur, and 
having no son, and feeling bis death approaching, he 
adopted a relative named Shunkerjee. Twenty-two 
months after his death his widow produced a child, to 
whom she wished that the Desai’s rights should be con¬ 
firmed, but on Dool tibjec, Shun kgrjee’s father, represent¬ 
ing the case at Baroda, and paying a nuzzerana of 
R.s. 30,000, the adoption was confirmed under the 
guarantee of certain Arab jernedars, tind a siinnnd, 
underdate the 27th April 1801, was granted to Shun- 
kcvjec, of which th,^ following is a translation :— 
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^Vh<'^ea 3 you seut to Baroda your real father, by 
name Doolubjeo Kiiliaujoe, Avho represented before tlie. 
Huzoor that Soonderjee Soorjec, Dcsaeeof Bullesur, had 
a sou by Jiis first wife, who died at the age of thirty 
years. 1’he Desaecs age being between 55and 60 years, 
and considering that he had no son, lie contracted a 
second marriage; four or five years elapsed and no 
otTspring, he fell sick, and lus life was despaired of. 
Considering therefore that the “ wuttun"would be lost 
were he to die v/ithout heirs, four of his friends and 
Trimbuck Kiiuuderow, C'oniavisdar of the Bullesur per- 
gunua, residing at Novv.sarce, Mooljee Govitijee, on the 




part of Muilarjee Shet, tlic Uunildars of tlie Moog- 
iaee state, the Goomashta of 'rasseedass Lalklnss, 
banker of Surat, Nanabhaee Joshee, karbaree of Soon • 
derjee, Kursedjec Metha, Parsec, and the mother of 
the second wife, Goolah Desaeen, and all the vil¬ 
lagers, having assembled together, began to consider 
that there being no son, the wuttuu would be lost; 
they therefore determined to persuade Desace Doolub- 
joc Kulianjee, who was of the family, and liad three 
sons, to give up one of them. Nanabhaee .Joshee was 
then sent to call Doolubjee, who accordinglv came ; all 


spoke to him on the subject. Soonderjee said that 
Ids condition was one of difficulty; that ere long 
his family would be extinct, therefore Doolubjee being 
his friend, should mak(5 over to him the youngest 
of his three sons. To tiiis he consented in the pre¬ 
sence of the Desaoe (Soonderjee), the Desaeen (Soou- 
deijee's second wife), botli karbarees, and all the others, 
in consideration of his own wife and thv Desaeen being 
real sisters. When this was done, there was no report 
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the Desaeen beiug with child. Eight days after 
the adoption had taken place, Soonderjee Desaee died, 
and yon, th« adopted son, perfortued the fVmeral ob¬ 
sequies. Tlio Desueei) had iter head sha\i;d, and 
the tieighhouring landholders, the iVlandvee Ivfu- 
barce, and the Karbaree of the Umuldar, on the part 
of tlie Mooulfiee.ctitneand presented inottrning clothes. 
Afterwards Knrsedjee Metha, the Mookhtiar Kar- 
Ijaree, and tlie Oe-sacen privately consulted that, 
in adopting the son of a friend, their reputation would 
Ijereafier suffer; that ms they had money, they should 
spreail some false report to the effect that she, the 
Dr.sacojj, was three months gone in the family way, 
and that only si.x months remained, when, should she 
irring forth a son, he would iiilict it the watt on ; that in 
I'hat case fmr or five villages on account of the Desaeen- 
gereo, a house .and slaves should be g’iven to the adopt- 
(hI son. At the time of the Sooawar (a day before the 
birth and forty day.s after), the Desaeen said that the 
child had died in the woml); 13 months after this she 
produced a girl ‘22 months had elapsed, a timeM'hich 
was never heard ol. After the birth of the daugliter, 
Knrsedjee thought that the management of the wuttun 
should be conducted in the name ol her future husband, 
and that Doolubjee Kulianjeeshould not be permitted to 
interfere in any wny. A coinpl«tiut Avas made during 
the administration of his late Tlighness Daniajee Rao 
Guicowur, but kursedjee presented money and pre¬ 
vented redress being given ; after that the request was 
once or twice made tluriug the titue of his late High¬ 
ness Bawa Sabeb (GoviudroAv (luicowar). In the year 
a d. 1804-95, Doolubjee oomplaiued that Kursedjee 
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aok avvay as many nii>ees as Fjc pleased from 
themahal; at that time the Sirkar took from him (Kur- 
pedjee) Rs. 41,000, Kursedjee determined cu marry¬ 
ing the Oesaeeu’s daughter to the son of Uurneebhai 
Soorjee, Oesaee of Chicklec. and you, Shunkcrjee, came 
to the Sirkar and informed his late lliglmefs Bana 
Saheb of the circumstance. Whereupon sowars and a 
karkooa were sent to tlie malial and imprisoned tlie 


Dessreen, her daughter, Kursedjee, and hiatwo sons, who 
werebrought to Haroda, and there con fined ; during the 
oonfmement Kursedjee died; after that Bawa Saliebalso 
died, and Kursefljco's son spent money and com¬ 
menced negotiating during the administration of His 
late Highness Kanojee Rao Guicowar, and through the 
agency of one Dada Parsee, he caused a suimud to be 
granted in the name of the son-in-law of the Pusacen, 
created disturbances in the tnalial, and made you, the 
conmvisdar, &o, prisoners; the said Pe,stonjee Kur¬ 
sedjee Mehta having appointed a new niamlutdar, maii- 
aged the affairs of the tnahal, and embezzled the sum of 
between lo to 20,000 Rs. When this circumstance 
became known to the sirkar, Restonjec and the De- 
saeeii fled to Surat, taking with them all the surinjain 
(kit), and there got the daughter married, which hud 
hitherto been prevented. Afterwards, the above-men¬ 
tioned Comavisdar and yourself (Slumkerjee) were 
released Irom confinement and brought to Baroda, and 
on hearing the particulars of your case, ordem were 
issued to the eft’ect that the sunnud, granted by the late 
Kanojee Rao, on a misrepreseutafion from the Parsee, 
was not proper; that you should therefore present a 
uuzzerana, wlien an hereditary guaranteed sunnud for 
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y^^nd your heii's would be presented to you as the 
i.dopted son of Sooudevjee, and tlie lur/.zerana was 
agreed to, acc'ording to the tenor of the instructions. 

“ The sirkar is therefore pleased to grant tliis sun- 
iiud in vour name, 8hunkerjee Soondorjee Desaee, the 
adopted’' son of Soonderjec of the pergunna aimve 
mentioned; and you are hereby ajithorized to enjoy 
as an hereditary right the usual allowances appertain¬ 
in';. to Ih". Desaeegiri villages, as many as there may be, 


MS a 


Iso of the villages granted for ilie maintenance of 


a palkec; and you are fait!dully to perform the service 
of the sirkar; perpetual guarantee is also granted in 
the sunnud to Doolnbjee Kiilianjcc Desaee, that he 
shall snttbr no unjust treatment from the sirkar, and 
you having been acknowledged as the adopted son of 
’Sooiulerjee Soovjee, and successor to the wuttun, and 
having paid to the sirkar the, nuzzerana of Rs. 32,000, 
no alteration shall be made in this arrangement, bor 
the due performance of which the bhandery of Ajum 
Meet- Kiimaloodeon TIoossein Khan Baliadoor, Unieen 
J-medar, Sooltan Jarir Jemedar, Mahomed Abood 
Jemedar, and Mahomed Nughoor Jemedar, is given. 

The seals and signatures of these jemedars are 
attached. 

Wiieu the Arab jemedars were dismissed, their seals 
•and signatures were erased, atid the guarantee of the 
British government, under the seal and signature of 
Major Walker, was substituted, under date the 26th 
February 1803. 

Sb.unktrjeo had not the ready money available ;■> 
pay the nuzzerana to the Government, and therefo e 


(Ik* firm of Koosluilchunfl Anibeydass to advance 
it as a loan, depositinj^- as a security the guaranteed 
sunnud. This firm held the pergunna of Bullesnr in 
farm, and at the same time managed the Desace’s lands, 
making him and tlie widow of his adoptive father an 
allowance, and repaying themselves out of the proceeds 
of the estate. 

In tlie year a.d.1812-13. the firm of Myral Narayen 
obtained tlie farm of the Bullcsur pergunna, and took 
charge of the Dasaee’s jiossessions on account of Govern¬ 
ment, continuing the allowance granted by Koo- 
slialcliund Ambeydass to the widow and adopted son 
of Soondc) jee. 

About that l ime Gungadhur Shastroo was all power¬ 
ful at Baroda, and to him the widow of Soonderjee and 
the husband of the cliihl born 22 months after the 13e- 
saee’s deatli applied for possession of the Dosaee’s riglits, 
on the ground that tlie adoption was irregular. The 
Shastree did not attempt to put them in possession of 
their alleged right, but only made use of the inform¬ 
ation to further the interests of the durbar: he 
bought up the sunnud from Kooshalchiiad Amhey- 
dass, deposited it in the durbar records, and turned a 
deaf ear to botli parlies. Tlienceforth the durbar and 
the farmer shared the proceeds of the Desaee’s rights, 
for the due preservation of which the latter had receiv¬ 
ed the express guarantee of the British government. 

In 1S23, Sliunkevjce laid his case before the Resi¬ 
dent, Mr. Williams, and claimed his interference. 
tSyajee Rao objected to restore the sunnud or to put 
the Desaee in possession of Ids rights, on the grounds 
that the adoption was irregular; that the sunnud had 
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:evcr been in the hands of the grantee ; that Captain 
Carnac, the former Resident, had ordered an inquiry 
on the subject, and that Gtmgadhur Sbastree was our 
agent, and could not have acted in the matter witliout 
tlte knowledge and authority of the Resident. 

In reply to these arguments, the Resident pointed out 
that the petitioner had received the guarantee of the 
British government on a sunnud formerly passed to 
Inm under the bhandeiy of the Arabs; that the siinmid 
was valid, whether placed in the hands of tlie grantee 
or his agent; that Captain Carnac had no authority to 
make an inquiry into the validity of a sunnud which 
hud received our guarantf-e, and that the 4tb argu- 
inont, as regards Gungadhur Shastree, was perfectly 
untennlde. 

Syajee Rao then sliifted his ground, and ofl’ered to 
restore the sunnud if the Desaee would give liiin n 
nuzzeraria; hut the Resident w'ould not consent to this, 
and threatened to report the. W’hole matter to Govern¬ 
ment, and then Syajee gave in, and handed up the 
sunuiid, which was delivered over to the Desaee. 

Soondorjee remained in peaceable possession of his 
estate for three or four years, lu the year 1828, how¬ 
ever, Syajee Rao gave the farm of the Surat Atavesee 
to a person of the name of Jeewa Desaee, who was high 
in liis confidence, and this individual lost no time in 
oppressing the Desaee. He placed Ins lauds under 
attachment, and imposed a line of Rs. 1,000 on the 
patel of his main village, which he extorted from him 
by placing a log of wood on his stomach. 

The Desaee again complained, and fresh remon¬ 
strances were forwarded by tlie Resident to the Guico- 
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the matter was at the sattie time reported 
Government. In his ref>[y, tJie Chief Secretary autho¬ 
rised the Resident, in case Syajeedid not comply with 
his demands, to take the Desaee under the special 
protection of the British goveriiraent, and to use forci¬ 
ble mearis, if necessary, to remove from the C 3 tate.s of 
the said Desaee all persons employed by the local 
authorities of the Guicow'ar government, taking care 
that all fees and “ huks,*’ and any arrears of tribute or 
sallainee there might be owing to the durbar ofRcers, 
were duly paid before taking these steps. However, the 
Resident was directed to communicate his instructions 
to Syajee Rao, an<l to allow him an interval of ten 
days before they were carried into execution, and at 
the same time he was to inform fJis Ilighne.S3 that, if 
he desired the countenance and regard of the British 
government, he would fiunish with .severity such of 
his local officers as presumed to violate tliat faith on 
the preservation of which the union arul friendship of 
the two states must depend. 




Syajee did not deign to give any an-aver for fourteen 
days to the fii’st reference that was made to him. After 
that interval he forwarded a letter to the Resident 
for the Sirsooba, directing him to remove tiie attach¬ 
ment and refund theaniount extorted, but with it sent 
a trimsmitting letter excusing the Sirsooba’s conduct, 
instead of punishing him as required by Government. 
'I'lie Resident refused to act upon this, and after wait¬ 
ing for another month, proceeded to act on tlic authority 
delegahid to him by the Government; he reminded tlie 
amount extorted from the patel from the Residency 
treasury ; he gave a small present to him for the tor- 



he had undergone, and further gave the Dcsaee 
a written aekuowledgtnent that he was placed under 
llie special protection of the British government, and 
furnished him with two peons from the Residency to 
aftbrd due publicity to his situation. 


A few months afterwards, at the commencement of 
the following year, the Desaee again complained of 
ojtpression, and Syajee Rao made coimter-complainfs 
that he would not obey the orders of the >Sirsooba ; 
but tljc Resident continued his steady protection to¬ 
wards him, and it docs not appear tlint any further 
molestation'WHS afforded. 


fn-ins report of 1854, Sir Outram gave it as his 
opinion that this guarantee was clearly inheritable. 
He pointed out that it. differed in its constitution from 
the otlier guarantees granted by the Arabs; that not 
tnCrely were jemedars of Arab troops parties to the 
original guarantee, but Arab zemindars as well, and 
that this fact supported the assumption that, while the 
bliandery of mere mercenaries sufficed fora temporary, 
more pernianeut security wasrcquirerl for a pledge ex- 
tending to future generations, and that it showed, 
moieovcr, that it was as recpiisite for Arabs to specify 
“ heirs” when intended to extend beyond existing par¬ 
ties, as it was for other classes to do so; for in the 
suninul heirs from generation to generation were e.x- 
prcsscly montioned in addition to the “ Chaloo” bhan- 
dery.” 


riie Goveninient of India concurred in this vie\v', 
and liave decided in their desf>atch, No. 372, of the 
-1st .January 1856, that this guarnatee is permanent 
Had lun'cdhary. 
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abovemcntioned arc all the guarantees of a 
permaneut nature inherited from tlie Arabs by the 
British government; tlmre were others of a temporary 
character, such as security for twelve months to the 
persons of Hnrree Pursaud Bhugwandass Desime, for 
fifty months to the Desaee of Veerumgaum, Diin- 
douka, and Ranpoor, and to tlm Kanoongo Sew 
Pursad Slmmbool;d for the same period; to the far¬ 
mers of the Baroda mint that the farms of the town 


should not be altered for tsvo years, and to SImvul 
Deobur, securing bim in the uianagemcnt of the farm 
of the Baroda pergunna for two j^ears, but these need 
not be noticed in detail. The bhaudery last raentioncd, 
to the Desaee of Bullesur, is the only one now ro- 
inaiiiing in force of all those guaranteed by the Arabs. 


The only case now remaining lo be mentioned in any 
„ wav connected noth these mcr- 

No 9 

Srtmul Beciuw And cenarios, is that of Samul Bechur 
MuDgul Sukecclnss. JVJiingul Sukcedass. 

The monetary transactions of the Arabs were con¬ 
ducted through this firm, and in consequence of this, 
on the removal of the mercenaries from Baroda, tJ»ey 
received the hhandery of the British goverrnneui in 
the terms ol the following sunned 

“ This paper is given to Samnl and Mungul Paruk, 
on account of the Arab jemedars and sebuinly. 

«t _If any of the Arab jemedars now in tlie ser¬ 

vice of the Government should cither be dismissed by 
tbs Government or leave its service of its own accord, 
they shall be paid all arrears of pay, as well as the 
value of all horses killed or wounded, and likewise 
67 
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money sliall be given according to the usual custom to 
the killed and wounded sebundy. 

“ 2nd .—Samul or Mungul Paruk, and the vukeela of 
the dismissed jemedars, as well as their attendants, 
shall have their accounts settled in a just manner by 
Oovernment, for the due performance of wliich bhan- 
dery may be given. 

“SrJ.—Samul Bechtir and Mungul Sukeedass for 
whatever money they may lend to the Government, or 
to any person in the city of Baroda or in tlic Guico- 
war districts, sliall have it repaid to them upon the 
terms of the original agreement; and whatever bhan- 
dery is given to them by any of the Arabs, shall be 
settled accordingly; if there still remains any doubt, 
tfie bhanclcry of the Honorable Company may be given 
likewise. 

“ Ath. Both the shroffs of the jemedars who are dis¬ 
missed, as well as tlieir vukeels and attendants, &c. 
may remain quietly wherever they please, and carry on 
the business of merchants in peace, and the Govern¬ 
ment will not in any way injure tliem, and let them 
remain under the authority of tliis Government. If 
there is any doubt of this, bhandcry may be given. 

“ For the due performance of the four articles above 
W ritten, the bhaiidery of Major Walker on the part of 
the Honorable Company is given, and tlierefore let the 
Arab jemedars, &c. as well as the two shroffs, faithfully 
serve the Government, a.d. 1802. 

(Signed) Majou Walker. 

Meer Kuaiaeoodee> Hooseinkiian.” 




^This guarantee was only temporai'y, but Miingul 
Sukeedass managed to secure the good will of Mr. 
Duncan in the negotiation that took place at Camoay 
in 1802, and was consequently granted an hereditary 
guarantee by Major Walker, couched in the following 
terms, and dated tlic 7th January 1803 - 

“Whereas Mungul Sukeedass, late of AhmcdabaJ, 
now residing at Baroda, hath not only given a proof 
of bis disposition to render himself worthy of the 
Honorable English East India Company’s good will 
and protection, but has fully answered the expectations 
entertained by the Honorable the Governor of Bombay, 
as expressed in his certificate bearing date the 8th June 
last, and having readily and amply contributed to¬ 
wards accomplishing the Company’s views in this 
country, I do hereby declare for myself and on behalf 
of the Honorable Company, that he is deserving of 
their favour and protection, and that they do by these 
presents assure and bind tliemselves to protect and 
defend his liouse, trade, and property at tins place, at 
Abmedabad, Dollerah, Surat, and Bombay, against 
any unjust attack or claim from the English or Gui- 
cowar government, and that this protection shall extend 
to him, his wife, children, and their posterity for ever. 
Given under my hand and the Company s seal, in 
Baroda, the day, month, and year above written. 

(Signed) A. Walker, 

Resident.’’ 

The share taken by this firm in tlie different guar¬ 
anteed loans to the Guicowar state, and the sub¬ 
sequent transactions relating to them, until their final 
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iitinction in a.d. 1832, have been fully related 
above. No complaint of oppression on other grounds 
was made by the holders of the guarantee, nor was 
the validity of their sunnuds ever called in question, 
although the joint guarantee was only temporary, and 
the .special one to Mungul Sukcedass was granted 
by our Government without the consent, and probably 
without the knowledge, of the reigning Guicowar. 


In 1849 Captain French, the Acting Resident at Ba- 
roda, recommended the withdrawal of the joint guaran¬ 
tee, on the ground that the original grantee had long 
been dead. Government in their reply considered that 
the bbarulery had lapsed, but pointed out that Captain 
French had overlooked tlie separate guarantee of 1S03 
to Mungul tSukeedass, quoted above, and decided 
that as his grand-cliildren were alive, they were clearly 
entitled to our protection. 


When the represcnUitivos of Samul Bechur learnt 
that tiieir guarantee was considered to have lapsed, 
they too produced what they professed to be the copy 
of a separate guarantee, passed to their grandfather by 
Colonel Walker in 1803, couched in precisel}' the same 
terms as that held by the heirs of Mungul Sukcedass, 
the names only being changed; the original they aver¬ 
red had been destroyed by fire years before. The case 
was referred to the Court of Directors, who decided iu 
1851, “ that the evidence of a copy not authenticated, 
and contained only in the books of the claimant himself, 
could not be taken as conclusive in his favour, unless 
strong corroborative evidence could be produced.” 
The representatives of the family wex’C allowed a year’s 
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e, andhavliig failed during that period to adduce 
any additional evidence in support of their case, it was 
announced to them in K'^53 that their bhandery had 
lapsed, 'J'he heirs of Mungul Sukeeda.ss still enjoy 
the guarantee of the British government. Sir j. 
OiJtram, in his Bhandery report of 1854, pointed out 
that the terms of the siinnud did not specify thecon- 
CHi-rencc of the then Guicovvar in the pledge, and that 
it was granted as a reward for having readily aucl 
amply contributed towards accomplishing the Com¬ 
pany’s views in Guzerat, making no inentiou of ser¬ 
vices u) the Giiicowar state; he considered therefore 


tliat we possessed no legal right to interfere on hehalf 
of this family in any questions arising between them 
and the durbar, so long as they coijtinuod subjects of 
the Baroda state, and he thought that there was no 
other way of keeping faith with them than by allbrd- 
irjg them the option of removing into British territory, 
beyond which they should he informed that our pro¬ 
tection could no longer be exerted. The Government 
of India, however, considered that the “ words of the 
guarantee, which bind the British government to protect 
tlie grantee’s house at Baroda, Ahmedabad, Dollera, 
Surat, and Bombay, against any unjust attack or claim 
from the English or Guicowar government, are still 
obligatory upon us, wherever the grantee may reside.” 

I’liis guarantee is therefore perpetual as long as any 
direct descendant of the original grantee is alive. 


No. to. 
Soobbanjee Pol. 


The bliandery next to be no¬ 
ticed is that enjoyed by the heirs 
of Soobhanjee Pol. 



The head of this family was Killedar of the fort of 
Kaiia at the commencement of tlie present century. 
In 1802, the Guicowar government presented Kaira in 
Inam to the Honorable Company, and compensated the 
family by an assignment of four villages, the revenues 
of which were originally estimated to be of the value of 
Rs. 11,800, and were to be appropriated to himself and 
his descendants for the maintenance of a paga of horse. 
No traces remain of the original siinnud of 1802- It 
appears to have been cancelled, and a fresh sunnud 
granted in the following year, winch received the 
guarantee of Major Walker. The terras of the grant 
are as follows:-— 

Sunmul granted hij Annund Rao GricowAU to Sool- 
nAJKE and SooniiANjEE Pol, Pagadahs. 

“ The following are the particulars of your deed of 
settlement, granted to you Soolbajee and Soobhanjee 
Pol, this 11th May 1803, by the Guicowar Sirkar:— 
“ 1.—The paga you at present command is to 
remain in your charge as heretofore; the paga shall 
continue yours; the following to be the villages whence 
the paga shall be paid :— _ 


3, 2.000 
1,200 
1,500 



• • t • 


• • r 


4,700 



Seemadra . „ 1,000 

Antroly .. „ 900 


1,900 


Pitlad Pergunna, Sundara .. „ 4,000 

® - 4,000 


Total.. Rs. 10,600 





Of these six villages, the total produce of which is 
estimated at Rs. 10,(500, the proceeds of Antroly, or 
900 a year, are assigned for your personal expenses, and 
the remaining proceeds, or 9,700 Us., for the expenses 
of the pag-a, agreeable to the custom of such establish¬ 
ment. 

“ 2. You twoabovenamed, with your children, de¬ 
pendants, carkooiis, and relations, on leaving the fort 
of Kaira, are at liberty to fix your residence wherever 
you think proper, that fort excepted, and wherever 
you remove to, there you sliall be free from every mo¬ 
lestation ; you shall on no account whatever suller any 
injury, so long as you chose to remain, and whenever 
the wish to remove to your own wuttiin induces you to 
move thence, we will see you safely thither. 

“3, Your personal property attached to the paga 
of every possible denomination, iron or wood, cloth or 
co|)per, shall be given up to you, and you are to remove 
the same at your convenience; but you are carefully to 
abstain from appropriating any foiikar accoutrements 
or stores attached to the paga. 

“4. All the claims you advance against the peo¬ 
ple of the place shall be carefully investigated and 
equitably adjusted. 

“5. The accounts of your Karbary, Mooljee Jete- 
dass, shall be equitably examined and adjusted. 

“ 6. You have hitherto discharged the duties of the 
Killedar of the Fort of Kaira, and you may, in the 
performance of your duties, have made yourselves 
enemies among the Ryots or Grassias or others, these 
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, the Sirkar will take measures for 
vour protection. Such as stated in the six paragniphs 
are the terms of your settlement, and in perpetual 
guarantee thereto, Major Walker the Resident pledges 
tile Idiandery of the British government and Anieen 
bin Uuined Jemedar on his own account.” 

This document was signed and sealed by Major 
Walker and Avueen Jemedar. 

Soolbajec, one of the grantees, was uncle of Soo- 
bhanjec the other. On the death of the former, his son 
Setoojee quarrelled with Soobhaujee, and the jraga 
was in consequence broken up and discontinued for a 
time. Setoojee then retired from the management, 
wliicli he left solely in the hands of Soobhanjee. In 
1814, the original sunnud above quoted w.as cancelled, 
and a fresh one granted e.xclusively in Soohlianjee’s 
name, by which arrangement the sum originally grant¬ 
ed for tlie maintenance of tlie paga was reduced to Rs. 
7,1.93-12-0 per annum, and a corresponding reduction 
was made in the paga, the number of the horses being 
fi.xed at 21 instead of 34. 

The expense of the horses was calculated at 
Rs. 5,250, the Pagadar’s personal expenses at Rs. 1,000, 
for Karkoons Rs. 500, and niiscellaneous items 
Rs. 443-12-0, The revenues of three villages in the 
Baroda pergunna were assigned to meet these expenses; 
but as they were found to yield less than the full 
amount of the nemnook, the Guicowar agreeil to make 
up the deficiency as far as Rs. 1,000 annually, the 
pjigadar being at the same time held accountable to 
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Sool)hanjee Pol was of a very weak intellect, lind 
his son (Jorajee, who succeeded him, and is still 
(18G1) living in possession of the paga, is almost im¬ 
becile. With such materials to deal with, it may natnr- 
ally be supposed that constant violation of the bharulery 
has taken place. Syajee Rao, in his opposition to 
the British government, never missed an opportunity 
of doing an injury to a guaranteed subject, and 
this family has consequently been the occasion of 
frequent acrimonious correspondence between the 
Residency and the Diii bar, and of endless references to 
the Bombay and Home governments. In addition to 
this element of discord, Gorajee’s brothers and cousins 
for several years claimed a share in the management 
of tlie paga, and though their claims were always 
ignored, they persisted in pestering succeeding Resi¬ 
dents and Governors of Bombay with petitions. 


The yield of the three villages assigned for the mainte¬ 
nance of the paga was deficient for the four years, 
from 1827 to 1830 inclusive, and Syajee Rao, although 
bound by the agreement of 1814 to pay Rs. 1,000 
annually, in such a case disbursed only Rs, 211-4-0 a 
year, leaving Rs. 2,384-10-3 due to the pagadar, at 
the same time the remonstrances of the Resident re¬ 
mained unheeded and unanswered. 


In 1832, Gorajeo Pol entrusted the control of his 
paga and the management of the villages assigned 
for their support to a banker named Baba Nafra; this 
individual first starved all the horses, then confiscated 
68 
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the villages without assigning any provision for the 
support of the himily, and finally by threats, but under 
a promise that the villages should be restoi'ed to him, 
Gorajee Pol was compelled to sign a release in full of 
all demands against P)aba Nafra, altliougli he had 
objected to various items in liis accounts. The paga 
being extinct. Baba ISafra handed over the villages to 
Ilis Highness Syajee Uao, who a|ippo|)riutcd them to 
Ids own use. 


When these circumstances were brought to the no¬ 
tice of the llesident, an.l ihrough him to the (roveni- 
ment of Bombay, the latter authority directed that tiie 
accounts of Bal)a INafra slioidd bo .scrutinized throu"h 

o 

ilie mcdinin of the Guicowar, and that arrangements 
should bo made for the rc-establishrnont of the paga. 
Syajee Rao, however, espoused the cause of Baba 
Nafra, and contended that no investigation was neces- 
sai’y ; he refused to compel the hanker to .show Ids ac- 
cdunt.s, and Government therefore ordered that the full 
amount of the nemnook, during the two years that the 
villages had been in Syajee Rao’s immediate possession, 
or Rs. 14,387-8-0, should be deducted from the Gui- 
eowar tribute; w ith this sum the Resident, Mr. Souther¬ 
land, reconstructed the paga. The Guicowar a short 
time afterwards, in the commencement of the year 
1840, is.uied orders for the release of the villages from 
attachment, and for their being uiailc over to the Pol 
family, who accordingly received charge of them. 

Through the intervention of the Resident, theneni- 
nookw.isthon entrusted to the management of the 
firm ot Klmndass Wagjee of Baroda, who agreed 
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o receive the revenue of the villages, and to inaiiituin 
the paga in a proper serviceable condition. Under 
their hands the receipts from the villages rapidly de¬ 
creased in value, so tliat instead of receiving the full 
neinnook of Rs. 7,193-12-0 per annum, the pagadar 
was credited with sums varying from Rs. 5,072-12-9 
to Rs. 3,696-11-G; on this account, and as the Durbar 
had formerly agreed as above stated to grant the Pol 
family as far as Rs. 1,000 annually whenever the 
realization from the three villages might be deficient to 
that or a greater extent, the Acting Resident, Mr. 
Ogilvie, called upon Syajee Rao to grant to llie Pol 
family an allowance of Hs. 1,000 ])er annum for the 
years 1840 to 1844. This claim was stoutly resisted 
by His Highness, but on the matter being referred 
to the Bombay government, it was decided tliat 
prom[)t measures should be adopted for securing the 
guarantee inviolate, and that although it was then 
too late to remedy the violation of the original guar¬ 
antee, whereby the nemnook was reduced in a.d. 1814 
from Rs. 11,800 to Rs. 7,193-12-0, His Highness the 
Guicowar should be required to pay to the Pol family 
the latter amount in full, with arrears of the difference 
between that amount and the sum the pagadar had 
actually received. 

TJie period of a mouth was allowed to Syujee Rao 
to agree to this decision, and the Resident was desired 
on its expiration to pay the amount due from the 
Guicowar tribute, and to take care that with the 
arrears the paga was placed on an efficient footing. 

Syajee Rao made every possible objection to this 
decision ; he first pleaded that in 1827, in con.sec(uence 
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his pecuniary embarrassments, it was determined 
through the Resident and Minister, with the consent 
of Mr. El|)hinstone the Governor and Ilis Highness, 
that an amount of 6.J |ier cent, should be deducted 
from all paga allowances, which reduced the Pol’s 
nemnook to Rs. 6,800-10-0; that Rs. 1,000 were al¬ 
lowed to make up the deficiency, making the total 
amount to lls, 7,806-10-0; that the villages produc¬ 
ed the sum of Rs. 7,538-2-0, leaving him to make up 
the ditference of Rs. 268-8-0. It was pointed out by 
the Resident, in reply, tint the deduction of 0^ per 
cent, was for a temporary purpose, that the embarrass¬ 
ment had all been subsequently cleared ofi', and that 
the occasion for the deduction had therefore cea.sed ; he 
also showed Ilis Higiiness that he had very much over¬ 
estimated the receipts from tlie villages. His High¬ 
ness tlien urged that the nemnook hud not been grant¬ 
ed in perpetuity; but it was pointed out to him that 
liG had already admitted its permanency in continu- 
ing it without objection to the son of the original 
grantee. Government, in answer to his objections, in¬ 
formed him that the decision was a very favourable one 
for him, and that the only question to doubt was 
whether the original guarantee for Rs. 11,800 per 
annum should not be reverted to. Syajee Rao then 
requested that the ca.se might 1)6 referred to the Gover¬ 
nor General for his decision, but was informed in 
repl}^ that, in the opinion of Government, tlie Pol family 
had from the first been previously injured by the Gui- 
cowar government, and that his Highne.ss should at 
hast be required to act up to the conditions of the Pur- 
wana of 1814, but that if he still delayed to acquiesce 
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this decision, Government would feel it their duty 
to reconriinend to superior authority tliat the original 
settlement guaranteed by Colonel Walker should be 
reverted to. Syajce Rao still resisted the decision 
arrived at; he recapitulated all his arguments, and 
pointed out that an agreement bad already been cometo, 


to pay as far as Rs. 1,000 per annum in lieu of 
any deficiency in the proceeds of the villages, ami 
that he was ready to do this, deducting the usual 
potedaree and other fees. The Government of Bom¬ 
bay in the meantime had referred the matter to the 
Government of India, which authority entirely coincid¬ 
ed ill the views expressed by the former. On this 
S 3 'ajee Rao urged a new objection ; lie stated that in 
the original sunnud (all traces of which, as mentioned 
above, have disappeared) the number of horses to bo 
maiutaiued was fixed at 60; that when the nemnook 
was reduced in 1803 to Rs. 7,1.93-12-0, the number of 
horse was also reduced to 34, but that they were fur¬ 
ther reduced on the occasion of the arrangement in 
1814 from 34 to 21, without any corresponding de¬ 
crease in the nemnook, and that if he was required to 
pay the amount of the nemnook as fixed in 1814, the 
Bol should be required to keep up a paga of 34 horse, 
and hinted that Government, in threatening to revert 
to the original nemnook of 1802 of Rs. 11,800, should 
bear in mind that the F'ol should also be required to 
keep up no less than 60 horse. 

Whilst this discussion was in progress, the matter had 
been referred to the Court of Directors, who, in the year 
1848, decided that the agreement of 1814 should be 
upheld, namely that the Pol should receive the revenues 
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the three villager, mid the conditional supplemen¬ 
tary payment of Rs. 1,000 without deduction for fees, 
&c. and in their transmittiiig letter of the 27tli May 
in the same 3 'ear, the Government of Rom bay directed 
the Resident to use Ids utmost endeavours to prevail on 
His Highness to abide by the terms of this decision, so 
much more favourable to him than that adopted by the 
Government. At length, after more coirespondeoce 
hetwecu the Residency ami Durbar, His Highness 
consented in June 1848, but under j)rotest, to the 
detuands of the British govcrninent, and paid into 
the Resident’s hands the arrears due to Gorajee Pol, 
amounting to Rs. 9,000, requesting at the same 
time that the sum might he licid in deposit, pemling 
a reconsideration of his arguments. In their reply, 
Government stated that they saw no reason to alter 
their sentiments so often e.^pressed before, and directed 
the Resident to pay the arrears to Gorajee Pol, and to 
inform the Guicowar that his protest had been for¬ 


warded to the Court of Directors, who, in tht ir des¬ 
patch of the 18th July 1849, confirmed the deci.sion 
and rejected the protest. On the 20tli of the same 
month, the Guicowar submitted a propo.sal to the 
Government through the Resident, that lie should he 
permitted to resume the tliree villages Jield by the Pol, 
on the ground of his imbecility find inabilih' to effect 
any improvements, and to instead into the Resi¬ 
dency an annual sum of Rs. 7,103-12-0, to be disburs¬ 
ed through the Resident to the Pol family. Govern¬ 
ment agreed to this proposition on the 25th August, 
with the stipidation that no deductions should he made 
on account of the depreciation of the currency Pote- 
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or Otlier causes. To tliis sti|iuIation Ilis Higli- 
ness agreed, and the accounts of the pagu and its 
general control arc still supervised hy the Resident, a 
sum of Rs. 4,000 being always retained in hand to meet 
contingencies. 


It was mentioned above that, at the close of the 
year 1839, the managemont of the nemnook was en¬ 
trusted to the firm of Ivhandass Witgjee of Baroda, 
tlirongh the intervention of the Resident. Tbisarranfm- 
iiient continued in force tiritil the month of October 
1845, when, in consequence of representations made by 
Gorajee I'\)l, that the firm had iriismanaged the paga, 
the Resident, Sir R. Arbutlinot, closed the accounts, 
atid a new arrangement was concluded by Gorajee l\)l 
with another banker, named ./ugjecwmidass Khandass, 
under the guarantee of the Resident. In this agreement 
it was stipulated that the banker should pay off 
all arrears due by the Pol, amounting to Its. 337, and 
should maintain the paga at an c.vpenditure of Us. 
5,412 per annum, and in lieu thereof should receive 
the entire revenues of the villages, and the amount 
of the orders due annually by the Guicowar, and that 
this arrangement shonld continue in force until the 
amount ofh\3 debt, principal and interest, had been paid 
off. In the ijrcvionsyear, or /.d. 1844, the villages 
lia<l been leased for 7 years at Its. 5,700 to the Patell 
of Kascepoor, and it was stipulated in the agreement 
tliat this case was to remain in force. 


In August 1840. the Acting Resident, Mr. Andrew.?, 
e,\pressed his doubts whether this arrangement was the 
best that could be devised for the Pol’s interests ; ha 
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out the imbecile character of the man, and 
that the Resident, by the terms of the agreement, had 




no power of control over the accounts, and recom¬ 
mended that the amount of the neninook should be 
paid into the Residency Treasury, and all necessary 
disbursements made from thence. Government, in 
th dr reply of the22ad January 1847, approved of this 
arrangement, but doubted whether the banker, witli 
whom the above agreement had been made, would con¬ 
sent to it, and directed that without his consent were 
obtained, the British guarantee must be observed so 
long as he adhered to the terms of the engagement. 

On the 3rd July 1847, the Resident stated that the 
affairs of the paga liad fallen into great confusion, 
owing to the gross mismanagement of the banker and 
the pagadar, and on the 7tli September of the same 
year, he submitted a detailed report on the subject. 
He stated that the banker bad annulled the .seven years’ 
lea-ses, and at the end of two years bad a claim 
against the Pol amounting to Rs. 15,532-15-0; but 
he pointed out that by tlie terms of the agreement 
he was bound not to expend more than Rs. 5,412 
annually on the paga, while by the terms of the lease he 
was entitled to receive Rs. 5,700 yearly from the villages, 
so that even deducting an advance of Rs. 337-10-7, 
made by the banker to clear off the balance of 
Khandass Wagjee’s old account, lie should liave 
shown a balance of Rs. 278-5-5 in fiivour of the Pol 
at the end of the second year of his stewardship. 
He believed at the same time that the banker had 
purchased the Pol’s connivance, by advancing to him 
certain sums beyond the stipulated limit, but certainly 
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to the extent mentioned ju the accounts. In con¬ 
sequence of'the gross misconduct of the banker, he 
reported that he had taken the villages under his di¬ 
rect nianageineut, and that he intended to keep the 
f’arn'ers of tlie seven years’ lease to their original 
engagement, which had been l»roken through between 
tiiein and tlie banker. I’he Government of Bombay, in 
‘heir reply of tlie ‘25tli August 1849, approved gene¬ 
rally of the Resident’s proceedings; they approved of 
the banker being held bound by the tennsof the agree¬ 
ment, and of the seven years’ lease being insisted on; they 
ordered that Rs. 278-5-5 should be carried to tlie Pol’s 
credit in the banker’s accounts, and that no assistance 
should he given him in recovering this amount, 
and they directed that such arrears as could be prove<l 
to have been paid by the bankers on the Pol’s 
account should be debited to the latter. Upon this 
the Acting Resident, Captain French, reported on tlie 
17th September 184.9, that he had examined the 
banker’s accounts; that his whole claim against the 
Pol amounted to Us. 16,461-3-3; that out of this sum 
he had expended Rs. 12,062-14-9 without authority, 
and requested permission to disburse the balance of 
Us. 3,409-14-0 out of the money at the Pol’s credit in 
the Residency treasury. In their reply, Government 
authorised him to disburse a sum of Rs. 3,327 in full 
payment of the Pareck’s claims against the paga, 
having deducted a sum of Rs. 82, passed by Captain 
Frencli on account of compound interest, such 
charges being expressly prohibited by the Court of 
Directors. 

The banker for a long time refused to accept this 
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m in full payment of liig account, and requested that 
it might be regarded as an instalment only; he sent 
•petitions to the Supreme Government, and did all iu 
his power to obtain the full amount of his claim. At 
length in 1858, the banker, Jugjeewundass Khandass, 
accepted tlie mpney offered, gave a receipt in full of 
all demands against Gorajee Pol, in which the British 
governtneut was in any way concerned, and thus this 
troublesome matter vas at length brought to a con¬ 
clusion. 

Tire affairs of the Pol being now managed by the 
Resident, the villages having been handed back to 
tiis Highness the Guicowar, and the money payment 
being regularly made from the Residency, it is to be 
hoped that all grounds of discussion with the Durbar 
regarding this most troublesome guarantee are per¬ 
manently removed. 


The guarantee granted to the firm of Hurree Bhug- 
jl tee now comes under consider- 

Bochur Samul of atioii. flurvee and Bhugtee 
Hurree Bhugtee). brothers, the sons of a 

Bunneea of the Veesa Loar caste, named Lukmeedus, 
a man of moderate means, who resided in Baroda 
during the last century. The two brothers, by their 
industry and a combination ol fortunate circumstances, 
amassed id partnersliip a very large fortune, chiefly 
arising out of their ptecuniary transactions with the 
Poona and Baroda governments. Beside.s these two 
sons, Lukmeedass liad a daughter, married t6 one 
Bookhun who had issue three sous, Nundlall, Samul, 
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brought up in the family 
led at Earoda in a. n. 1794-95 
•without issue, leaving a widow, named Ruttonbaee. 
Hurree died at Poona in the I'ollowing year. He bad 
married two wives, by one oT whom he had a daughter, 
but they all died shortly after his decea.se. During 
the life-time of the brothers, their business was carried 
on ju’incipally at Haroda and Poona. I he elder 
brother, Bliugtee, conducted the Earoda branch, assisted 
by his nephew Samul. The younger, Hurree, that at 
Poona, aided by his riei)hew DooluU. When both 
were dead, Bhugtee’s widow became the head of the 
firm, and as Doolub was on the spot, she appointed 
liim her deputy for carrying on the affairs of the branch 
at Poona. He did this to her satisfaction for three 
years, but at the end of that period he gave out that 
he was Hurree’s heir, and took po-ssession of the 
property at Poona. On this Ruttonbaee, accompanied 
by her nephew Samul, proceeded to the Deccan to 
demand from Doolub an account of his stewardship. 
She was successful and re-obtained possession of her 
property. On the 5tij December 1803, .slic, with the 
sanction of the Poona Durbar, adopted her nephew 
Samul, whotlms became sole heir to the estate of Hurree 
and Ehugtee. She returned to Earoda in .March 
1806, and died there on the 11th August 1808, and 
was succeeded by her adopted son Samul Ehugtee 
Samul did not long survive his adopted mother, 
1,C died at Earoda on the 5th Aupst 1809. Being 
childless, his widow Uclierutbaee, in conformity with 
the wishes of her husband, expressed some time pre¬ 
vious to hi.s decease, adopted a relative named Bochur. 
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A sunnud of adoption was granted to Bochur by the 
Guicowar aovernmont on the 23i‘d idem. lu it Be- 
cliur was not only recognised as heir to the [woperty of 
Ilumie Bhugtee, but be was confirmed in the situation 
held by bis adoptive fatlier of Potedar to the Oo- 
vernnient. The real head of the firm however was 
Sainul’s widow, between whom and the Guicowar 
government articles of agreement, including the sun¬ 
nud of adoption, were entered into on the 18th Octo¬ 
ber 1809. The terms of tire agreement guaranteed to 
ir<;hcrutbaee and her adopted son, Bechur Samul, 
protection as the representatives of the firm of Ilnrree 
Blnigtee at Baroda with Potedaree management and 
emoluments and the possession of enam villages. 'l‘o 
this agreement the Resident, Sir J. Carnac, gave his 
verbal assurance “ that the family should be preserved 
in the rights and privileges of the deceased Samul 
Blmgtee during their residence in the possessions of 
the Guicowar, subject to their own merits,” and Go¬ 
vernment, in receiving his report, stated that they had 
no objection to the extent of Mr. Carnac's assurance, 
which they considered nothing more than a virtual con¬ 
tinuation of the bhandery or general protection enjoyed 
by the deceased Samul Blmgtee. It was not, however, 
till 1820 that the Resident endorsed this guarantee 
of the British government to the agreement passed 
by the Durbar. 

The adoption of Bechur, and his inheritance of the 
wealth of Samul Bhugtee, remained undisputed for 
some yeai's. In a.u. 1815 however, Doohib, SamuTs 
brother, put in a claim to he his rightful heir, and was 
strongly supported by the Peshwa. This claim was 
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atived, Init was again revived without saccess in 
1827 by Dluvruindass, Doolub’s son. 

4'he pecuniary transactions of the firm of Hurree 
Bhugtee with tlie Guicowar government, under tlie 
guarantee of the Honorable Company, have been re¬ 
lated above, and need not bo further mentioned here. 

Bechur Samul died on the 4th September 1845. 
For some time previous to his death his Moonim 
Goomashta, Baba Nafra, had conducted the afiairs of 
the bank, and on his deathbed Bechur entrusted the 
management to this individual ou behalf of his family. 
Baba Nafra stood higli in the confidence of tlie Guico- 
v ar, but was a man of notoriously bad character. As 
fiir back as 1841, the Government of Bombay bad, in 
a khurreeta to His Highness, denounced him as one of 
two evil disposed persons whom the Durbar was ad¬ 
vised not to employ. In 1843, in consequence of his 
complicity witli the Dhakjee Dadajec’s affair (to be 
noticed hereafter), Government intimated to His High¬ 
ness, that the Resident had been instructed to exclude 
Baba Nafra from the Residency as one of the parties 
engaged in that “ disgraceful transaction,” and in 1837 
he conspired to ruin Gorajee Pol as relate aliove, It 
was nevertheless to such a man that Sarnul Bechur on 
his deathbed entrusted the fortunes of his familj'. 

On his death he left two widows, Mahluxniei baee 
and Joifeebaee. The elder had borne a son called 
Purshotimi, three years prior to her husband’s death. 
The younger, Joiteebaee, tliough .she had not become 
a mother, avowed herself pregnant at the date, if not 
prior to the event, and on the 22m\ December it was 
announced that she had been delivered of a boy. 
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;eel>aee receiv’ed the usual visits and presents of 
congratulation, and the various cerenionios attendant 
on the birth and naming of a boy were solemnized in 
behalf of the child at the customary periods, and ac¬ 
cording to the established ritual of the caste. His 
Hiehness the Guicowar honoured tiieir solemnization 

D 

with his presence, and the Hesident was invited to do 
so, though according to his invariable custom he 
declined to avail himself of the invitation. On the 
13th February ]S4(), tlie child was betrothed in con- 
foriiiity vvith the usages of the caste, and the betroth- 
ment was celebrated by a caste dinner. 

For upwards of a year after the birth of Joitoebaee’s 
child, no question was made of its legitimacy, nor 
doubt expressed I’egarding its paternity. It bad been 
duly acknowledged by tlie caste, and the elder widow 
Malialu.xniee as the ])osth(imotis otfspring of Bechur 
Samul, and was by all regarded as being, according to 
Hindoo custom, co-heir with Luxineebaee’sson I’ursho- 
tuminthcestate of thedeceased banker. About thecom- 
mencement of 1849, however, Joitcebaeehad a difference 
witl) Baba Nafra; she accused bini of embezzlement 
and misappropriation of the funds of the firm, and the 
Baba finding her troublesome, determined to effect her 
ruin. The elder widow, Mahaluxniee, wms imbecile 
and a passive tool in his hands, and the whole of tlie 
banking concern was completely under his control. 

Baba Nafra conceived that the easiest w'ay of effect¬ 
ing Joiteebaee’s ruin, was to get up a plausible con¬ 
spiracy to the effect that her child was spurious. With 
this view he deputed an intimate friend of his, Lulloo 
Bluigwan, to Meetapoor, a British village in the Nur- 
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read pergutina, who, with tl)e assistance of the prin* 
cipal inhabitants, procured a coolee, named Riigoo- 
natli, and his wife to represent the parents, and another, 
named Gooman, to pass himself off as the uncle 
of Joiteebaee’s son. 

Lulloo brongiit these people to Baroda, and secreted 
them in a garden belonging to Baba Nafra, and to 
prevent any of t!ie townspeople having access to ilieni, 
placed tliem under the care of Arab guards in the 
Baba’s pay. 

After they had remained under the Arabs’ surveillance 
al»out seven days, Baba Nafra visited them, taking with 
him a false deed, purporting to be an account of the 
purchase of the child in the name of Bhanabiiaee 
(Joiteebaee’s father), promising to pay annually Rs. 
‘200 as long as the firm was in being. This deed was 
written by Lulloo’s son, Mmisook, at the dictation of 
Baba Nafra, and tiie signature of Bhanabhiiee was 
forged by Mohtinlall, tiie Italia’s private Goomashta. 
The question of remuneration having been settled, they 
received their instructions. In pursuance of these, they 
proceeded to the house of Bhanabiiaee and tlemanded 
that the bond should be implemented, or their child 
restored. Bhanabiiaee indignantly abused them, as 
had been expected. In conformity with their orders 
they raised a disturbance, proclaimed their story to 
the assembled crowd, and proceeding to the bank, they 
produced the false deed, and demanded the fulfilment 
of its terms. Baba Nafra formally took down the 
depositions, paid them Rs. 100, the balance professing 
to be due to them, and dismissed them to their houses 
after receiving back the bond. 
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fie sum agreet! to be paid by Baba Nufru to the 
Meetapoor villagers for this piece of villainy, amount¬ 
ed to Company’s Rs. 1,700; but it appears that the 
coolies used to go to him from time to time to demand 
hush moiioy, and that in this way a considerably 
larger amount was squandered from the bank money 
for this purj)ose. 

Whether the rapacity of the Meetapoor Coolies caus¬ 
ed Baba Nafra to dread placing the boy in their bauds, 
lest when he ceased to meet their demands they might 
proclaim the child’s legitimacy and expose tiie fraud 
to the British authorities, or from other suspicions he 
entertained, he resolved, before many days had elapsed, 
to find a different parentage for the cliikl. With this 
view, he caused a report to be circulated to the effect 
that, when tlie Meettipoor Coolies demanded their boy 
of Bhanabhuee, that individual informed them that 
their child having died of smalbpox he had been un¬ 
der the necessity of purchasing another child in its 
place. So he sent for certain Coolies of the village of 
Ambara within the Guicowar’s limits, but mortgaged 
to the hanks, and therefore to all intents and pur¬ 
poses Baba Nafra’s own properly. TJie Coolies on 
arrival at Bai-oda were kept in one of the Baba’s garden 
houses till his arrangements could be perfected ; tbe 
dehiy arose from the disinclination of one Bada IVleean, 
a havildar in the employment of the firm, to join in 
tliC conspiracy. This individual was placed in irons 
and deprived of food till he agreed to depose as 
Baba Nafra desired, that at the instigation of Joitee- 
baces mother, he had purchased a child from the 
(Jmleeara Coolie DuIIia for Rs. 100 and brought him 
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iy night to tlie hoiise of Joiteebaee’s parents. Having 
signed this deposition, he was released, and received 
a sum of Rs. 415. 

1'lie requisite depositions having been obtained. 
Baba Nafra then publicly proclaimed Joiteebaee to be 
an impostor, placed her in confinement in one ol the 
rooms of the bank, and sent off to secure her parents 
and child; her mother Larbaee contrived to escape, 
but the father, Bbanabbaee, was seized and imprisoned 
in his own house, and the chihl and its uncle were 
brought away under a guard to the bank. 

Next day the child’s ornaments were removed, it 
was conveyed to the garden-house whore the Coolies 
were kept, and handed over to tliem. At first they 
relused to have anything to do Nyth it, hut as DuUeea 
had received Its. 100, and his cousin .laria eiglit 
inannds of grain and 2 rupees in cash, they were 
compelled to take the child to Amleara, under a guard 
of Baba Nafra’s Arabs. 

’I'he cliild was suffered to remain in their house for 
two days, when by Baba Nafra’s orders it was removed 
from the dwelling of its alleged parents and placed in 
an empty house under Arab guards. No one had 
access to it save Dulleea’s wife, who visited it thrice 
daily to give it the breast. In about three months it 
died suddenly after a few hours’ illnes.s, apparently 
from cholera, which scourge was raging in the village. 

In February 1849, the Acting Resident, Mr. Andrews, 
reported to Government the version that had reached 
him of Baba Nafra’s [iroceedings as regarded Joiteebaee 
and Iier cliild, and was told in reply that no notice 
need be taken of the occurrence until a complaint was 
70 


mndo I)y a guaranteed |)artv. Joiieebaee did so com¬ 
plain on the 15th June and 17th August following, 
and the llesidcnt was called upon for a report of the 
circumstances. 'I’lio Resident (Colonel Ouiniin) ac¬ 
cordingly requested the Guicowar to institute a pun- 
cliayot for the investigation of the case, not that he 
hoped or expected that justice wmdd be awarded by 
such a court, but because he knew that Joiteebaee, as 
possessing our guarantee, possessed an ultimate right 
of appeal to the Re.sidcnt. 

The pnnehayetdid not a-sscmhle till November 1847, 
and continued its sittings for upwards of two years ; 
hut finding that it would not make out such a case in 
behalf of Baba Nafra (being notoriously in his favour) 
as would stand the r(^ iew of a British functionary, the 
members abstained under false and frivolous pretexts 
from bringing its proceedings to a conclusion. In the 
meanwhile Colonel (.lutrani was obliged to leave 
through illnes.s in Septonibcr 1848. His iocum tenms. 
Captain French, arrived in the following November. 
VVitliout fully understanding the merits of the case, he 
conceived a prejudice against Joiteebaee, and recom¬ 
mended to Government, twelve days after his arrival, 
and before the piiuchayet had closed their proceedings 
into the allegations brought by Joiteebaee against 
Baba Nafra, that a new puncliayet should he appointed 
to settle all matters in dispute hetAveen the two widows, 
and that razeenamalis should be taken from both to 
abide by the decision of the punch. Joiteebaee con¬ 
sistently refused to .submit to such arbitration; she 
demanded justice against Baba Nafra, alleging Avhat 
Avas strictly true, that Baba Nafra had summoned false 
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to swear thattlie child hitherto reputed to be 
Joiteebaee’s sou had been purchased from certain Coo¬ 
lies, and thatuuder this plea he had abstracted tlieinfant, 
placed herself and her father under a prolonged and 
rigorous confinement; subjected her to much personal 
indignity; defamed her character and reduced her to 
destitution; and sbe claimed, in virtue of berguarantee. 




that the investigation should take place at tlie hands 
of the Britisij representative. In their reply of the 
21st May 1849, Government desired Captain hivuch 
to infortn Joiteebaee that, as slie had relused to con¬ 
sent to the arbitration of the dispute by a puuehayet, 
Government declined to interfere further in her bchalt. 

When Colonel Outram returned to Baroda in May 
1850, he found that the punchayet for the investiga¬ 
tion of the charges against Baba Natra was still 
sitting; that Joiteebaee was still vainly petitioning 
Government, and still refusing to submit her claims 


on the bank to the arbitration of a punchayet. 

In the following July, however, the first intimation 
of the conspiracy above detailed was made to the 
Resident. He immediately called upon the Guicowar 
to arrest Baba Nafra and bring him to trial on a double 
charge of abduction and murder, and at the same time 
pursued the clue of the conspiracy that has been re¬ 
vealed to him witli most remarkable energy, ability, 
and perseverance, and so thoroughly successful wa.s he, 
that in the month of Septernber following, His High- 
ness the Guicowar’s Minister publicly [)roclaimed that 
Joiteelmee had been a mother; that he was thoroughly 
sati.sfied of the truth of all Joiteebaee’s allegations ; 
that the aspersions cast on her character had now been 
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utterly and for ever dissipated, and lie jiledged himself 
on behalf of the Guicowar that inuneciiate steps should 
be taken to demonstrate in a practical manner to the 
whole city of Baroda that her honour had been fully 
and satisfactorily vindicated. 

He kept his word. A few days afterwards Joiteebaee 
was summoned to the palace, anil a dress of honour 
conferred upon her. 

I'lie punchayet ajipointed for the trial of Baba Nafra 
gave in their award in October 1850. They found 
Iiini guilty on the charge that “ he Iiad bribed certain 
Coolies belonging to the village of Meetapoor falsely 
to assert that Joiteebaee had purchased from them a 
i,oy, which she had passed off as the postlinmous child 
of her deceased husband.” The 2nd charge, “ that he 
had suborned false witnesses to assert that the first spu¬ 
rious child havino; died, Joiteebaee with like fiaudu- 
lent intent supplied its place by another boy, purchased 
from Coolies of Arnleara,” the punch considered not 
proven. They based this verdict on the difiicidty 
which they alleged they experienced in determining 
whether or not Joiteebaee had ever had a child ; arid 
on the 3rd charge, “ of forcible abduction of the child 
and his subsequent murder,” they found him guilty, 
in a degree necessarily modified by their previous 
finding. 

The aggregate sentence awarded by His Highness 
the Guicowar against Baba fSafra for these several 
oflences was confinement in irons for 7 years and a 
fine of Rs. 15,500. 

In reply to Colonel Outram’s elaborate report on the 
subject, Government, in their letter of the 1st Decern- 
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8ol, while expressing their doubts as to tlie 
correctness of many of the conclusions he had arrived 
at, refused to interferl with the sentence passed by the 
puuchayct on Bab \ Nafra, and decided tliat all claim 
to the British guarantee on his jiart laid been can¬ 
celled by his conviction. 

At the same lime a scrutiny into the affairs of the 
bank was instituted by the Resident, and a defalcation 
to tlie amount of Rs. 17,05,043-11-9 was established 
against Baba Nafra. He at the same time refused to 
furnish any of the accounts of the firm. The Resident 
therefore recommended that, in failure of his pfoduc- 
ing his own and his Master’s accounts, Baba Nafra 
should be rerpiired to make good the amount charged 
against him, and that his property and that of his 
son’s subordinate banks should be seijiiestrated where- 
ever it might be found ; and that in failure of the 
defalcation being made good, the two sons of Baba 
Nafra, who traded on the Hurree Bhugtee funds, 
should be likewise imprisoned as debtors to the firm, 
and tiiat, moreover. Baba Nafra should be informed 
that when the term of his present sentence had e.xpir- 
ed, he would be transferred to the debtor’s jail, to 
continue in confinement until the claims against him 
were liquidated. Government however declined to 
inteifere in the matter; but on a second remonstrance 
being made by Colonel Outram, their former decision 
was modified so far as to direct Mr. Davies, his suc¬ 
cessor, to advi.se His Highness the Guicowar to hold 
Baba Nafra responsible cither for the production of 
the books of tlie firm or for payment of the estimated 
defalcation. 
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discovered that Baba Nafra had expended large sums 
belonging to the bank in bribefy : he had remitted 
great wealth into British territory,and iiad even aspired 
to bribe members of Council in Bombay. Tlie Native 
Agent iit the Residency, Nursoo Punt, was for a long 
time in the Baba’s pay before his treachery was even 
suspected, and directly he was dismissed for tliis and 
other misdemeanors in June 1850, Baba Nafra made 
overtures to his successor, Sooru jram. He, however, 
hud more honesty than bis predecessor; lie reportei! 
tho; matter to the Resident, and with his sanction 
carried on the intrigue. Three days after the Baba 
was arrested by the Durbar, on the 3rd July It^SO, 
Moteechund Heeracliund, a creature of Baba Nafra’s, 
agreed to bring a sum of R,s. 20,000 to Soorujram’s 
house. Soorujram gave notice of this to tlie Resident, 
and arrangements were made for intercepting the coin. 

A cart containing Rs. 9,300 was seized at Soorujraui’s 
house. Moteechund was also arrested, and coiifo.ssed 
to having a further sum of about Rs. (5,500 in bis own 
house; this latter sum Avas, at Colonel Outram’s sug¬ 
gestion, seized by the Durbar, and Moteechund Avas 
handed over to them fur punishment. 

Colonel Outram recommended that the sum thus 
seized should be apfU’opriated to the improvement of 
the Baroda Cantonment; tiiis arrangement aa'os ulti¬ 
mately sanctioned by the Government of India in 1854, 
and the money Avas expended on the construction of 
a Racket Court and public SAvirnining Bath. 

On the Kith December 1852, Joiteebaee Seetanee 
transmitted a memorial of her grievances to the 
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In the course of his investigations, Colonel 


^Bixinorable the Court of Director.-:. She requested 
first, tlmt the money which she had been obliged to 
borrow to prosecute her suit against Baba Nafra, 
amounting to Hs. 75,000, should be paid by tlie firm; 
2/nt//y, she complained of her want of influence in the 
management of the firm; Si'dli/, .slie demanded to be 
allowed to adopt a son as the representative of lier 
lost child; and Athly, she complained of the lenient 
way in whicli Baba Nafra was treated during his 

confinemerit. 

This memorial was forwarded to the Resident, who, 
in Ids reply of tlie IGth December 1^52, reported 
■with reference to the Ist point, that His Highness the 
Guicowar had agreed that the sum claimed by Joitee- 
baee should be paid to her by the firm in instalments 
without calling upon her for any details. With refer¬ 
ence to the 2nd point, the Resident reported that 
detailed arrangements bad been drawn out for ihe 
tnaiuteuance of the widow's; that the eUIer, Mahalux- 
rnse, had consented to these arrangements, but that 
the younger, Juiteebaee, acting under bad advice, had 
refused to do so. 

With reference to tlie 3rd request, lie pointed out 
that a son by the elder widow was still alive, and 
that therefore by Hindoo I,aw tlie younger widow 
bad no right of adoption : and with reference to Baba 
Nafra’s imprisonment, he reported that His Highness 
the Guicowar had declared that he was treated witli 
proper vigour; but that be liad no means of ascertaining 
the accuracy or otherwise of the statement. 

Joiteebaee died in 1853. 
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In his Bhandery Beport of 1854, Sir J. Oiitram 
pointed out that the guarantee to the firm of Ilurree 
Bhugtco was not perpetual, and that it might 
fairly have lapsed on the death of Bechur Sarnnl in 
1845, and that even thougli it liad been extended to 
his widows, yet as tite protection was during “ good 
behaviour,” the repeated acts of misconduct of the 
managing Gooniashta, Baba Nafra, would have been 
sufficient to justify the withdrawal of the guarantee. 

In consequence, however, of the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case, ami the certainty of ruin to which 
the heir of Bechur Sainvd Pnrshotum would be 
exposed were our guarantee withdrawn, he recom¬ 
mended, as a special case, that the guarantee should 
be extended to the young heir of the firm. The Go¬ 
vernment of India, however, in their reply of the 21st 
January 185fi, refused to agree to this extension of 
the guarantee. Mahaluxniee, the tdder and surviving 
widow of Bechur Saruul. died on the 25th November 
1860, and this guarantee has thereby lapsed. 


Guarantee granted to Maniek 
chund Roopchund. 


No. 12. 


Mnnickeliuud Roop 
chuiid. 


In 1809, Government authorised the Resident, Cap¬ 
tain Carnac, to encourage the firm trading under this 
name at Surat to settle at Baroda, by extending to it 
the Honorable Company’s bhandery. 

The terms of the purwana granted are as follows:— 

“ l^urwana granted by Annuud Rao Guicowar to 
Manickchuud Hoopchund, a Shroff residing at Surat. 



“ You wish to come to reside in Baroda to carry on 
the business of a merchant in that place, and haye 
requested a guarantee fjoin this Government that you 
shall not be in any way molested or injured, 

“ This purwana is given therefore to yon for your 
satisfaction; and for its due performance the bhandeiy 
of Captain Carnac, on the part of the Honorable 
Company, is affixed to it, as well as a promise to tliat 
effect from this Government. Bated Sumvut 1865, 
Chytiir Sood 7, corresponding with March 1809.” 

Manickchund Roopchund had been dead many 
years prior to tiie date of this purwana; but the firm 
carried on transactions in his name at Baroda, under 
the abovementioned guarantee, until A.n. 1849. 

In that year Captain French recommended the 
witltdrawal of oiir hhandery, on the plea that Manick- 
clinnd Roojiohiind had long been dead, and that the 
heads of the firm resided at Surat, although there was 
a small branch bank still in Barofla. In their reply of 
the 20th .Tune in the .same year, Government decided 
that the guarantee had lapsed by the death of the 
original granteo. The managing Goomashta appealed 
against this decision, on the grounds that Manick¬ 
chund Iloopcl)uncl had been dead long before the date 
of tlie guarantee, and that tlie sudden withdrawal of 
the bhaiidery of the Brilish government would have 
the practical effect of closing its affairs, since the 
realization of its outstanding debts would become from 
that moment almost hopeless. Government however 
declined to alter its decision. It was decided that the 
guarantee was not hereditary, and that nothing had 
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leen brought forward to show that the firm was com¬ 
posed of the individuals to whom the guarantee was 
originally granted. 

This bhandery has therefore lapsed since a.d. 1849. 


Wo now come to the relation of a number of guar¬ 
antees of protection and life 

DowlufllaoGuicowar. 

times to different members of 
the Guicowar family ; first on the list is that to Dowlut 
Rao Guicowar. 

This individual was the son of Kanojee Rao, one of 
tlie most intriguing and restless members of the • 
Guicowar family. 

Kanojee was an illegitimate son of Govind Rao Gni- 
cowar ; when the latter died in ISOOhe was succeeded by 
his oldest son Aunund Ilao. Annund Rao was imbecile, 
and his half brother Kanojee found little difficulty in 
deposing him : with tlie aid of the ministers lie secured 
his person and assumed the government in his name. 

He however exercised his office with so great a want of 
temper, that Rowjee Appajee deposed him after a few 
months, and handed him over for safe custody to an 
Arab guard at Raneapoora. When the Arabs mutinied 
iu 1802, they released Kanojee and placed themselves 
under his orders. On a small British force marching 
against Raneapoora, however, Kanojee and his Arabs 
evacuated tlie place, and the former took refuge with 
the Raja pf Rajpeepla. 

After the disbandment of the Arabs at Baroda, a 
large pai-ty of them determined on joining Kanojee 
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broach of the capitulation they had entered into: 
they effected tlieir purpose, although pursued by a 
British (letaclinient, which dispersed ^theni while C7i 
route with some loss. 


During the whole of 1803 Kanojee was engaged in 
liostilities against the Guicowar government, and 
though lie met with no success, the employment of the 
major part of the troops in tlie Deccan prevented thosi^ 
left in Guzerat from gaining any decisive advantage 
over liim. He not only molested the Guicowar pos¬ 
sessions, but those also of his tributaries the Rajas of 
Doongerpoor, Loonawarra, and Barca, who according¬ 
ly claimed British protection, but were told in reply 
that no troops could then be spared: a Native Agent 
was sent to encourage tliem to unite against Kanojee, 
and to offer favourable terms to that individual provid¬ 
ed he submitted. He, however, treated these propo¬ 
sals with scorn. He soon after retired to Malwa, and 
wrote thence in 1806 to tender his submission. He 
surrendered himself in 1808, and was allotted a 
residence at Padra, with an anfiual allowance of 
Rs. 40,0p0. The terms of the sunnud granted to him 
at that time by Aunund Rao Guicowar under British 
guarantee were as follows ;— 

“It is hereby registered that we promise and pledge 
ourselves to provide a suitable establishment and in¬ 
come for you onr kinsman, Kanojee Rao Guicowar, to 
be paid by our Sirkar at the following rates per annum 
(intercalary months in leap years not being allowed 
as additional):— 





For yourself and Family. 


Your Mother’s j)ension and establish 


merit. Rs. 4,000 

Your personal expense. „ 32,000 

Your Son’s establishment. „ 4,000 


Rs. 40,000 

For the following indiviiluals or your establisli- 


•mcnt:— 

Suddasheo Rao Maharaj ... Rs. 5,000 

Naojee Patel Goly. „ 3,000 

Shew Rao Suddasheo. „ 2,000 


Rs. 10,000 

A total of fifty thousand rupees: and the same is 
pledged to you payable yearly, and the same shall 
accordingly be paid to you year by year by this 
Government.” 

Kanojee’s restless and ambitious nature would not 
allow him to remain long in obscurity and indolence 
at Padra; he soc^n began to intrigue with parties at 
Raroda, with the view of suddenly seizing on the 
capital; but his designs w'erc di.scovered, arfdjust as 
he was on the point of marching on Jlaroda, his 
residence was surrounded and he and his adherents 
made prisoner’s. He was soon after removed as a state 
prisoner to Madras, where ho died. 

His son Dowlut Rao, at the time of his capture, was 
a boy of about 13 years of age. The nemnocb of 
Rs. 4,000 per annum assigned to him in the sunnud 
above quoted was continued to him. As he grew 













up insanity began to devclope itself: he was addicted 
to drink, and in his cups was furious and unmanage¬ 
able. This culminated in 1832 in the murder of his 
wife, whom he suspected of carrying on a criminal 
intrigue with one of his Carkoous. 

For this act he was confined in irons for eight years, 
lie was then allowed to reside in the camp at Baroda 
for some months under surveillance of the Residency 
Surgeon, and on that officer’s report of his quiet and 
orderly behaviour, he was permitted to return to the 
city aud take up his residence there. 

He died in 1857, and his nemnook and our guaran¬ 
tee have consequently lapsed. 


,4 IVJ orar Rao was the uncle, and 

Mookoond Rao Gnico- Mookoond Rao oue of thcille- 
gitirnatebrothers of Annund Rao 

cowiir# * 

(juicowar. 

In the troublous times succeeding Goviod Rao’s 
death, they too took their share in o])posing Annund 
llao’s authority. 

They co-operated with Mulhar Rao, and wlien he 
was obliged to submit to the Guicowar through tlie 
intervention of a British force, as relatc-d above in the 
sketch of Mulhar Rao’s career, they fled to Siimbheira, 
aud established themselves in the fort of that town. 
The fort was attacked and reduced by a British 
detachment, but Mookoond and Morar managed to 
escape, and took refuge with Bajrpoo Powar of Dhar, 
and disregarding the liberal oilers which Major Walker 
was empowered to make, they endeavoured to incite 
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war and Sindia to hostilities against the Guicowar 
and British Governments. 

In A.D. 1808, they submitted themselves to the Dur¬ 
bar, they were granted annual allowances of Ils. 5,000 
and Rs. 4,000respectively, and a sunnud was granted 
thorn in the following terms:— 




“ Formerly you did not conduct yourself properly, 
and wandered about from place to place, but now you 
are become wiser, and wish to come into ray presence. 
The Government therefore, through kindness, gives 
you an order to come and to conduct yourself accord¬ 
ing to your wishes, and you shall not be improperly 
treated ; for the performance of which agreement tlic 
bhandery of Colonel Walker, on the part of the Honor¬ 
able Company, is given to you." 

Mbrar Rao died soon after Mookoond Rao in 
1851, and this guarantee has therefore lapsed. 


Durrcabaee was one of Annund Rao Gnicowar’s 
wives. On his death in 1819, 

Ba„»bjGai.o,ar. “ I’ensi"” "f R*- 13.»00 

annum was settled on her and 
lier son Lnximon Rao, to be continued during the 
life of the former. The sunnud runs as follows:— 

“A sum ofRs. 13,000 has been hereby fixed for 
the mainteuance and support of Durrcabaee. Accord- 
ingly, as above written, an order of payment has been 
issued from the Sirkar on the potedar, to ensure 
which the bhandery of the British government is 
given." 
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Dtirreabaee diod in 1845; her son Luxiinon Rao 
receives a pension (unguaranteed) from tlie Guicowar 
government of Rs. 6,500 per annum. The guarantee 
lapsed on the death of Durreabaee. 


Oomed Koonwurbaee is also one of Annund Rao 
Guicowar’s wives. On his death 
Oonicd Koonwurbaee. 1819, a yearly uemnook of 
Rs. 9,000 “was granted to her and 
her son Gopal Rao, to be continued during the life of 
the former, dhe draft of the sunnud is as follows :— 
“ This paper is given to Oomedbaee and Gopal Rao 
Guicowar, fixing the amount of their expenses during 
the life of Oomedbaee. 

“ A Chittee therefore will be given on the potedar of 
the 3irkar for an annual nenmook of Rs. 9,000, to 
be paid to him regularly; accordingly the above- 
mentioned Chittee will be issueil as stated before, for the 
continuance of which the bhandery of the Honorable 
Company is given.” 

The grantee* is still alive, and the bhandery is 
therefore still in existence. 


Gunput Rao Guicowar is an illegitimate son. of the 
No. 17 . Annund Rao Guicowar by 

Ounput Kao Guico- Kooshaba, a slave girl. On his 
father’s death he was allowed a 
pension of Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

* For further particulars of Oomedbaee see memoir of I’celnjce 
Rao Guicowar. 
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'A'he forms of the sunnud are as follows;— 

“ This i)aper is given to Gunput Rao Giiicowar, son 
of Kooshaba, fixing the sum of Rs. 4,000 for his ex¬ 
penses per annum, to which effect a Chittee will be^ 
granted from the Sirhar on the Potedar for the pay¬ 
ment of this sum, and for the continuance of wliich 
the bhandery of the British government is given, 
detailed as above.” 

Gunput Rao is still alive and in the enjoyment of 
the neninook. 

The bhandery will cease on his death. 


Futteh Sing Guicowar was a younger brother of 


A\Tirmnf1 f riiirnwrir fTo wnq 
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wa, jealous of British interference in Guzernt, and of 
the part that power had taken in supporting Annund 
Rao’s right, threatened to set up Futteli Sing as a 
competitor for tlic Gadee, In consequence of Annund 
Rao’s imbecility, however, the Bombay Government 
made overtures to Futteh Sing to return to Baroda to 
take part in tlic administration, but he was detained 
fora whole year at Poona by (he Peshwa. lie was 
then handed over to the charge of .Teswunt Rao Holkar, 
who was exceedingly jealous of our interference in • 
Baroda affairs. Futteh Sing remained some montlis 
in the custody of a body of Pnthans in Holkar’s 
service, but ultimately, by promise of payment of a 
heavy bribe, obtained his release and escaped to Baroda 
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5ih a body of 400 of them. A sum of Rs. 60,000 
was settled as the ransom money, and was believed by 
tlie Resident to have been paid ; bat he discovered in the 
following year that Seetararn Raojee the Minister had 
'committed a gross breach of faitli and withheld the 
ransom money; had appropriated Rs. 12,000 to liis 
own use, and had managed to withdraw the liostagcs 
for the payment held by tlie Pathans. He immediately 
did his best to repair tliis flagrant disgrace, but as the 
loader of tlie Pathans was dtill in llolkar’s service, and 
Holkar was at that time maintaining a hostile attitude, 
the former wms informed that the money would be 
paid him wlien he had quitted the prince’s service. 
In 1804 Futteh Sing was made Motalik or Deputy of 
thereiffniiio Guicowar. Ills conciiiTcncc was declared 

O O 

to he essential in all public business, and he had in 
charge the management of the private pux'sc of Annund 
Ilao. During the period of his administration, the 
Resident was virtually the manager of the state. 
Futteh Sing was in complete subordination to him, 
and acted on all occasions according to his advice. 

Futteh Sing died on the 18th June 1818: he left 
three widows, Ammdeebaee, Radhabaee, and Luximee- 
baee, all of them childless. The second widow, Radha- 
baec, wished to become a “ suttee” on the funeral pyre 
f)f her husband, but was deterred, by being allowed by 
tiic Resident to adopt a son to inherit Futteli Sing’s 
■private property. She wished much to adopt a son to 
inherit all Futteh Sing’s rights, including his rever¬ 
sion of the Gadee, but this was disallowed by Major 
Carnac. A nemnook of Rs. 93,000 was at the same 
time allowed to the family. 
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^ child selected for adoption was Govind Rao, the 
soil of Gunput Rao Guicowar, who was a grandson of 
Mallojee, the brother of Peelajee, of whom the reign¬ 
ing family were direct descendants. Shonld therefore 
the male issue of Peelajee fail, the descendants of 
Gunput Rao wouhl have the strongest claim to the 
Gadce, 




Gunput Rao had an estate assigned to liirn at 
Sunkheira; He set himself up in opposition to Annund 
Rao on tliat monarch’s accession, and in 1802 took 
])-art with his relations Morar and Mookoond liao in 
Mulhar Riio’s rebellion. When the latter was de¬ 
feated, Gunput Rao and his friends shut themselves up 
in the fort of Sunkheira. It was invested and reduced 
iiumodiately after by a Rritish force, hut Gunput lino 
cfl’ccted his escape and fled to Dhar, where he took 
refuge with Bappoo Powar. That prince Irecame secu¬ 
rity that Gunput Rao should not be permitted to engage 
in any intrigues against the Guicowar state, so long as 
his asylum was respected. Gunput Rao soon after fell 
into a'state of hopeless idiotcy, but his wife and family 
returtied to Baroda, where they received a suitable 
provision from the T)urbar. 

Although tlie ceremonies usual at adoptions were 
not j)erformed in Govind llao’s case, he acted as chief 
mourner at the cremation of Futteh Sing s remains, 
was abandoned entirely by his own mother, and receiv¬ 
ed into Radhabaee’s house without any opposition 
on the part of the other widows. 

Radhabaoc soon after pretended that Major Carnac 
had assured her that her son was entitled to all the 
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privilegCB of adoption, including the succession to the 
throne, and as she resolutely refused to withdraw his 
pretensions, tlie guarantee was declared by Mr. 
Klphinstoiie to have lapsed when he visited Baroda 
in 1820. 

Radhabaee continued in active opposition to Syajeo, 
brother and successor of Annund Rao, till the year 
1826, and as she continually declared Syajee an usur¬ 
per, and that her adopted son was the real heir to the 
throne, Syajee naturally treated her with some harsh¬ 
ness. Through the interposition however of Mr. 
Williams, the Resident, a settlement was effected in 
1826, in which, in consideration of tlie claims of 
Covind Rao to tlie gadee being withdrawn, life-pen¬ 
sions of Rs. 10,400 and 12,400 per annum were settled 
on Rahdiibaee and Govind Rao respectively, and 
Syajee engaged to release a number of the dependants 
of tlie family whom he had at various times imprisoned. 

Syajee Rao broke tlie engagements he had cntei'ed 
into ; he evaded to release the [uisoners; he fomented 
discussions between the mother and son ; lie withheld 
the payment of the guaranteed nemnook, and finally, 
in 1829, ordered the city guards to refuse entrance to 
Govind Rao within the city walls. Govind Rao in the 
mean while seeing the hostility displayed towards him, 
gradually iricrea.sed the number of his guards. On 
the 22nd July 1829, he was riding into the city with a 
number of retainers, when he was rudely denied en¬ 
trance by the gate guard ; an affray immediately en¬ 
sued ; there were casualties on both sides. Govind Rao 
escaped unhurt and took refuge with a number of 
retainers in a house belonging to Colonel Ballantyue, 
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the vicinity of the Residency, in whicli he occasion¬ 
ally resided, and there barricaded himself. Synjee 
Rao immediately begged the Resident's interference, 
and asked him to close the road between the Resi¬ 
dency and cantonment, on the fdea that if he began to 
coerce Govind Rao (the house in which he had taken 
refuge being on that road), British subjects passing 
between the Residency and camp might probably 
receive some injury, in which case the Guicowar 
would he held responsible. The Resident declined 
any interference in the matter, and recommended 
Syajec to effect a compromise with his relative. Syajee 
immediately surrounded the house with about 500 
followers and established a close blockade. Govind 
Rao then proceeded to enlist followers for his protec¬ 
tion: their numbers rapidly increased to 800 or 1,000, 
and a collision between Jiis men and the Guicowar 
troops appeared to be imminent. 

It has long been the custom at Baroda for the Resi¬ 
dent, accompanied by a detachment of British troops, 
to meet the Guicowar and escort him .some little 
distance when he proceeds in state through the envi¬ 
rons of the city on the two festivals of Gun put tee 
and Dussera. On the occasion of the Gunputtce, His 
Highness, attended by a large retinue, goes from the 
palace iu the city to the Bheeinnath Tank in the 
suburbs, for the purpose of throwing a clay image of the 
god into the water. There isan established route which 
is always taken on these occasions, and as this passed 
in front of Govind Rao’s house, that individual 
expressed his intention of opposing the passage of 
the procession. 
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When the usual invitation came from tlie Durbar 
to the Resident, Mr. Williams mentioned what lie had 
heard of Govind Rao’s intention, and suggested that 
the procession shoidd take some other road. Syajee 
Rao however refused ; lie said that there was only one 
established route, and that he would go by no other ; 
so Mr. Williams, seeing that Syajee was endeavour¬ 
ing to drag him into the quarrel, and foreseeing the 
complications that would arise if a tumult should 
take place on the occasion, refused to attend unless 
the Guicowar promised to go by some other way. A 
bitter corre.spoudcnce on tlic part of the Durbar ensued. 
Syajee taunted the Resident with cowardice, accused 
him of being the cause of Govind Rao’s insuliordina- 
tion, and refused to have the ceremony at all unles.s 
the Resident accompanied him ; this the latter as 
steadily refused to do under the circumstances. 

The same thing occurred at the subsequent cere¬ 
mony of the Dussera. 

Govind Rao held out for nearly six months, and 
though a collision appeared every day inevitable, and 
slight skirmishes did actually take place between the 
outposts, Syajee refrained from pushing maltcis to 
extremities, lie chose, in preference, to perform incan¬ 
tations in the hope of Govind Rao’s dying under their 
effects, and endeavoured to procure his death both by 
poison and assassination. Govind Rao in the mean time 
was at his wit’s end to procure subsistence for his 
numerous followers, and sent urgent appeals to 
the Resident to interfere in his behalf. Matters were 
in this state when the Governor of Bombay, Sir J. 
Malcolm, arrived in BaroJa in the commencement of 


Iji^yeav 1830, and turned liis early attention to the 
case. He directed the Resident to pay np and discharge 
tlic mercenaries in Govind Rao’s employ, reducing 
their demands so as if possible to fall within the limit 
of the arrears of pension due, and that if prompt obe¬ 
dience was not rendered, he was to summon a body 
of Britisl) troops to coerce them. The Resident Avas 
also directed to come to some definite anangeineiit 
for the future Avith Govind Rao. He deputed his 
Assistant, Dr. Kennedy (the Residency Surgeon), to 
conduct this negociatiou. 

Mr. Kennedy found that the claims of the merce¬ 
naries amounted to Rs. 1,30,000: he offered them 26 
per cent, of this amount, and this offer Avas accepted 
by about half the number, who Avere paid up and dis¬ 
charged. The remainder refused to accept these terms 
on the plea that they had pecuniary claims anti family 
ties in the city. AA^hile the negociatiou was still pend¬ 
ing, they seized the person of Govind Rao, and threat¬ 
ened to take Ids life if force was used against them. 
Mr. Kennedy was then ordered to increase his offer 
of settlement at the e.xcess of one anna in the Rupees 
and ultimately bought up all the recusants at an 
incre.ased charge of Ks. 10,000. Ihey took their 
discharge and released Govind Rao, Avlio was granted 
a temporary asylum at the Residency. 

He was removed during the same month to Surat, 
and Avas alloAved a sum of Rs. 30 per diem for his 
maintenance, until some definite arrangement Avas 
entered into. 

In 1832 Lord Clare, who had succeeded Sir J. 
Malcolm as Governor of Bombay, visited Baroda, and 
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with the Guicovvar 
regarding future provision for Govind Rao :— 

“ Ilis Jligliness Syajee Rao Guicowar entered into 
an agreement with the British government by the 
advice and with the consent of Mr, Williams, Re¬ 
sident at Baroda, on the 28th April 182G, by which it ^ 

W'as settled that a nemnook of lls. 12,400 a year 
shonhl be paid to Govind Rao Guicowar ; wherefore 
His Highness, after deducting what he had paid of the 
sum up to the present time, is to pay up the remainder, 
and in future pay the nemnook each year by giving 
an order on las banker every six months through the 
medium of the British government, to be cashed 
without deducting commission or per-centage, to be 
continued for the whole period of his life, after which 
it will revert to the Guicowar government. 

“ The British government admits that Govind 
Rao Guicowar has acted in opposition to the Gui¬ 
cowar government, and that therefore he ought not 
to be allowed to enter the Guicowar territory with¬ 
out permission from the Guicowar government, but 
that he should in consequence be compelled to reside 
at Surat or some other place within the British terri¬ 
tory calculated for his safe custody. When Futteh 
Sing Guicowar died, his wife, Radhabaee, wished to 
perlbrra suttee, and for the purpose of dissuading 
her, Govind Rao Guicowar was brought, but that 
child has no claim whatever on tlie property of the 
Slate. A nemnook of Rs. 11,400 was settled on 
Ha<lbabaeeon the 28ih April 1826, which must be paid 
up to her by the Guicowar government, after deduct¬ 
ing all that it has already paid of that amount ; 
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(1 for tlie future the allowance must be paid to her 
without deduction each year, by an order on the 
banker, to be continued for the whole period of her 
life, and after her death it is to revert to the Guicowar 
government. 

“ Should Govind Rao or Radhabaee Guicowar 
in future act in opposition to the Guicowar govern¬ 
ment, their nemnooks will be forfeited thereby, with 
consent of both Governments. JJated 27tli March 
1832. 

“ (Signed) Claue.” 

In the same year Govind Rao, while at Surat, 
delected one of his servants in an intrigue with one 
of his female attendants, and exacted punisliment 
himself by first boating tlie man most cruelly and 
then cutting oft’ lu's nose and one of his cars. For 
tlii.s offence lie was fined Rs. 1,000, and was told tliat 
a repetition of such misconduct would cause iiis 
expulsion from British territory. Ilis income of Rs.' 
30 per diem was about the same time reduced to 
Ils. 20, until the debt of Rs. 25,200, due by him 
to the Britisli government for the arrears paid by 
them to liis mercenaries «n 1830, was discliarged 
by the appropriation of the extra 10. 

In the year 1833, Govind Rao was removed from 
Surat to Ahmedabad, and W’as placed under the 
surveillance of the Magistrate at the latter place. 

In 1842, his debt due to the British government was 
liquidated, and the sura of Rs. 10 per diem was still 
continued to be deducted from his allowance to pay 
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Iladliabaee, Ciovind Rao’s adoptive mother, died on 
the IGth June lB46. Govind Rao, in anticipation of 
Iier death, had sent his wife and family some time be¬ 
fore on a visit to that lady, in .order that they might 
be on the spot to claim her property. 

Immediately the news of Radhabaee’s death was com¬ 
municated to the Durbar, Ilis Highness the Guicowar 
sent a guard to take possession of lier liouse and pro¬ 
perty. In reply to the Resident’s report on the subject, 
the Bombay Government directed him to take an 
- inventory of the property, and attach his seal thereto, 
pending decision of Government as to whom the 
property of right belonged. The Guicowar refused to 
allow any interference, but after some correspondence, 
sent up an inventory made by his officials, which es¬ 
timated the value of the property left by Radhabaec at 
Rs. 10,230-8-0, in addition to clothing and furnituix*. 


In tlie month of July of the following year (1847), 
Government decided that they had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, but urged the Resident to use his best 
endeavours to obtain the property for Govind Rao. On 
the 15th of October, however, they instructed the 
Resident to inform the Guicowar that “ the decision in 
the case would be hereafter communicated to him.” 
In the meanwhile they referred the case to the Court 
of Directors for instructions, and that body, in their 
Despatch of the 15th March 1848, decided in Govind 
Rao's favour, on tlie grounds that he wms regularly 
adopted, and therefore entitled under our guarantee 
73 
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„ all tho riglits appertaining to an adopted son. The 
Resident was consequently directed by the Bombay 
Government, in their dos{>atch of the 17th May 1848, 


to obtain the assent of Ilis Iliglmcss. To this 


decision G unput Rao Guicowar, who had succeeded 
Syajee, yielded a most reluctant assent; not, he 
explained, from avaricious motives, as the amount 


of the property was so trifling, but because he 
feared that an admission on his part of the adoption of 
Govind Rao being valid would be brought up at some 
future time to bar the rights of his family to the gadee. 
At the same time he said that the value of the proper¬ 
ty belonging of right to Radhabaee only amounted to 
ul)oiit Rs, 5,000, and that as lie had expended 10 or 12 
thousand rupees on her funeral rites, her assets were 
in reality 7id. In his transmitting letter, the Resident 
pointed out that he had no means whatever of 
ascertaining what property Radhabaee had left, as no 
inventory was taken at tiic time on the part of the 
Residency. Government, in reply, directed that if 
Govind Rao made any claim in excess of what the 
Guicowar was willing to give, he should make his 
claim good by proofs befoj^e the Resident. 


While this discussion was going on, Luxiraee Baee, 
the youngest widow of Fetteh Sing Guicowar, died on 
the 24th July 1848, and Govind Rao immediately 
put in a claim for her private property as well. 


On the 28th December 1848, Captain French, the 
Acting Resident, reported that the Guicowar was wil¬ 
ling, in obedience to the orders of the Honorable Court, 
to pay into the Treasury on Govind Rao’s account a 
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sum of Rs. 7,780-14-0, wliicli lie stated was the full 
value of the private property left by Radhabaee. At 
the same time Captain French represented his inability 
to ascertain whether this amount was correct or not. 


Government, in their reply, doubted the correctness 
of this estimate, as tliey considered that a lady of 
Radhabaee’s rank must liave possessed much more 
property in jewels, &,c. at her decease, and they re¬ 
iterated their wish that Goviud Rao should have every 
opportunity of making good his claim to any excess 
he might be able to prove above the amount admitted 
by the Guicowar. 

In a subsequent letter of the 18tli January 18t>0, 
the Government of Bombay reiterated their arguments 
above quoted, and directed the Resident to give 
Govind Rao Guicowar a full month’s time to produce 
lists with proofs of the property left by his mother, and 
tliat should he fail at the expiration of that period 
to produce sucli proofs, the Guicowar shouhl he 
called upon to pay in a sum of Rs. 10,000 on that 
account. On the iOth June following, tlie Resident 
reported that tlic Durbar had paid into the Residency 
treasury a sum of Rs. 10,200, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Government, and in reply to a reff-rence 
from Government as to the reason of paying in 
Rs. 200 in excess of the sum demanded, the Resident 
replied, that the Guicowar had done it to show that 
■ “ he did not concur in the principle upon which Govern¬ 
ment had decided.” 

Govind Rao was entirely dissatisfied with this 
decision, and endeavoured to obtain a revision of it; 



lulling this he refused to remove his family from the 
liouse occupied by Radliabaee, ahliongli frequently 
called on to do*^o, and its being, moreover, represented 
that the liouse was in a dilapidated condition: 
ultimately, however, lie did remove them of his own 
accord. 

With reference to Govind Rao’s claim to the pro¬ 
perty of the other widows of Futteh Sing, the Shastree 
of the Sudder Adawlut gave a decision in his favour, 
supposing that he was a really adopted son, and this 
view was endorsed by the Government of Bombay. 
The Giiicowar however steadily refused to recognize 
this decision : he affirmed that Govind Rao’s adoption 
was not valid, and that even if it were so, he could 
liave no claim to the property of his subjects, who 
did not possess our guarantee. The matter was subse¬ 
quently dropped by Government, and the claim was 
not pressed on His Highness. 

The adoption of Govind Rao brought nothing but 
annoyance and distress on him during his whole life. 
In addition to his other misfortunes, symptoms of le¬ 
prosy and insanity developed themselves during his 
residence in Ahniedabad, and in consequence of his 
unfortunate position, he was unalde to negociate 
suitable alliances for hi.s family of two sous and two 
daughters, who had by 1856 grown up. 

In that year bis insanity developed itself in restless¬ 
ness. He absconded twice from Ahmedabad ; on one 
occasion he took forcible possession of a house in 
Dhakore belonging to the Guicow'ar; on anolher he 
was arrested by the Durbar officials in Baroda, and 
returned under a guard to Ahmedabad. 


the following year (1857) it was discovered that 
he had allowed sepoys of tlie garrison to visit him, 
and had held exciting and dangeroi^ conversation 
with them regarding the mutinies. It was according¬ 
ly considered desirable that he should be removed 
from Ahmedabad, and the Resident, Sir R. Shakespear, 
in anticipation of the orders of Government, handed 
him over to the custody of the Guicowar. These j)ro- 
ceedings were approved by the Suprenjc Government, 
and that authority declared that his guarantee was 
forfeited by misconduct; the same was notified in the 
Calcutta Gazette of 9th October 1857. 

When Govind Rao’s accounts were closed at the 
Residency, a balance remained in his favour of Rs. 
32,096-1-G; this sum was handed over to the Durbar 
to be expended in the marriage of liis children, by 
order of the Secretary of State for India of the 20th 
February 1859. 

Govind Rao Guicowar is now in the custody of the 
Durbar, and is well treated ; he is imbecile, has lost' 
the greater portion of his extremities from the ravages 
of Indian Iqwosy, and has, in all human probability, 
nearly come to the close of his restless and- most 
unfortunate career. 


Bulwunt Rao Guicorvar was a son of Annund Rao 
jjj by his favourite wife Tukhtbaee. 

Bulwunt llao Guico- This lady was married to An- 
nund Rao, but being a Rajpoot- 
nee their issue was considered illegitimate. Bulwunt 
Rao and his brother Pillajee lived with Tukhtbaee on 
the pension grantecr to her by the state, until her 
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thin 1833; when disputes having arisen between 
tlie two brothers, separate Sunnuds were granted to 
them. That (go Bulwunt Rao, of the 5th February 
1833, is to the following effect:— 

On the 24 th day of Rubbee-ul-Akhir, in the year 
Snmvut 1870, A.D. 1820, ayad was granted, containing 
the nernnook for Tukhtbaee, Bulwunt Rao, and Pillajee 
Rao Guicowar, and two other yads were written in 
3’ukhtbaee’s name, tinder the bhandery of the Honor¬ 
able Company. After the demise of Tukhtbaee, 
disagreements having sprung up between you and 
your brother Pillajee Rao Guicowar, you gave in a 
Razeenamah to the Sirkar for a division of your 
nemnooks: consequently, and as both of your nem- 
nooks were assigned in the original yacl, this yad is 
given you for your nernnook, and the former are 
taken by the Sirkar through the Political Commis¬ 
sioner. The date from vvliich your uemnook is to . 
continue is from 1st Ramzan, 22nd January 1833. 

The Hoozurat paga under you as before is to do 
duty according to the orders of the Sirkar. Its annual 
nernnook, including chundee, rahtub, grass, eiptip- 
nients, See. will be paid according to the rules of the 
Military service. 


Nemnorok of the Paga 
above-mentioned for 
Rozmurrab, Grass, 

Equipment, &c.. .Rs. 30,000 0 0 
Deduct one anna accord • 
ing to usage in the M i- 
litary service ... . Rs. 1,453 2 0 
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hitherto received.. . 1 a,s. 

Add the whole amoiif.c of Chundee, 
llahtub, Mussala and as before* 
fixed .Rs. 

Total Rs. 

Personal Nemnook, ^c. 

For your personal ex¬ 
penses . Rs. 13,000 0 0 

Allowances for Julnib 
Shagrid Paisa, at Rs. 

400 per mensem .. Rs. 4,800 0 0 
Palkeeallowance for your 

wife.... ., Rs. 1,000 0 0 

Tlie amount of Salabad 
Babtce on account of 
Gun puttee, and for 
articles from shops, 

Modeekhana, and for 
cloth for Dussera and 
Nagpunchmee from 
the Sirkar’s .lamdar- 
khana, and also on 
account of Gunjekha- 
na and other articles 
under the head of Sala¬ 
bad Bab tee, is now 
fi.xed at Rs. 9,000 per 
annum, out of wlwch 
half is to be paid to 
Pillajee Rao and the 



28,5.46 2 0 

5,746 I 3 
34,292 3 3 
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Bheer of the village of 
Kurrolce, which has 
been taken for the use 
of tlie Sirkar’s cattle 
is Rs. 1,000, half of 
which is to go to Pilla- 
jee Rao and half to 
you...Rs- 

Annual nemnook sepa¬ 
rately paid to the In¬ 
divid uals by the Sit kar, 
viz. Bappoojee Povvar’s 
nemnook as hitherto 
received . . . .Rs. 

Khooshall Bhowanee 
Putwa .Rs. 


4,500 0 0 


600 0 0 

-23,800 0 0 

4,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

_ C ),000 0 0 

Total Rs. 64,092 3 3 


The payment of this amount is as follows on 
account of the pay, &c. to the Paga. By Domallee 
villages, viz ;— 

Produce of the village 

of Wulwud. Rs. 13,000 0 0 

Do. Kowur .... „ 632 I 25 

Do. Moiieepoor.. „ 5(Jb 0 0 


Rs. 14,132 1 25 
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By Notea— 

According to usage ia 
the Military service, 
on account of Roz- 

inurah.. Rs- 14,414 0 75 

On account of Grain, 

Ralitub, &c.Rs. 5,746 1 3 4 


Rs. 20,160 2 6.^ 


Total Rs. 34,292 3 34 


Your personal nernnook will be paid as follows:— 
By Doomalla villages, inclusive of the additional 
produce as before determined— 

Produce of the village of 

Gamaita . .Rs. 7,033 3 37^ 

Ditto Mandodur. „ 3,740 3 0 

Rs. 10,774 2 37^ 

By Notes— 

On account of the Kullal 
Buttee (licjuor shop sit¬ 
uated near the Bud- 
den), a ded action ofRs. 

3,000has hitherto been 
made from both your 
nemnooks, and it js 
now arranged that the 
produce of the Kullal 
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nately managed by 

each of you for 5 years, 

so that during your. 

five years’ management « 

an annual deduction of 

Rs. 3,000 Will, be made 

from the Cliitties which 

you are to receive 

forRs. 13,02G-l-6-2i. 

During the period ot 
Pillajee Rao Guico- 

Avar’s management of 

the Kullal liuttee, you 
will receive the full 
amount of your Chit- 
ties, and the deduction 
of Rs. 3,000 will then , 
be made from his Chit- 
ties. In this manner 
it has been settled. 

The amount ol your 

Chitties is. Rs. 13,027 1 62.|^ 

____ *23,800 0 0 


Total amount of nemnook.. . .Rs, 58,092 3 31^ 

The persons who are 
separately paid shall 
continue to receive 
their nemnook Chit- 
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Rs. 4,000 



Khooslmll Bhowanee 
Putwa . 


2,000 


6,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 64,002 3 3U 


3 ^: 81(168 you have— 

1. The Grass Bheers of the villages of Kohur and 
Rlorleepoor. 

2. The gardens of Sandeyah Koowa. 

3. Three Elephants, the Rahtub for which you 
will continue to receive from the Sirkar as usual. 

After fixing the annual nemnook of Rs. 64,002- 
3-311 for the Hoozurat paga, chundee inclusive, accord¬ 
ing to usage in the Military branch of the service, as 
well as for the disbursement of your personal allowance 
and of others, the mode of payment is given in 
detail, and in like maimer you will continue to receive 
the same ; besides this, the otlierthree articles will also 
be maintained Tiy the Sirkar, and for the due fulfil¬ 
ment of which the bhandery of the Honorable Com- 
pany is affixed. 

The bhandery of the Honorable Company is affixed 
to this paper. 


(Signed) James Williams, 

Political Commissioner, Guzerat. 


Baroda, 5M February 1833. 





^-^sS^cording to this suiiniid, therefore,' a sum of Rs. 
58,092-3-31A was fixed for the maintenance of the 
Iloozurat Paga, entrusted to Bulwunt Rao’s care, and 
for his own private expenses, and an extra sum of 
.Rs. 6,000 was fixed for the maintenance of two of his 
mother’s dependants, Bapoojee Rao Powar and Khoo- 
shall Bhowanee Putwa. No mention is made in it of 
protection of any other nature than as regards the nem- 
nook and paga, aud the words “ for life” are not even 
inserted. 

At the time of its being granted, Mr. Williams dis¬ 
tinctly informed the grantees “ that their guarajjtee was 
liable on any flagrant misconduct to be withdrawn.” 

Bulwunt Rao was a man of dissolute, depraved, and 
extravagant habits; he neglected his paga most shame¬ 
fully ; lived riotously in Baroda on borrowed,money, 
which he had no means or intention of liquidating; 
forwarded constantly to the Resident and Government 
complaints of bad treatment which were entirely devoid 
of truth; refused to give any assistance towards the 
unravelling of his pecuniary entanglements, and on the 
contrary threw every obstacle he could in the way 
when the investigation of his affairs devolved on the* 
Resident; and, in short, from the time of the guarantee 
being granted in 1833, to his death in 1852, his bad 
conduct was a constant source of vexation to the 
Resident, and the cause of a most volumijious corres¬ 
pondence with Government. 

The three objects which called for our active inter¬ 
ference in connection with this man were ;—l.s/, his 
dispute with the Patels of Wulwud ; Qnd, the ineffici- 
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; and Zrd, the settlement 

pecuniary affairs. 

Wulwud was one of the villages assigned for the 
maintenance of the paga, and its revenu6 was assessed 
at Rs. 13,000 per annum. A dispute had existed 
between the Patels and the family of Tukhtbaee as to the 
respective grounds to be cultivated by each party; since 
1820, when this village was first assigned to them, and 
subsequent to 1833, complaints and counter-com- 
plaints were preferred by Bulwunt Rao and the Patel 
on the one side, that the grantee eould not get his rights 
of produce, and on the other of oppression and extortion. 
At length in 1838 both parties agreed to submit their 
differences to arbitration by a punchayet, who decided 
that Bulwunt Rao should pay the Patels (he sum of 
Rs. 29,476-10-0 as i-eady money, and that certain 
Vechania, Geerania, and Pusaeta lands and, Nurwa 
rights, which Bulwunt Rao had unlawfully possessed 
himself of, should be restored to the Patels. 

Bulwunt Rao refused to abide by this decision, and 
though repeatedly pressed by the Resident to do so, 
did not give way till 1840. In that year he signed an 
•"agreement with the Patels, leasing them the village 
for a term of years at Rs. 13,000 per annum. 

The paga of 93 horse which had been assigned to 
Bulwunt Rao was aftached to the MahecKanta Political 
Agency, its head quarters being at Sadra, As early as 
1836 the Political Agent complained of its inefiiciency, 
and that it was perfectly useless for police purposes. In 
the following year, Bulwunt Rao was informed by Go¬ 
vernment that if thenceforth he failed to maintain the 
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in an efficient state, or if they again misbehaved 

themselves, he would be held responsible. 

• 

Yearly complaints being made of the bad state of 
the paga, Mr. Boyd, in 1841, “saw no other method 
of securing its efficiency than by taking steps to ensure 
the men receiving at least a part of their pay regularly,’ 
and to this end arranged with His Highness the Guico- 
war to receive the “ Rozee” Chitties direct from the 
Durbar, and to send them to the superintending officer 
instead of letting them pass through Govind Rao’s 
hands: this arrangement was sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment, and continued in force some months, when the 
improved state of the paga and Bulwunt Rao’s pledges 
to make good the entire Rozee for the future, together 
with an additional monthly payment of Rs. 138-8-0, 
which was required to maintain the paga efficiently, 
induced the Resident to release the Rozee from 
sequestration. But thoSirdar’s pledges proved good for 
nothing. On the 25th June 1841, the Superintendent 
of the Contingent reported that the new arrangement 
had been carried into effect on the faith of these 
pledges. On the 18th January 1843, however, he re¬ 
ported that the extra “ Rozee” had only beeu paid for* 
one month. On the 4th June following he wrote to the 
same effect, and on the 18th July 1843, he reported 
that the greatest confusion prevailed in Bulwunt Rao’s 
paga, and to an extent tliat if not immediately reme¬ 
died, he was afraid would be almost inextricable. He 
also said that the promised payment of Rs. 138-8-0 
had only been made good for one month. 

The pressure for tine time was relieved by a remit- 
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lice in April 1844, wliicl* the Assistant Resident 
obtained from Bulwunt Rao. 


In 1847, tlie Political Agent in the Mahee Kanta 
reported that the pay of the paga was heavily in ar¬ 
rears ; that the men were in the utmost distress, and in 
consequence insubordinate and unruly. In their reply, 
Government on the 28th August 1847 directed the 
sequestration of the paga. It was accordingly made 
over to the charge, of the Superintendent of the Guico- 
war Contingent in the Mahee Kanta, and a sum of 
Rs. 17,028 was paid (out of Govind Rao’s nomnook) 
direct by the Durbar to the Political Agent for its 
maintenance; but as this sum was found to be insuf¬ 
ficient, a further amount of Rs. 138 per mensem was 
paid through the Residency, making the total amount 
for the maintenance of the paga come to Rs. 18,684 
per annum. 

The paga remained under at.tabhraent until Bulwunt 
Rao’s death on the 1st October 1852. In 1849, the 
Acting Resident had proposed that, as the paga would 
revert to His Highness the Guicowar on Bulwunt 
Rao’s death, and as that individual had nothing to 
*say to its interior management, which must neces¬ 
sarily take up much of the time of the Political Agent, 
it had better be made over at once to His High¬ 
ness, the personal allowance to Bulwunt Rao being 
still continued to him. The Bombay Government 
sanctioned this proposal, provided Govind Rao should 
assent to it, which of course that individual refused to 
do. In 1852, the Court of Directors noticed this pro¬ 
posal, and considered that ip consequence of liis 
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conduct, his wishes should not be taken into consid¬ 
eration. On referring the matter however to the 
Durbar, flis Highness saM that he was quite satisfied 
to leave the paga during Bulvvunt Rao’s life-time 
under the superintendence of the Political Agent in 
the Mahee Kanta. i 

Bulwimt Rao died a few months after, and the 
paga then reverted to His Highness. 

As early as 1839, the creditors of Bulwunt Rao 
complained to the Resident that they were unable to 
recover any of their claims against him. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay on this directed that the creditors 
should be summoned to the Residency, and that if 
they agreed to a compromise, the Resident was to 
submit a list of their claims and the amount for 
which they were willing to compound. It does not 
appear that this order was acted on, but a list of 
debts was made out, amounting at that time to, 
Rs. 4,15,283-14-6. On the other hand, Bulwunt 
Rao declared that he had claims against the Guicowar 
state and individuals, amounting to Rs. 1,84,504-7-0 
interest and Rs, 4,84,2^8-8-0; and these claims he 


persistently urged, although he had not a tittle of 
evidence to produce in his favour, and they had been 
declared by Mr. Ogilvy, as far back as 1840, as “ put 
forth apparently from a desperate wish to force a fresh 
arrangement of his embarrassed affairs, rather than 
from any hope that they could be complied with.” 
This view was adopted by Government, who in 1844 
ruled “ that it was unnecessary at that distant period 
to re-agitate any of the points embraced in Bulwunt 
Rao’s petitions. 
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sequent to this, in 1846, two of Bulwunt Raos 
creditors preferred demands against him in petitions 
to Government, which were directed to be investiga¬ 
ted by the Resident, and awards were given in their 
favour of Rs. 4,599 to Damodhur Kasseedass,and 455 
tQ Yusoofbhai Bubbarbhai; but Bulwunt Rao paid no 
attention to injunctions from the Residency to pay up 
these amounts. 

In 1848, the creditors came up twice in a body to 
the Residency to.deraand justice, representing that in 
consequence of liis guarantee they were unable to sue 
Bulwunt Rao in the Durbar Courts, and could not 
obtain redress from him by sitting in “ Dhurna” on 
him, or practising other expedients in use among 
Native states for enibreing their demands. In reply 
to the Resident’s report of these circumstances, he was 
instructed to consult His Highness the Guicowar on 
the subject. The latter however refused to interfere, 
on the grounds of tlie troublesome correspondence he 
would certainly be involved in; aud Government 
therefore determined to interfere authoritatively in 
the matter. 

With this view they directed the Resident to allow 
a period of one month, in which all the creditors were to 
register their claims ; to attach the whole of Bulwunt 
Rao’s nemnook, and after setting aside sufficient for 
his subsistence and the proper maintenance of the 
paga, to apply the remainder to a ratable liquidation 
of his debts, first reducing the claims to money actually 
aijvanced, and giving the oldest creditors a preference. 

Subsequently, on the 12tli October of the same year. 
Government directed that a sum of Rs. 12,000 per 
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nmiurn sliouUl be set apart for Biilwunt llao’s 'main¬ 
tenance, and that tire balance, after payitig the autho¬ 
rized paga expenses, should be set aside for the liqui-. 
dution ot his debts; and in their letter of the 7th May 
1849, they directed that a debt of Rs. 51,082-15-3 to 
Saniul Bechur, which had lieen contracted by Bnlwunt 
Rao in 1845, with the consent of the Durbar, in 
communication with the Resident, should be paid off 
before the payment of the claims of otlier creditors 
should commence. • 


On the 7th April 1849, and in siibscrpient letters, 
Captain French recommended that the investigation 
of the claims preferred by upwards of 200 creditors 
should be submitted to a Court of Moonsiffs, allegino- 
that it was derogatory to tlie character of tlie British 
representative to sit on the bench to investigate such 
claims, and that neither the Resident nor In's Assistant 
liad the ro(juisite knowledge, or could devote sufficient 
time for the prosecution of such inquiries; but Govern¬ 
ment would not .sanction this suggestion, and directed 
Jiim to proceed with the inquiry. 

In the mean while a negociation was pending with 
the durbar for the transfer to them of Bnlwunt Rao’s 
nemnook villages (which had been under attachment 
for about a year), on the condition that a yearly pay¬ 
ment should he made to the treasury on Bnlwunt Rao’s 
account, of the.full amount at which these villages had 
been valued in assigning them in p.irt payment of his 
nemnook. and this was satisfactorily brought to a con¬ 
clusion on the terms proposed on the 25th August 1849; 
the durbar consenting to pay by half-yearly instal- 



ments^the sum of Rs. 28,707-14-G in their st«ad, 
(lurinji Bulwnnt Rao’s life-lime. 


In November 1849, the Court of Directors ordered 
tliat Bidwunt Rao’s personal sul)sistence, which had 
been fi.Ked by the Bombay Governmciit at Rs. 12,000 
per annum, should be reduced one half, this step had 
b^en suggested by Captain French, but had not met 
with the approval of Government. Bulwunt Rao re¬ 
monstrated against tliis arrangement, and forwarded 
appeals to both*tIie Bombay and Supreme Govern¬ 
ments but without avail. 

The investigation of the claims of the creditors of 
Bulwunt Rao was commenced hy the Assistant Resi¬ 
dent in 1850. Ninety-si-v claims were registered 
for a sum aggregating Rs. 1,07,550-1-0; of titese, 77 
wei^ settled for a sum of Rs. 17,375-7-3. lu the fol¬ 
lowing year the claims against his paga for supplies 
of grain, grass, &c. in the Sadra Bazar, amounting to 
Rs. 12,493-10-5, were paid in full by the Political 
Agent in the Mahee Kanta outof the arrears of Rozee 
inliand. 

On the 22nd October 1852, the Resident, Mr. 
Davies, reported that he had investigated and settled 
251 claims in addition to those disposed of by his 
Assistant. The claims amounted to Rs. 7,34,353-10-0, 
of whicli he had admitted an aggregate of Rs. 2,20,555- 
14-6. 

To meet the payment of this large sun), it was as¬ 
certained that the available assets at the time of 
Bulwunt Rao Guicowar’s death amounted to Rs. 
69,474-14-2 ; out of this various sums were paid, such 
as arrears of wages due to servants and sepoys, pen- 



sions to his concubines, &c. leaving a dividend of 4 
annas and 6 pies in the rupee available for the pay¬ 
ment of the creditors, and they were all subsequently 
paid at this rate, with the exception of two, who 
claimed to be paid in full and refused to accept of 
any abatement. 

The bhandery to Bnlwunt Rao was, as above noticed, 
granted in 1833, and from a perusal of tljis memoir, 
it will be seen that he was a constant source of annoy¬ 
ance to the British Government tilt the time of his 
death in 1851, and that even after that date the 
winding up of his pecuniary affairs entailed the great¬ 
est trouble on all concerned. He had justly forfeited 
his guarantee years ago by his bad behaviour, and if 
it had lapsed in consequence of his misconduct, the 
subsequent vexatious inquiries would have been 
entirely avoided. » 

Bapoojee Rao Powar and Khooshall Bhowanee, 
whose nemnooks of Rs. 4,000 and 2,000 respectively 
were included in this guarantee, have been long dead, 
and the bhandery has therefore lapsed entirely. 


Beelajee Rao was a younger brother of Bulwunt 
Rao, and consequently a son of 
Peelfljee Ilao Guico- Annund Rao Guicowar by Tukt- 
baee Rajpootnee. On the death 
of the latter in 1833, an arrangement was come 
to with the two brothers by Syajee Rao Guicowar 
through the mediation of the Resident Mr. Williams, 
as related above in Bulwunt Rao’s memoir, and in 
consequence of the differences between the tvvo brothers. 




separate siinnuds were drawn out, assigning them 
commands of different portions of the Huzoorat paga 
and nernnooks for their own and the paga’s mainte¬ 
nance. Tlie sunnud granted to Bulwunt Rao has been 
quoted at length ; that to Peelajee is almost identical 
in words, and therefore need not he entered here; by 
it he was assigned Rs, 58,238-0-6-2|^ for the support 
of himself and paga, and as in Bulwunt Rao’s case, a 
separate provision of Rs. 6,000 per annum \vas made 
for his father-in-law, Nuva Rao Deshrnook, and of 
Rs. 2,000 for his Agent, Pamachund. 

At Tukhtbaee’s ^eath Peelajee was a minor, and his 
paga was in consequence managed by his brother Bul¬ 
wunt Rao. In 1835, he incurred the enmity of 
\eeneeram, Syajee Rao’s irresponsible Minister, by 
refusing to pay the Vakeel dustooree of 1 per cent, 
which Syajee had assigned to him upon all nernnooks. 
Accordingly Veeneeram, with Syajee’s concurrence, 
caused Peelajee to be seized under the pretence of se¬ 
parating him from evil advisers, and handed him over 
to Oonied Koowurbaee (whose guarantee has been 
noticed above) who took charge of him under the sti¬ 
pulation that she was to have the entire control of his 
nemnook. He was forced to sign a mooktearnama 
in Oomedbaee’s favour, and from that period to the day 
of his death, three years subsequently, he lived in the 
greatest privation and distress, so much so, that the 
Resident was obliged to advance him a few hundred 
rupees from the treasury shortly before his death to 
keep him from starving. Directly Ooniedbace got 
the management of his estate, she raised a loan of 
Rs. 80,000 from the house of Ilurree Bhugtec in Pee- 
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^‘oe’s name, and in liquidation of this sum assigned 
the revenues of the nernnook villages enjoyed by Pee- 
lajee. She also, through Veeneeram’s influence, had 
the half-yearly notes for Peelajee’s money neninook 
paid to her direct from the Durbar, and this was con¬ 
tinued in spite of the remonstrances of the Resident. 


Out of the 80,000 Rs. raised on loan from Hurrec 
Bhugtee, the first item of expenditure was a bribe of 
Rs. 25,000 paid to Veeneeram. Peelajee died in 
A. D. 1838, when his'estate reverted to the Durbar. 


A fter bis death, Syajee Rao at ifrst refused to assign 
any maintenance to his widow, but ultimately, through 
the Resident’s interference, he granted her a life-pen¬ 
sion of Rs. (5,285 per annum, which however did not 
receive the guarantee of the British government. 

During Peelajee Rao’s life-time, two of his follcnvers 
were murdered in cold blood by a Scindee Jemedar 
named Ummoo Mean, in the service ofVeeneeram, and 
by rather a stretch of tlie guarantee, interference in 
the matter was exercised by the Resident, and Syajee 
Rao was called upon to visit the jemedar and all who 
were concerned in tlie murder with “ exemplary punish¬ 
ment.” The Guicowar however demurred to this: he 
pleaded that these men had acted under the orders of 
liis since discarded minister Veeneeram, and hoped 
that Government would be satisfied with his imposing 
a fine of Rs. 12,00() on the jemedar; this request was 
ultimately agreed to by Government. 

When Bulwunt Rao’s affairs were under investi¬ 
gation at the Residency from 1850 to 1852, several of 
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lelajee Rao’s creditors endeavoured to establish a' 
claim to share in his brother’s estate, but their 
demands were disallowed. 

Nuvarao Deshmook and Panacliund are both dead, 
and this guarantee has consequently lapsed in toto. 




This is the last guarantee granted to any member 
21 . of the Guicowar family. Gopal 

Gopal llao Guicowar. Rao, who is still living (in 
1861), is the son of Gun put 
Rao Guicowar of Sunkheira, and brother of Govind 
Rao, whose unfortuifate career has been related above. 

When Govind Rao and Gopal Rao returned with 
their motlier from Dhar, after the death of their 
father, they were assigned a sum of Rs, 600 a month 
by the durbar for their support. This was continued 
till bkitteh Sing’s death ; but when his widows adopt¬ 
ed Govind Rao (1819), Syajee Rao was so displeased 
with the family, that lie discontinued the payment 
of Rs. 300 a month heretofore enjoyed by Gopal Rao, 
then a boy of 8 or 9 years of age. 

Gopal Rao consequently fell into a state of extreme 
indigence and distress ; he became heavily involved, 
and after petitioning Syajee Rao for years in vain, he 
ultimately in January ly39 visited the Resident and 
laid his distressed circumstances before him, pleading 
that he enjoyed the guarantee of the liritish Govern¬ 
ment on the nemnook of Rs. 600, assigned to him 
and his brother in 1810. On examining the sunnud 
however, Mr. Sutherland discovered that it was not 
granted through the medium of the Resident, and 
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therefore Gopal Rao was in no way entitled to 
his protection. He was accordingly referred to the 
Durbar, but without succesf. In despair he fled 
from Baroda clandestinely in the month of March 
following, and took refuge with Dhuma the Naikra 
Chief of Sewrajpoor, a village at that time under 
Scindia’s jurisdiction, about 40 miles from Baroda. 
There he was joined by about 200 Naikrasand Bheels, 
and began to threaten disturbances in tlie neighbouring 
Baroda districts. The Guicowar, called upon the 
Resident for aid to put down the disturbance, and in 
reply was urged to come to a compromise w'ith Gopal 
Rao; it was at tiie same time intimated that,as he had 
taken refuge in Scindia’s territory, no armed interfer¬ 
ence could be exercised Avithout previous permission 
obtained from Gwalior, 

Mr. Sutherland at the same time spared no pains 
in giving Gopal Rao good advice, and sent him letters 
which were not attended to. 

After a month or two had been passed in this way, 
the Durbar sent for Dhuma Naik to Baroda, and 
Gopal Rao suspecting treachery (not without justice) 
fled to Barren. The Raja of that place, according 
to instructions previously received from the Political 
Agent, put him under ari’est and forwarded him under 
escort to Baroda. 

As Syajee Rao still declined paying his nemnook to 
Gopal Kao, the Resident, with the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, assigned the latter a residence in the Baroda 
cantonment, and informed the Durbar that he would 
be paid his nemnook of Rs. 300 per mensem from the 
1st August 1839 from the Residency Treasury, until 
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_ yee consented to come to an arrangement with him. 
On the 14th January following, Syajee intimated’ to 
the Resident that he was willing to pay the stipulated 
allowance to Gopal Rao, on his being forwarded to 
the Durbar, and a few days later he paid up the five 
months’ arrears that had been disbursed from the 
Residency on his account. 

Mr. Sutherland suggested that a formal sunnud 
should be drawn out in Gopal Rao’s favour, but this 
was never e.\ecuted, or if executed was not submitted 
to the Resident’s inspection. 

No formal guarantee has therefore been granted in 
Gopal Rao’s favour; but owing to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of his case, he has been considered to enjoy a 
constructive guarantee for the due payment of his 
nemnook. He is a quiet inoffensive man, of about 48 
years of age, and has made no complaints of late years, 
'i'he guarantee will of course cease at his death. 
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No. 22. 

Dhackjee Daclajee. 


Dhackjee Dadajee made his first appearance at Ba- 
roda in April 1816. Captain 
(afterwards Sir J.) Carnac was 
at that time Resident, and in 
consequence of an intimacy which had existed for 
many years between Dhackjee and his family (Dhack¬ 
jee having been broker in the firm of which Mr. Rivett, 
Sir James’ father, was a partner since the year 1784), 
had invited him to fill the post of Native Agent at 
the Residency, which had been vacant since the mur¬ 
der of Gungadhur Shastree at Poona in the previous 
76 
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ajtpointment Iiacl been approved by Go 
in consequence of Captain CarnacVrecommenda- 
d assurances of Dhackjee’s high respectability. 


l'’ntteh Sing was at tliat time at the head of tlie 
Council of Regency, establi.shed in consequence of the 
imbecility of the reigning Guicowar, Annundrao; but 
the Kesident, through his Native Agent, had in reality 
tlie supreme control in all state affairs; and the Native 
Agent was able, if he possessed the confidence of the 
Resident, to exercise the most unbounded influence 
over the Durbar. 


Gungadhur Shastree had possessed such influence, 
and liis thraldom had been so grievously felt by 
Futteh Sing and his Court, tliat the greatest appre¬ 
hension and dismay were consequently experienced at 
the approacli of a stranger, avowedly the intimate and 
confidant of the Resident. On iiis arrival he was pre¬ 
sented to tlie Durbar by the Resident with every cir¬ 
cumstance of state and ceremony, and was specially 
inducted by the latter into the duties of his office. 
Ho entered into these with great apparent ardour, and 
with such success, as far as his interests were concern¬ 
ed, that at the end of the year the Resident reported 
that he had by his zeal and ability enabled him to 
effect a remission of the debts of the state to the 
amount of 40 lacs of Rupees. 

About the same time, by the Resident’s influence, 
though much against the wish of Futteh Sing, Dhack- 
jee, while still holding the Native Agency, was ap¬ 
pointed potedar or Government banker; tliat is to say, 
he was to disburse all the current payments of the 
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on the receipt of notes from the Durbar, and wa! 
to receive interest at the rate of 9 per cent, for all 
money so expended ; the rate of interest hitherto paid 
to former potedars had been 12 per cent, but Dhackjee. 
looked to be able to obtain at least that per-centage by 
means of his own, while he kept the credit of reducing 
considerably the burdens of the State. Ilut to com¬ 
mence, tlie potcdaree business required a large com¬ 
mand of ready money, and though his peculations and 
perquisites had already been considerable, they were 
not sufficient for the purpose. He therefore induced 
the Resident to believe that at Syajee’s earnest desire 
he had admitted Myral Nai-ayen and Hurree Bhugtee 
to a share in the concern; the truth being that he was 
unable to start without their aid, and that Syajee Avas 
most reluctant to let him have any share in the trans¬ 
actions at all. He agreed with the bankers that they 
should put in eight lacs and a half each to commence 
the business Avith; but though they complied with this 
he did not ; at tlie same time he took a share in the 
KattiaAA-aree potedaree with Ruttonjee Khandass, and 
in the following yearjje obtained from the Durbar a 
most lucrative contract for supplying the Guicowar 
Contingent serving under Sir J. Malcolm in Malwa 
Avith cash. In all these concerns he enriched himself 
at the expense of all classes of the community; lie 
cornjielled the farmers of revenue to pay him a per¬ 
centage for guaranteeing their payment of the re¬ 
venues at a fixed date; he carried instalments of the 
revenue paid in by them to his own private account; 
he refused to cash the Durbar notes Avithout receiving 
a high commission ; and he managed by his influence 
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lep these matters from coming to the knowledge of 
the Resident, who laboured under the delusion that 
he was lightening the burdens of the State by his 
honesty and application to business. 


The Guicovvar groaned under the thraldom in 
which he was held by the Native Agent; and Syajee 
Rao, who had succeeded his brother Futteh Sing on 
his death in June 1818, conceived that, perhaps, the 
best plan to buy him over to his interests would be to 
make him his Minister. 


The Resident requested the sanction of Government 
to this arrangement, stating that such was Syajee’s 
earnest desire; although theGuicowar subsequently de¬ 
clared that he could not bear the man, and had only 
appointed him because he thought it would please 
Captaiu Carnac. The Supreme Government objected 
to Dhackjee's holding both appointments, so the latter, 
after duly weighing all the considerations pro and con, 
finally decided the matter by resigning the Native 
Agency in September 1819. 


On the 12th of the following month he was 
proclaimed Minister, and the following sunnud was 
granted to him in full Durbar, the Resident and his 
suite being present:— 

“ His Highness’ Government gives to Dbackjee 
Dadajee for his expenses a fixed salary this year 
according to which this is the annual agreement. 


“ The detailed statement. 


“ The Enam villages granted in the Baroda per- 
ounna;— 

ZD 
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Rs. 30,001 

Ready money to bo paid either by an 
assignment on the revenues of the 
Malials or by an order on the 
potedar .Rs. 70,000 


Total Rs. 1,00,001 

Tlie sum of rnpecs one lac and one is agreed to be 
paid as a fixed salary annually, commencing from this 
year. In this amount three villages are in the Per- 
giinna of Baroda, producing thirty thousand and one 
rupees, and an assignment on the revenues of the 
Mahals fur Rupees seventy thousand, or an order for 
the same. The Government will, tlierefore, annually 
pay Rupees one lac. Do you therefore serve the 
state with faithfulness, trustworthiness, and sincerity. 

In reporting this to Government, Mr. Williams, 
who was at the time acting for Captain Carnac,request¬ 
ed that tlie bliandery of the Honorable Company 
might be affixed to this sunnud ; but Government in 
their reply disapproved of his having been appointed 
Minister, and in the following January recommended 
that he should retire. Syajee, Mr. Williams reported, 
“ expressed no regret’’ at losing him, and no doubt 
secretly exulted at such an unexpected termination to 
this difficulty. Mr. Williams and His Highness mu¬ 
tually agreed tliat as Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay, was expected so shortly at Baroda, it 
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be better to leave everything relating to Dhack- 




jee’s removal until his arrival. 

In the fdlowing April xMr. Elj)hinstone settled with 
thoGuicovvar that Dliackjee should retire on one-third 
of hisneinnook, or Ils. 30,000 per annum, as the 
villages had beengivbn to him in enam.and it was not 
usual to resume such grants except in cases of treason. 

After Mr. El|»hinstone’s departure, Syajee bronglit 
charges against Dhackjee—Isi, that he had embezzled 
Its. 2,75,000 Tinder the name of brokerage; 2nr/, that 
ho had falsely entered a sum of Its. 1,90,000 in the 
accounts as paid to the creditors of Futteh Sing, while 
he had appropriated that sum to his own uses ; and 
Wnl, that he had talcen a commission front the farmers 
of revenue for becoming security for the payment 
of their instalments. 


In reply, Dhackjee said that the first item liad been 
given as a reward for his services in decreasing tlie 
guaranteed loan, 'fhat Futteh Sing had presented 
him with the second as a premium for his admitting 
Ilurree Bhugtee into a share of the potedarec, and 
that the third was a usual custom in the Baroda State. 

The Government of Bombay decided that be bail 
fraudulently embezzled the first two items, and that 
Svaj^e Rao was fairly entitled to recover them. On tlie 
third they required fuller information. 

When first Dhackjee received his dismissal, Syajee was 
very anxious for his removal from Baroda. Dhackjee 
however pleaded that he had to settle accounts with 
his partners in the potedaree transactions, and was 
consequently allowed a reasonable time to do so. He 
then exerted all his ingenuity in evading a settlement. 
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\e Resident m vain tried to help him. He had him 
and the bankeiB frequently up at the Residency, and 
liis patience must have been sorely tried by the frivo¬ 
lous excuses put forth. At one time no accounts had 
been brought; at another the bankers refused extracts 
to be made ; convenient deaths occurred,' and during 
the ensuing time of mourning no business could be 
transacted, Goomashtas and accounts had to be sum¬ 
moned from Malwa and Kattywar. It is most likely 
that Dhackjee delayed in this manner in the hopes of 
being again taken into favour; indeed, at one time 
Sjajee came to some secret undei'staiidiag with 
and to the Resident’s surprise expressed u wish that 
he should be allowed to remain at Karoda. 


But avarice was Syajee’s ruling passion ; and when 
the Resilient informed him of the determination of 
Government adverted to above, that he was at liberty 
to recover the sums it was proved that Dhackjee had 
embezzled, his whole demeanor changed, and he was 
again eager in his animosity against the fallen minister. 

No settlement of Ids accounts had been made by 
Dhackjee up to August 1820. It was then intimated 
to him that Government had determined to withdraw 
its protection fronihirn on the 1st September, if he had 
not by that time settled his accounts. Mr. AVilliams 
extended this term till the •34th of tlie month on his 
own responsibility, and on the accounts being still 
unsettled, the constructive hhandery he enjoyed was 
withdrawn. 

Soon after this, a release in full of all claims, as re¬ 
garded the Baroda potedarcc, was passed l>y Dhackjee’ 
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firms of Ilurree Bliugtee and Myral Narayeri, 
and a similar one was granied to him by Riittoiijee 
Khandass for his share in the Kattywar potedaree 
transactions. 




Syajee Hao about the same time resumed the enam 
villages, and made Dhackjee Dadajee disgorge a sum 
of Ks. 7,75,000 on account of his peculation ; and to 
enable him to do this, he allowed him to squeeze his 
confidential Agent Oomoa Shnnkur. Syajee at the 
same time manuged to obtain from Dhackjee the sun- 
mid which he had giantcd to him, which was duly 
and fornially cancelled. 

Dhackjee then ^^'etired to Bombay and commenced 
a sericsof memorials to theCjovernments of Bombay and 
Calcutta, and the Court of Directors, which only ter¬ 
minated with his death in 1846‘. 


flis appeals to the Court, backed by home influence, 
were partially successful. In 1823, the Home Govern¬ 
ment dissented entirely from the decision passed in 
Bombay, and considered that Dhackjee was fairly 
entitled to the enam villages, on the grounds of the 
decision passed by Mr. Elphinstone. 

'J’he Bombay Government rejoined and adduced 
new matter in support of their view of the case, but 
tlie Court. were not satisfied. A lengthened corres¬ 
pondence followed, and in their despatch of the 26th 
August 1835, they expressed themselves in the follow¬ 
ing terms;— 

“ It is our wish not to interfere betvreen the Guico- 
Avar and Dhackjee Dadajee, on account of the pecuniary 
affairs of the latter. We think as wc have always 
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gbt, that the enam villages ought to be restored 
to Dhackjee Dadajee. 

“ We desire therefore that 5 'ou will inform the Gui- 
cowar, that we consider the faith of the British <rovern. 

o 

ment to have been so pledged to Dhackjee Dadajee in 
the matter of the enam villages, that we feel it incum¬ 
bent on us to require that they should be immediately 
restored to him with the arrears since they were 
resumed. 




“You will represent to the Guicowar that this 
direction is imperative, and that if it be not immedi¬ 
ately complied with on his part, the amount of the 
arrears, and the annually accruing rrmount of the rent 
of the enam villages, are to be deducted by you from 
the Kattywar and Malice Khnta triliutaries which you 
collect on account of the Guicowar.’’ 


This communication being made to the Guicowar, 
he naturally objected to admit that Dhackjee Dadajee 
hud any claims whatever on him. He pointed out, that 
whatever modified bhandery he possessed had been 
withdrawn by Government in 1821, and that therefore 
it was most unjust to insist on his giving up these 
villages to Dhackjee, or on his paying up the arrears 
from the date of their resumption. 

In consequence of his opposition in the matter, and 
the obvious sympathy in his cause displayed by the 
Bomliay Government, it was not till July 1838 that 
the Resident, in consequence of renewed peremptory 
orders received from the Court through the Supreme 
Government, was directed by tlie latter authority to 
carry these orders out immediately. 

’77 
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is reply, the Resident reported that the 
revenue of the enam villages, up to the 5th 
June 1838 (calculating it at the full amount stated in 
the sunnud of 1819), amounted to Rs. 5,10,017, and 
in acknowledging his report, Government, on the Gth 
August following, informed him that they had autho¬ 
rised the Sub-Treasurer in Bombay to advance 
Dhackjee an immediate sura of 5 lacs of rupees on that 
account. 




of the 


Syajee Rao protested against these orders. lie re-‘ 
fused to comply with them, or to give credit in his 
accounts for any sum disbursed to Dhackjee. 


In 1840, however, he ultimately acceded to the de¬ 
mands of Government, and offered either to restore 
the villages, or to pay their annual value to Dhackjee. 
This latter course was preferred by Dhackjee, inconse- 
(jiignce, he said, of his great age and Increasing in¬ 
firmities, and as an additional favour he was allowed 
to draw, the amount yearly from the General Treasury 
at Bombay. 

He was so far successful; but he had never ceased 
in his memorials to demand the restoration of the 
seven lacs and a half of rupees, with accruing interest, 
•that had been extorted from him by Syajee Rao in 
1821. 'l/his claim hacfbeen uniformly negatived, and 
in the year 1840, though he still memorialized on the 
subject, he appears to have despaired of recovering 
the amount through the intervention of the British 
goveniment. At that time, however, his friend and 
patron, Sir James Carnac,. had returned to India as 
Governor of. Bombay, and it occurred to Dhackjee 


he might turn his intimacy with that gentleman 
to account in obtaining money from the Guicowar. 
Syajee Rao was then in the height of his disagree- ♦ 
ments with the British government. Since Lord 
Clare’.s visit to Baroda in 1832, demands of various sorts 
had been accumulating .agdnst him, until in 1838 they 
numbered 28. They were of various descriptions, 
and included demands for compensation for injuries 
inflicted on Britisli subjects, infractions of guarantees, 
»<lismissal of his minister Veneram, that the contingent 
of 3,000 horse should be kept up in an efficient 
manner, &c. &c.; and on His Highness’ repeated 
refusal to come to a settlement of tliese demands, Go¬ 
vernment determined, in 1839, to sequestrate the 
district of Petlad, and to raise a body of liorse at 
His Highness’ expense for service in Guzerat, to be 
entirely under the control of the Resident, and to be 
commanded by British officers. 

During the year 1840, Syajee, while professing 
submission, was endeavoring to evade compliance with 
the demands made against him, and at the same time 
to effect four objects of Ids own, which were—the 
release of Petlad from sequestration ; the avoidance 
of the payment of the charges of the Guzerat Horse ; 
the appointment of his own minister without reference 
to the Resident, and the attendance of the Resident and 
suite at the ceremonies of the Dewaleeand Dussera. 

In the latter part of 1840, Dhackjee Dadajee 
opened communications with Baroda through Gopal 
Rao Myral, one of the principal bankers there, who 
was then high in the confidence of Syajee Rao, and 
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Tntimatod tlvat he could, by his influence with the 
Oovenxor, get Sir James to accede to His Highness’ 


♦ wishes, provided a sum of 5 lacs of rupees were placed 
at his disposal to bribe the (iovernor. 

This being agreed upon at Baroda, Dliackjce pro¬ 
ceeded to write confidential letters to Sir James and 
Lady Carnac, and to have several interviews with both 
of them. In October he forwarded a letter to Sir James 
through Lady Carnac, containing translation of letters 
received from Baroda, and begging him, as he learnt* 
that he was about to proceed to Baroda, not to lose the 
opportunity of his interviews with the Guicowar to 
urge his (Dhackjee’s) claims uponJiim/?n‘m/e/y.t* This 
letter was returned unread by Sir James Carnac; 
but Dhackjee adroitly turned this to his advantage, 
by representing that the amount of the bribe offered 
for the Governor’s acceptance was too small, and that 
lie reipiired ten lacs of rupees, of which 5 were to 
be advanced immediately. He also rejiresented that 
Mr. Willoughby, the Political Secretary, would re¬ 
quire two lacs and a half for his connivance. Orders for 
the amount of seven lacs and a half were accordingly, 
about the time of the Goveruor’s visit to Baroda in 
January 1841, forwarded to Bombay through a person 
named Gunpnttee. In the meanwhile Sir James had 
a series of conferences with Syajee Hao, and much to 
that prince’s*disappointraent, did not concede the points 
so near to his heart. The pergunua of Petlad was re¬ 
leased from attachment, and the ten lacs of rupees 
which, since Lord Clare’s visit in 1832, had been held 
in deposit in the Bombay Treasury'’ as a guarantee for 
the punctual payment of the contingent horse, were 


UE^ered to be restored ; but His Highness was informed 
tliat, in consequence of his recent misconduct, the 
Guzerat Horse would be permanently maintained at 
the cost of his State, and that a sum of 3 lacs of 
rupees would be deducted yearly from the Kattywar 
tribute on that account; nor was Syajee allowed to 
appoint Gopal Row Myral as his minister. His 
request for the attendance of the Resident and British 
Troops at the ceremonies of the Gunputty and Dussera 
was, moreover, disallowed—the former practice being 
maintained of meeting and saluting His Highness at 
a point in the procession, but not of being present at 
any o#the ceremonies. 

When Syajee found that Sir James had not acceded 
to his wishes, ordera were issued to stop the pay¬ 
ment of the money forwarded to Bombay by Gunputtee 
Bawa, and two of Gopal Kao’s confidential agents, 
Succaram Bawa and Ballajee Punt, were deputed to 
Bombay to inquire into matters, and to establish a 
branch at that place on the ten lacs of rupees <which 
weredminediately on Sir James’ return to Bombay to 
be repaid from the Treasury. 

Dhackjee soon managed to gain Gopal Kao Myral’s 
agents over to his cause; he introduced them to Sir 
James Carnac, and either succeeded in imposing on 
them, or in seducing them, for they soon after their 
arrival reported that affairs were all right; and on 
their representation, five lacs of rupees were paid to 
Dhackjee Dadajee. That individual stated that the 
Governor was powerless in the matter, as the orders 
regarding the horse, &c. had come from superior 





But suspicions still existed at Baroda that all was 
not right in Bombay; and, in consequence, the Killa- 
dar of the city, who was a brother-in-law of Syajee’s, 
deputed an agent, named Heeralal, to make inquiries 
at the Presidency. He soon found that none of the 
money had reached European officials. Directly 
DhackjeeDadajeeand Gopal Rao Myral’s agent disco¬ 
vered his object, they endeavoured first to gain him 
over to their own purpose, and when this failed, they 
got over Moteerow to swear a false debt of Bs. ^^2,000 
against him under an assumed name, and on his affi¬ 
davit Heeralal was arrested and placed in jail: he was 
soon after released, as no one appeared to prosecute 
him, and was recommended to leave Bombay directly. 

Heeralal however brought an actic^^l against the 
parties concerned for subornation of perjury, and in 
the course of the inquiry it became evident for what 
purpose he was sent to Bombay, and by degrees the 
facts abovementioned were elicited. 


Dhackjee Dadajee, when called upon for an expla¬ 
nation, stated (when the fact that the money had been 
paid him could be no longer concealed) that he had 
received it in part payment of his claims against the 
Guicowar; Uutit was shown that this story was obvi¬ 
ously untrue, as he could produce no documents or 
copies of any acquittance passed by him on the subject. 

The matter was referred to Syajee Rao, but he 
steadily resisted giving any assistance. He first stated 
that if any money had been given, it had been given 


'To Gunputtee Bawa to expend in charity; he next 
said that he had paid it to Dhackjee in full of all 
demands, and when it was pointed out to him that 
the British government had steadily resisted those 
demands, replied, that he feared Dhackjee’s influence 
would be able to reverse the decision; and, finally, he 
avowed that he had paid the money to Dhackjee 
“ for the purpose of unduly attaining political advan- 


tages. 


In 1843, Dhackjee’s and Ballajee Punt’s papers 
were seized by Government, and from these and 
other documents which came to hand, there could 
remain no doubt of their guilt. 

On the 24th July of that year, therefore. Govern¬ 
ment ordered that, in consequence of his gross mis¬ 
conduct in receiving a bribe of five lacs, and his 
explanation having been proved to be false, his name 
should be removed from the Commission of the Peace. 
The arrangement made for his convenience, by which 
he was permitted to draw the rent of his enarn 
villages from the Bombay Treasury should be discon¬ 
tinued; that he should henceforth be excluded from 
all durbars in Bombay and Baroda,' and that he 
might make such arrangements as he could forgetting 
the revenues of his enam villages from the Guicowar. 
They made no objection to his applying to the Durbar, 
and subsequently, on his reporting that the Guicowar 
was willing to pay him the amount on the arrangement 
receiving the sanction of Government, they instructed 
the Resident to tell Syajee that he was at liberty 
either to make over his enain villages to Dhackjee, or 
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to pay liirn or his agents tlie actual amount cf money 
realized. 


The Guicowar at first refused to consent to either 
course, but ultimately agreed to pay him the actual 
revenue oi the villages for his life. In reply, Govern¬ 
ment informed him that he must pay up the full reve¬ 
nue of the villages as stated in the sunnud, deducting 
only a reasonable amount for the expenses of collection. 
This His Highness consented to do after considerable 
discussion; but the Court of Directors decided that 
Dhackjee was entitled to the full revenues of the villages 
without any deduction, and Syajee, with great reluct¬ 
ance, paid the sum he had withheld on account of 
expenses of collection, &c. 

Dhackjee died on (he 26th January 1846, continu¬ 
ing his mania for memorializing tip to th^last moment; 
for he wrote the day before his death to the Bombay 
Government, hoping that they would excuse all the 
errors he had committed, and recommended his 
adopted son to their care. He had already in 1841 
begged that Government would use their influence 
for this adoption to be recognised by the Guicowar, 
but all interference in the matter was refused. 

With his death the guarantee, or rather what was 
supposed to he his guarantee, lapsed. In spite of the 
grant made to him in the sunnud being on account of 
service, and as part of the emoluments of his office; in 
spite of his enjoying no written guarantee; in spite of 
his villages having been resumed for 18 years; and in 
spite of his perfidious behaviour in 1841, his nemnook 
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s guaranteed to him till the day of his death, and 
no bad conduct on his part was able to do away with 
the impression that he was entitled to our protection. 


The family of which Narayen Rao is the present re¬ 
presentative, has been connected 
Narayen llao Mahadeo "'itli the Durbar sinco the year 
Muzmoodar. 1794. Oil Govind Rao Guico- 

war’s accession in that year, he appointed Mahadeo 
Rao Gopal Muzmoodar as Record-keeper of the State, 
and fixed his salary and emoluments at about 
Rs. 21,000 per annum. 

During the reign of Annund Rao Guicowar, son and 
successor of Govind Rao, Kanojee Rao, his illegitirnale 
brother, usurped the government, as has been related 
in a former part of these memoirs ; he placed the Muz¬ 
moodar in coirfinement, and extorted a large sum of 
money from him. On Kanojee’s downfall, the Muz¬ 
moodar was released and obtained the guarantee of 
some Arab jemedars against further extortion and vio¬ 
lence, which, on their expulsion, was exchanged for 
that of the British government. 

He had previous to this, on tlie accession of Annund 
Rao, obtained a sunnud, guaranteeing his Muzmoo- 
dary' rights, and containing a promise to confer on him 
a village, valued at six or seven hundred rupees per 
annum, for the maintenance of a palanquin, 'i'his was 
shortly afterwards followed by a formal sunnud, dated 
13th November 1801, by Annund Rao Guicowar, 
countersigned by the Resident, Major Walker, as gua¬ 
rantee on the part of the Britisli government, confirming 
78 



jVIahadeo Rao in all the rights secured to him hy the 
Arab jemedars, but making no allusion to the village 
to be granted to iiim for the maintenance of a palan¬ 
quin, which, in consequence of this omission, was 
not included in the. original bhandery granted by 
Major Walker, , 

On the 7th September following, however, a sunnud 
was prepared, conferring on the Muzmoodnr the village 
of Kohna, in the Korul pergunna, for the maintenance 
of a palanquin, to have effect from the preceding 
year. , 

In the same year, whetJ Annund Rao concluded his 
treaty of the 2nd June 1802, the Muzraoodar is especi¬ 
ally mentioned in the 10th Article in the following 
terms:— 

“ Conformably to Major Walker’s suggestions and 
wishes, the articles contained in this declaration were , 
written, and to which I have given my assent; but 
in the event of evil-disposed persons attempting any¬ 
thing unfair or unreasonable against liiy person, my 
Dewan, Rowjee Appajee, his son, his brother, nephew, 
or relations, and Mahadeo Rao Tatia Miizrnoodar, or 
even should^ myself or iny successors commit anything 
improper or unjust, the English government shall 
interfere and see in either case that it is settled 
according to equity and reason.” 

Mahadeo Rao died in 1808, and was siicfieeded by 
his son Succaram Mahadeo, to whom a sunnud was 
granted in 1809 by Annund Rao Guicowar in con¬ 
sideration of his father’s services. This sunnud was 
guaranteed by the British government. This document 
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exactly the same tenor as the one granted to 
Mahadeo Rao Oopal, with the exception, that in the 
former a village for the niainteifenc(|of a palanquin is 
included, without any allusion however being made to 
the amount assigned on that account. 

Succaram died in 1823, and was succeeded by bia 
son Mahadeo Rao, who survived only fouryears, having 
himself expired in September 1827. 

As there were no direct heirs to succeed, Syajee 
Rao at first had some idea of conferriirg the vacant 
l|office on some other family ; in short, to sell it to the 
iiighest bidder, when the mother of the deceased 
Muzmoodar negociated 4o be permitted to adopt a son 
from the relations of the family (on the payment of 
of a large nuzzerana), in which she was finally success¬ 
ful. The youth selected, by name Narayen Rao, was 
a nephew of Mahadeo Rao, the first Muzmoodar. 

The ceremony of adoption was performed on the 8th 
June 1828, in the presence of Gunput Rao Guicowar, 
the heir apparent, and was ratified on the 10th by 
Syajee Rao in the presence of the Resident, Mr. 
Williams. A sunnud was granted at the same time 
to Naraven Rao with tlie following provisions:— 

“ Whereas tlie late Mahadeo Succaram, Muzmoo¬ 
dar, died ill his infancy, this Government, taking the 
circumstances of the family into consideration, per¬ 
mits your adoption to supply the place of the deceas¬ 
ed as though you were his son; therefore you are to 
succeed to all the honours and emoluments belonging 
to the office of Muzmoodar as held hitherto by the 
family into which you arc adopted ; that is to say, the 
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fcom land revenue and other sources, the enatn 
villages, the village for palkee allowance enjoyed by 
your predecessors, the same without reserve devolve on 
you, and you are to discharge your duties as honestly 
and zealously as by them discharged ; and we pledge 
ourselves' to maintain in your favour, and in favour 
of your heirs for ever the whole provisions stipulated 
in the sunnud granted to your grandfather Succavam 
Muhadeo, Muzrnoodar, under the bhandery of the 
British govermnent, holding tlie stid bhandery as 
descending to you and your heirs for ever.” 

This sunnud received the guarantee of the Residen/J**^ 
on the ‘25th March 1830, in tlie following terms:— 

“ In virtue of antliority conveyed to mein Mr. Chief 


Secretary Newnliain’s despatch of the 27th June 1828, 
I hereby aflix the guarantee of the British government, 
securing to the adopted son the rights and privileges 
of the deceased Muzrnoodar.” 


When Colonel Outram w’rote his Bhandery Report 
in 1854, he gave it as his opinion that the grant to 
the Muzrnoodar, as quoted above, was consequently 
extended to the family as long as any ^direct heirs 
should exist, and this view Avas concurred in by the 
(Government of India in tlieir letter ol the 21st 
January 1856. 

in the commencement of 1855, His Highness the 
Guicowar preferred a complaint against Narayen Rao 
Muzrnoodar, for having failed during the previous 
tweu ty-six years to pay Rs. 1,200 per animtn to Go¬ 
vernment on account of receipts from the village of 
Kolma (which had been granted to his gueat-graud- 
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Mahadeo Rao in 1802, for the maintenance of 
a palanquin), iu excess of tlie stipulated nemnook of 
Rs. 1,100 usually granted for that purpose; and Mis 
Highness requested to be informed in what nianner 
the Durbar sliould proceed against the defaulter, who, 
though one of their own servants, and the head of one 
of the principal Civil offices of Government, held his 
appointment under the guarantee of the Bi itisli govern¬ 
ment, and in consequence refused to attend to Ilis 
Highness’ injunctions. 


Colonel Malcolm, who was then Resident, on pro¬ 
ceeding to investigate the case, found that the Durbar 
. had recovered from the Muzmoodar.Rs. 14,800 between 
the years 1819 and 18*26, on account of revenue 
levied in those years from the village of Kohna, in excess 
of the stipulated nemnook of Rs. 1,100 usually granted 
for the maintenance of a palanquin; but that sub¬ 
sequent to the latter year, from the influence of the 
Muzmoodar, who held all tho official records in his 
hands, or from the collusion of the Minister of tliedaj, 
•he had, up to the period of the complaint, appropriated 
the whole of the revenues, averaging from Rs. 2,300 
to Rs. 3,00(f per annum to his own purpo.ses. 


The Resident also discovered amongst the old re¬ 
cords a list of Domalla villages, that is to say, of vil¬ 
lages assigned in whole or part payment of a nemnook 
proposed in 180*2, in which the village of Kohna is 
mentioned as valued at Rs. 1,100 per annum, and held 
by Mahadeo Rao Gopal as a jagheer for the mainte¬ 
nance of a palanquin; and in another paper, prepared 
in 1807, showing the impositions practised on the 
• 
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'urbar by the holders of Domalla villages, the follow¬ 
ing entry was found :— 

“ The villagettf Kohna, given for the maintenance 
of a palanquin at Rs. 1,100, yields Rs. 3,000.” 

The Muzmoodar, when called upon for liis reply to 
this complaint, asserted that the revenues of the whole 
village were assigned to him by the Guicowar and 
guaranteed by the British government for the main¬ 
tenance of a palanquin, and that the sum of Ils. 
14,800, recovered by the Durbar between the years 
1819 and 1826, had been extorted from him unjustly; 
but that he had not complained for fear of irritating 
the Guicowar, and also in the hope that he might be 
able to negotiate for the restitution of the money at 
some favourable opportunity. 

In submitting the case to Government, the Resident 
reported that, from inquiries he had instituted, it was 
certain that Rs. 1,100 per annum was the highest sum 
ever assigned for the maintenance of a palanquin ; 
that the Muzmoodar had fraudulently appropriated all 
the revenues of the village in excess of that sum, aniT 
that the Durbar was, in his opinion, fully entitled to 
recover tho arrears at the rate of Rs. 1,200 per annum. 

I-lis views were approved'of by the Government of 
India in their despatch of the .9th February 1855. 
Tiie Governor General considered that Narayeu Ibio 
had been enjoying revenue to which he had no right, 
and that the Guicowar should not be prevented by our 
guarantee from recovering the arrears from him. 
That the Muzmoodar’s conduct was aj)en to much 
blame and deserved a severe rebuke, and that lie was 


tSiie warned that any future misconduct of himself or 
his family would subject him'to the withdrawal of the 
British guarantee, ^ ' 

This view of the case was upheld by the Court of 
Directors in their despatch of the 5th March in the 
following year. The Court, however, requested to 
know the amount levied by the Durbar from the Muz- 
moodar. This was reported by the Resident, on the 
19th July following, to amount to Rs. 32,400; that 
tiie DurW, with his concurrence, had considered it 
better to take an uniform sum cf Rs. 1,200 per annum, 
the minimum levied in former years, than to go into 
accounts extending over many years, tlie sole records 
of which were in the Muzmoodar’s hands, and that the 
Muzmoodar had signed a bond agreeing to pay the 
arrears by instalments of Rs. 4,000 per annum. 

In the year 1858, Sir R. Shakespear reported to 
Government that the Guicowar and ministers com¬ 
plained of the disrespectful and contumacious behavj- 
.our of Narayen Rao Muzmoodar; that he set himself 
up in opposition to the ministers, and did not on 
occasions of ceremony pay proper respect to his High¬ 
ness; and the Resident therefore recommended, that 
as his conduct was likely at that period to embarrass 
the administration. Ins bhandery should be declared 
forfeited in accordance with the warning already 
conveyed to him. 

Tliis view was approved of by tlie Government of 
India, and Narayen Rao was declared, by notification 
published in the Calcutta Gazette on the 23rd July 
1858, " to have forfeited his bhandery through miscon¬ 
duct.” 
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^arayeti Rao affected not to have been made aware 
of this decision; he refhsed to accept the Rs. 1,100 
per %nnum offer^>d him by the Durbar in lien ot his 
palanquin allowance; he sent a Vukeel to Calcutta, 
and appealed as a guaranteed subject against the deci¬ 
sion arrived at regarding hiij nemnook. At length 
his Viikeel at Calcutta presented a petition to Sir J. 
Oiitram, who declined to have anything to say to him, 
and forwarded the document to Baroda. Narayen 
Rao declared that the signature affixM to the petition 
(which contained a mass of falsehood) was not his, but 
that lie had given his Agent full authority to act as he 
liked. In consequence of this circumstance, Govern¬ 
ment ruled, in their letter of the 19th August 18o9, 
that no petitions woidd be received by the Supreme 
Government from Baroda subjects except through the 
medium of the Resident. 

The guarantee to the Muzmoodar’s family has 
therefore lapsed. 


Bhasker Rao Wittnl is the 
BhMk«”itao\vi{tul. present representative of the 
family of Babbajoe Appajee. 

Babbajee was the brotlier of Rovjee Appajee, 
Annund Rao Guicowar’s minister.' .Incidental mention 
has already been made of him in the memoir of 
Rowjee Appajee. 

When Kanojee usurped the throne of his brother 
Annund Rao, he made Babbajee his minister. After 
his downfall, Babbajee was appointed general of the 
Guicowar contingent, which co-operated in the opera- 
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against Mulhar Rao in ] 802, commonly called the 
‘Kurree war, and he comm^ded the Moolukgeeree 
army which proceeded into Kattywar in (he • following 
year, for the purpose of collecting the tribute and in 
pursuit of Mulhar Rao. He was successful in both 
objects, and captured Mulhar Rao and his son, chiefly 
through the gallantry and address of his young kins¬ 
man Withul Rao. 


His brotlier Rovvjee died in 1803, and Avas succeeded 
by his nephew and adopted son Seetaram Rowjee. In 
the course of Colonel Walker’s inquiries and reforms, 
Seetaram was found utterly incompetent to perform the 
responsible office of Minister to his imbecile master 
Aiinund Rao. A council of Regency was accordingly 
appointed in 1806, of which Futteh Sing was nominated 
President, and Babbajee “ Khasgee” or confidential 
minister, Seetaram still remaining ostensible minister in 
possession of all the emoluments of the office. Babba- 
jee’s name had already been included in the sunnuds 
granted to his brother Rovvjee Appajee, and in the lOtli 
article of the treaty of tlie 29th July 1802. On the 
19th November 1806, however, a separate sunnud 
was granted to him under the guarantee of the Resi¬ 
dent, as follows:— 


“ Inasmuch as you have hitherto discharged your 
duties as a servant of tlie State, and moreover in tite 
settlement of tlie Kurree Pergunna and in the Kat¬ 
tywar arrangen)ents particularly deserved our appro¬ 
bation, therefore this Government, taking your merits 
into consideration, has appointed you to the office of 
confidential minister, relying on your integrity and 
79 
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zeal lor the due performance of all that is expe||e(l 
from you : continue in tl# same course of fidelity and 
zeal. Your stipend and emoluments of office are 
separately registered ; these emoluments and the office 
of confidential minister are granted as hereditary to 
you and your family for ever, and the Honorable 
British Government have guaranteed to yon and your 
heirs our faithful accomplishment of this our solemn 
obligation. 


“ (Signed and sealed).” 


“Agreeably to this sunnud in all just cases the 
Honorable English Company’s bhandery. 


“ (Signed) A. Walker, Resident.” 


# 


On the 17th .January following, Babbajee’s duties 
were defined in a memorandum of seven articles, as 
follows:— 

“ Whereas the Sirkar is much inconvenienced by • 
the Public Department, you, Babbajee Appajcc, our 
confidential minister, are directed to inquire into tlie 
same, and the following instructions are laid down 
for your guidance:— 

“ 1. The office of confidential minister being one 
of great trust, you were selected for it; but your ap¬ 
pointment is in no respect to interfere with the office 
of Dewan held by Seetavam Rowjee, who is not to lose 
anything of what is due thereto. You are to work 
conjointly for the public advantage. You are to draft 
and prepare the Sirkar yads, to which our seal and 
signature are to be attached, without which no paper 
is to be valid as a public document; all public 
business in all branches of the service is to be transacted 
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ill iJie Bhuddah. Let no paper be issued in the naiue of 
the Sirkar without our signature. 

“2. You are directeJ to examine into the total 
receipts of the revenue in all its branches, and set 
aside Rs, 17,55,000 for the liquidation of the public 
debts, and apply the remainder to providing means 
for the suitable maintenance of our state and familyi 
tliat our Government may be honorably upheld and 
the country flourish. The revenues are placed entirely 
under your supervision, under the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of the Sirkar. 

“3, You are directed to make the most minute 
inquiry into every part of the Army expenditure, 
whether Silladar, Pagadar, or Sebundies, and their 
arrears to this date. You are to avail yourself of the 
means at your disposal for the discharge thereof, and 
raise a loan for the complete payment from this date. 
You are ordered to be careful in the selection of servants 
for Government, entertaining none but respectable 
and deserving men, that there may be no deficiencies 
by fraudulent muster, but all be ready for the public 
service when required. 

“ 4. It is indispensable for the public advantage 
that you exercise a full and efficient control over all 
the officers of Government, and that all submit to 
your authority and guidance; therefore it is hereby 
ordered that all Sirdars, Durrukdars, Sowkars, and 
others of every rank, servants of Government, be placed 
under your command. 

“ 5. Ill the management of the Mahals, you are ex¬ 
pected to devote your whole attention to the improve- 



ineut of resources, and you are to be cautious wjiom 
you employ in the service of Government, and on no 
account promote the worthless and inactive. 


“ 6. The Government of the Honorable Company 
has ever been and ever will be the ally and support 
of our Sirkar. Let your communications with the 
British government be continued without interrup- 
tion, • 

“ 7. Such are your instructions for the administra¬ 
tion of our affairs. In the faithful discharge of these 
duties you will doubtless create for yourself many 
enemies and raise envies and jealousies; but to assure 
you of safety, the guarantee of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany’s Government is pledged on your behalf, there¬ 
fore fear nothing. Discharge your duties faithfully 
for the future, as you have hitherto done since you 
have been in tlie employ of Government. 

“ (Signed and sealed).” 

“ In the coursebf your management in all just cases, 
having for their object the benefit of tbeGuicowar Sii- 
kar, the Honorable Company is your bhandery. 

“ (Signed) A. Walker, 

Resident.” 

Babbajee’s nemnook and allowances were fixed by 
a siumiui granted oil the 9th January 1809 at Rs. 
70,000 per annum, and an extra sum of Rs. 30,000 was 
granted for the maintenance of a paga of 100 horse, 
Rs. 22,900 were also granted for his karkoon establish¬ 
ment, and sums were assigned in the sunnud to four 
individuals by names as follows: — 
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ishaa Rao Bhugwiint. Rs. C,000 

2. Withal Rao Dewajee. „ 9,900 

3. Dapshajee Dainodur . „ 3,000 

4. Ramchunder Myral . „ 4,000 

Rs. 22,900 

Babbajee Appajee died on the 10th November 1810. 
He was a faithfal servant of the State, and during 
his tenure of the office recovered for it several sums that 
liad been fraudulently withheld. His rank and 
emoluments were confirmed to his son Withul Rao 
Babbajee by sunnnd of the 10th December 1810, 
and the paper received the bhandery of the British 
government to be enjoyed during "good behaviour." 

Withul Rao passed an uneventful life. In 1820, when 
Dhackjee Dadajee was dismissed, Syajee, after having 
in vain requested Mr. Elphinstone to letliim nominate 
Seetarani Rowjee as minister, took Withul Rao Bhow, 
as he was called, on trial; but he was before long oust¬ 
ed by the superior influence of his kinsman and name¬ 
sake Withul Rao Dewajee, who had been his colleague 
in the Government. 

k 

Withul Rao Bhow died on the 6th August 1828; he 
had no children, and expressed a wish before his death 
to adopt a relative named Bhasker Rao, a boy of 11 
years of age at the time of his decease. His widow, 
Suckoobaee, was accordingly allowed to adopt, on pay¬ 
ment of a nuzzeraua of 2 lacs of rupees, and a sun- 
nud, dated 18th August 1828, was granted to Bhasker 
Rao, confirming him in the enjoyment of the income 












emolunionts held by his adoptive father, witli the 
exception of Rs. 8,070 per annum deducted from the 
gross total. Tlie sunnnd was granted in the following 
terms:— 


“ Whereas the late Witliul Rao Babbajee Khasgee- 
v/ala, when suffering under severe illness and at tlio 
point of deatli adopted you by the [jerrnission and ap¬ 
probation of the Sirkar as his son, therefore he being 
now dead, this sunnud is executed in your favour, and 
you are hereby placed in possession of the lionour and 
emoluments of tlie office of Khasgeewala, in like man¬ 
ner and in full enjoyment thereof as first granted to 
your grandfather Babbajee Appajee in a memorandum 
of 7 articles, under date 17th January 1807, and as 
confirmed to your late father by sunnud and agreement 
under the guarantee of the British government in 
1810; therefdTC, yon being thus placed in this office 
^ of inheritance, see that you discharge the same honor¬ 
ably and faithfully, and all the emoluments ami ad¬ 
vantages of office, as already enumerated in former 
sunnuds, are Irereby confirmed to you as descending to 
you by right of inlieritance, and to descend to your 
heirs after you for ever. ,»Such being the case, fail in 
nothing of the important duties devolving on you, 
and rely on the assurance of the Durbar tliat you and 
your family shall suffer no injustice from us, and the 
bhandory of the Honorable Company is pledged to 
you as security for the faithful discharge of these our 
engagements. 

“ In virtue of authority conveyed in Mr. Chief 
Secretary Newnham’s despatch, dated 21st August 





tr^o, I hereby aflix the guarantee of the British go¬ 
vernment to the sunniid granting the same privileges 
to the adopted son as were enjoyed by the de(;eased 
Withoba Bhow. 


“(Signed) J. Williams, 

' Resident.” 


Young Bhasker Rao Withul soon fell into the 
hands of bad advisers, and under their auspices 
comnienced*a carper of extravagance and dissipation. 

His father had died a good deal involved, and he had' 
so increased the liabilities of the family, that in 1839 
the Resident reported that they could not be less than 
7 lacs of Rupees. 

As a guaranteed subject, he had before this period 
incurred the odium of Syajee Rao and his infamous 
minister Veeneerain. In 1836, the latter^ commenced 
a series of prosecutions against Bhasker Rao: he stopped 
his nemnook and imposed a mohsul on him, under • 
the pretence of compelling his cousin and karbharee 
Anajee Dainodhur to pay a debt, but in reality because 
Bhasker Rao had refused to pay a fee of one per cent, 
on the nemnook he enjoyed under the guarantee of the 
British govern ment to the minister. On an application 
being made to the Resident, he caused the mohsul 
to be removed, and requested Syajee Rao to pay up 
all arrears of the nemnook then due. 

In March 1837, Ruggonath Mhyput, Bhasker Rao’s 
real father, invaded the house of the latter with a band 
of 40 or 50 Arabs, and placed Bhasker Rao and his 
adoptive mother in custody. His pretext for this act of 
violence was that Bhasker Ra^was suffering insult and 
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ivation of liisjiist rights from Sukoobaee, who ke]) 
tlio niaiiageraent of affairs in her own hands, and re¬ 
fused to allow him the enjoyment of his nemnook, and 
that he laid consequently invited lluggonath Rao’s 
assistance to obtain his own. Although there may 
have been some little truth ill this, as Bhasker Rao 
had an open rupture with his mother, a short time 
afterwards it transpired in the course of the inquiry that 
Euggonath Rao had been incited to comgiit the act 
by the minister Veeneerain, in reverige for Bhasker 
Rao’s continued refusal to pay the former a per-cent- 
age on his nemnook, and that the Arabs who were 
participators in the outrage were at the time, or had 
been a few days before, in the service of the minister. 

Ruarffonath Eao first surrounded the house with 
Arabs, so as to prevent all communication from with¬ 
out, and they proceeded to confine Bhasker Rao and 
his mother in separate apartments. One of their 
dependants, however, managed to elude his vigilance, 
and escaping to the Residency made the tale known 
there. The Resident immediately deputed a Karkoon 
and Peons to inquire into the matter; on their arrival 
lluggonath Rao withdrew with his mercenaries, and 
Bhasker Rao and his mother were released. 

On these proceedings being reported to the Bombay 
Government, that authority e.xpressed its indignation 
at the infraction of the guarantee, and considered that 
the act had taken place with the cognizance of Syajee 
Rao. The Resident was directed to make this known 
to His Highness, and to extend his protection to Bhas¬ 
ker Rao, by furnishing him with Residency peons if 
he required them. At the .same time the Governor 



to Bhaskev Kao, assuring 


lu! British govenimenfc as 


<)r Bombay wrote a khi||eet:i ( 

him of the protect{ ‘ " 'he „ 

long us he conducted fmfis'elf u'iih inopriety. 

On the strict letter of this annouucemcnt, his guar- 
aatee might l.iive been justly forfeited in the following 
year (1838), when he committed a diaiwlical [>ioee ot 
cruelty ou an iiufortunate Wagree. This uiati, by 
name Blmcelu Poonja, was engaged as a labourer in 
Bbasker Raw's garden; lie was suspected of having bccri 
t'n<mgod in somo'robbery, and was accordingly placti. 
in confinement in Bliasker Rao’s lioiise ; refusing to 
confess bis guilt, it was resolved to extort a confession, 
and with this view the unfortunate man w'as tied to a 
tree, and in Bhasker Ilao’s presence was beaten most 
cruelly and severely with the standing niartnigale 
(made of leather, with iron rings) commonly visfid by 
Maratba liorsenien. Still ])ersistiiig in a denial of the 
<duirge 9 brought against him, lie was suspended some 
feet from the ground by a cord passing under his belly, 
and being even then contumacious, his lacerated back 
was sprinkled with brine. He lyas then cut down 
and removed in a state of insensibility to Ins cell ; no 
one was alhnved to approach him to bind up Ins 
wounds or supply him with a drop of water, lu the 
morning he was found with his throat cut and a ihmt 
knife Iving near him, with the intention of making 
it appear that he had committed suicide. 1 his, how¬ 
ever, there was every reason to believe, he was quite 

unable to elfect ; and that finding he was either dead er 
at tlio point of death, Bhasker Ilao had cause t ns 
additional atrocity to be committed to conceal as far 
as possible his original g\iilt. 
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the morning he rei;iorted to the Refticlent that a 
Wagree had committed suicide while incoufinemeutin 
his house ou suspicion of having committed a robbery; 
but on an inquiry being instituted, the above horrid 
facts were brought to light. 

Had this atrocity been perpetrated by a Sirdar of 
equal rank to Bhasker Ruo, who at the time enjoyed 
the confidence of his sovereign, Syajee Ilao would 
probably have taken no notice of it, or would have in* 
dieted a nominal fine if the relations of the mm'clered 
man pestered him with their complaints. But Bhas¬ 
ker Rao was then suffering under his displeasure and 
the enmity of Veeneoram ; and in consequence, when 
the Resident applied to the Guicowar to know what 
course he intended to adopt in the case, Syajee return¬ 
ed evasive answers, until he had had time to consult 
Veenecram (then in Caientta), and then apprized the 
Resident that he had dismissed Bhasker Iliio from 


- his service. 

The Resident, in reply, pointed out that as Bhasker 
Uao’s nemaook was guaranteed by the British go¬ 
vernment, His Highness was unable to discontinue it 
till the sanction of that authority was obtained. On 
the matter being referred to Bombay, and thence to 
Calcutta, the Supreme Government directed in the 
first instance that the case should be judicially inquired 
into by a Commission, consisting of the Resident and 
two rnonibers, Sirdars of His Highness’ Court, of 
:M[ual rank with Bhasker Bao, to be nominated by 
Syajee Rao. 

The Guicowar having reftised to co-operate in con¬ 
stituting' a tribunal for the trial of the ptfence with 


{ell Bhasker Rao was cliarged, and the Government 
of India having rejected a proposition which was sub* 
mitted to it to form a Court for his trial on its own 
exclusive authority, it was determined to levy such a 
fine as would adequately mark our sense of the enormi¬ 
ty of the offence which he had committed. Subsequent¬ 
ly, after some discussion as to thi amount, it was 
determined that a fine of Rs. 70,000, or one year’s 
income, should be levied from Bhasker Rao, of which 
Rs. 5,000 were made over for the use of the murdered 
man’s family, and the balance to His Highness the 
Guicowar. 

The Rs. 5,000 were invested in Government paper, 
and the interest is paid to the family half-yearly from 
the treasury. 

In 1839, Bhasker Rao and his adoptive mother 
finally separated, and a nemnook of Rs. 5,000 was 
assigned to the latter out of the estate of His Highness 
the Guicowar. Mr. Boyd, however, who was Resident 
at the time, considered that a sum of Rs. 9,000 per 
annum would not bo more than sufficient for her. 
From the time of her separate maintenance being- 
appointed, she pestered Government and the Resident 
continually with detailed statements ot her wrongs. It 
was finally settled in 1847, that she was not entitled 
to more than Rs. 500 per annum. She, however, per¬ 
sisted in her appeals ; she declared that Mr. Boyd had 
promised her that the alloivance of Rs. .5,000 was only 
tcmj.orary, and that when Bhasker Kao had been 
relieved from debt, it should be raised to R.s. 9,000 a 
year: failing, however, to produce any evidence in 


siipjjort of l.cr assertion, lier claim was finally negatived 
hy the Court of Dii’ectors in 1852. 

Allusion has been made above to the accnmulation 
of debt under which Dhasker lino was labouring. In 
18-f 1, he laid a stateiuerat of his liabilities before Mr. 
Boyd ; they then, according to his showing, amounted 
to Rs. 5,51*,857-15-0, 

Mis income wag assumed to bo Rs. 90,627-8-0, and 
it was arranged hy the Resident, irt. communication 
with tlie Guicowar, that Rs. 45,027-8-0 should he set 
apart for the li(|ui(lation of his debts, and Rs. 45,000 
he assigned for his expenses, and the maintenance of 
his mother. 

Subseriueritly, it was di.scovered that his nemnook 
being partly 'lerived from enam villages, was less by 
several thousand Rupees than Mr. Boyd’s estimate. 
Bliasker Rao, moreover, made fmpient demands for 
money in e.xcess ol his stipulated allowances, on account 
of ceremonial i)bservance.s on domestic events in his 
f.unily. Payments to imlividuals, moreover, were 
made by Mis 'Ugliness the Guicowar, although iin- 
aulhorised by the Resident; from tliese causes, money 
for the payment of his debts accumulated but slowly, 
and the body of creditors were averse to make any 
abatement of their claims, so that although Bhaskev 
Rao’s affairs claimed the best attention of the various 
Residents from 1840 to 1852, it was not till the last 
named yi ar that a final adjustment was made. 

in June of that year, Mr. Davies, who w-as tlien 
Resident, reported that he had di.sposed of 00 claims 
against Bliasker Rao, aggregating with principal and 

m 
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St lly. 6,54,()03-3-0, auJ tliat the creditors had 
all been paid off out of the money in deposit, at the 
rate of about 13 annas in the Rupee. Ilis recorrnnen- 
dation that the attachment should be removed from 
his estate was approved of by (Jovernraent, \vho 
thencefortli washed tlieir hands of Bljasker Rao' 
])ecunifii'y affairs, having already given warning that 
they would exercise no further interference in favour of 
individu ds who could bo so weak as to advance him 
money on the strength of Ids enjoying the protectiorr 
of the British government. This precaution was 
absolutely necessary, as Mr. Davies in his report on 
the winding up of his affiiirs mentioned that this in¬ 
corrigible spend thrift had contracted fresh debts very 
little short of those which it had cost the officers of 
Government so much trouble in compounding and 
paying off during the past twelve years. 

At the time Mr. Davies was taking so miicli trouble 
about this woithle.ss individual, he was little aware th:st 


Bhasker Rao was attempting to tamperwith hi.shonour, 
and that he was actually under the impression that he 
had, through the medium of one of the Residency, 
peons, conveyed a considerable bribe to that gentleman, 
his object being to procure a favourable decision in 
the cases pending against him, and on some other 
jioinfs about whiclihe was very anxious. These points 
w'ere, the release of his nemnook from attachment; 
his family jewels which v^re in deposit to be restored 
to him; to be received by the Residency Guard witli 
a ruffle of drums (an honour wiiieh had been conferred 
on his grandfather, but had been discontinued to 
him on account of his bad conduct, tliodgh the guard 
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:st^ turned oat and presented arms to him on occasions 
of his visiting the Residency); and lastly, to he restored 
to the otRce of Confidential Minister held by his 
father and grandlatlier. For the fulfilment of all 
these objects of his ambition, be signed a paper, 
agreeing to give Mr. Davies lis. 50,000. 13ut as the 
Resident had only the settlement of his pecuniary 
aliairs, and on their being wound up, the estate and 
jewels were merely released from attachment, Dhaskei 
Rao would only give Rs. 15,000, which amount he 
believed was conveyed secretly to the Resident, 

Tile Peon, wlio was believed to be the go-between, 
was soon after convicted of sundry misdemeanors 
and was removed by Mr, Davies from the country. 
That gentieniau soon after died, and some three years 
afterwards, Dhonday the Peon re-appeared in Baroda. 

Soon after his arrival lie presented a petition to 
the Resident, Colonel Malcolm, complaining of the 
conduct of one of Bliasker Rao’.s clerks, by name 
Bulwimt Rao, who had conspired with him to 
defraud Bhasker Rao of a sum of Rs. 15,000, under 
the pretext that it was to be given as a bribe to the 
Resident for settling the Rao’s affairs; he and the 
Carkoon having agreed to share the money between 
them, and the Carkoon having subsequently appro¬ 
priated the money to his own purposes and refused to 
give him (the petitioner) any portion of it. 

Colonel Malcolm, with tli^ assistance of the Durbar, 
made a full investigation of this transaction. It was 
conclusively proved that Bhasker Rao had authorised 
tills sum to be paid away, nnder the idea that it was 


T< 3 ?f 3 e given as -i bribe to Mr. Davies; tbat be bad 
afiixed his signature to the agreement which he believed 
was shown to Mr. DavieSj and that he had wiitten 
the order to the banker. It was further proved lhao the 
Carkoou had appropriated the 15,000 Rs. to hiuiself, 
with the exception of a sum of Rs. 3,050, which ho 
had given to Dhonday for his share in the transaction. 
On this matter being reported to the Supreme Oovetri- 
ment, the Governor General decided, in his despatch 
of the i9th September 1855, that the charge of bribery 
imd khntput had been fully substantiated again-st 
Bhasker Rao, and that the bhandery of the British 
government should be at once and permanently with¬ 
drawn from liim end his family. Ihe Resident 
was desired to make as public as possible this mark 
of the displeasure of the British government, and 
a public notification of the event was accordaigly 
issued in Baroda on the 6th October 1855. 

It will be remembered, that in the memorandum of 
the nemnook assigned to Babbajee Appajee in iSOf), 
allowances were granted to four of his iollowers by 
name, and a sum aggregating Rs. 22,900 was set 
aside for their maintenance. These four persons 
were*—1, ivx’ishna Rao Bhugwuut; 2, M ittul Rao 
Dewaiee; 3, Babshajee Damodlnir; and 4, Ramchuuder 
Mvral; and being included in the guaranteed sunnnd, 
were also supposed to enjoy the protection of llie 
British government. At ,tlie time of the withdrawal 
of the guarantee from Bliasker Rao, Ramchundcr 
Myrat was fleceased without heirs, and Ids allowances 
had therefore lapsed. Wittul Rao had subsequently to^ 
1809 received a separate suinmd, but the represeuta- 


dliar were still in the enjoyment of their pensions. 

Syajee, Rao had in 1839 attempted to r’esumc tlie 
allowance drawn by I^aroo Crishna, the son of Crisli- 
r.a Kao Bhiigwunt, on the |dea that tlie grant was not 
hereditary. Subsequently, however, he agreed on the 
TCTnoilstrance of Mr. Boyd, to conlinue it as long as 
tlie oiHce of Khasgecwala should be held by Babbajee 
.^pptvjee. 

Bapshajee Damodhur, at the time the allowance of 
Rs 3,000 was granted to him, was living in a state of 
coparcenary with his younger brother A nnajoe, and 
according to Hindoo usage shareil this allowance be¬ 
tween them in common with all their property, They 
separated in 1820, and the younger brother, Annajee, 
sued in vain during the life-time of Syajee Kao for a 
share in the allowance. 

Gunput Rao Gnicowar, however, on his accession 
ill 1847, took the matter up and submitted the case to 
a bench of shastrees, who in 1850 drew out a formal 
decree, to the effect tliat the younger brother of the 
family was entitled to a share in the Iiereditary pension, 
with the provi.so that tlie pension be diiided into as 
many shares as there were brothers when the pension 
was ac juired, and an extra share given to the original 
acquirer beyond liis equal share. In other words, 
that Babshajee, the acquirer, was to enjoy two- thirds, 
and Aunajee, the younger brother, one-tliird of the 
3,000 rupees, their descendants sharing as usual from 
these two sources; and tlii.s award was approved of by 
the Bombay and Home Governments. 
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■jsS^he two brothers had by this time died, the elder, 
leaving two, and the younger one sou. The sons of 
Babshajee disputed the justice of the award, and after 
remonstrating without effect at the Kesidcncy, wrote 
a long" appeal containing a series of mis-statements to 
the Sopreme Government a month or two before the 
withdrawai of tl»e guarantee I'rom Bhasker Rao. It 
was decided by the Supreme Government that the 
bhandery enjoyed by the dependant lapsed at the same 
time as that of Bhasker Rao, and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, though approving of this decision, suggested that 
the Guicowar should be advised to continue the allow¬ 
ance to Laroo Grishua, an old man who had served 
the British government for many yeais, and was in 
the receipt of a pension of R; 2i) a month as a 
reward. 

His Highness the Guicowar offered Laroo Crishna 
and his two brothers Rs. 1,000 each per annum for 
life; but this offer was refused, and the question has 
not been mooted since 1857. 

This bhandery has therefore completely lapsed. 


Bheema Shunker was the son of Giingadhur Shas 


tree, whose murder in the Deccau 
in 1815, while on a mission from 
the Guicowar to the Peshwa’s 


No. 2.5. 


Bheema Shuuker, Moo- 
taiiq. 


Court under British protection, eventually led to the 
downfidl of the latter. 

Gungadhnr Shastree was originally in the service of 
the Phurkay family in tlie Deccan, and was engaged 
in the intrigues of the Peshwa’s court in the early 
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oi‘ the reign of Bajee Rao, sornetirnea basking in 
the favour and at others languishing umh.'r the frowns' 
of that fickle prince. 

lie accompanied Rowjee A])pajee to Baroda in 
Govind liao (iuicoAvar’s reign, and when Futteh Sing 
was appointed regent in 1803, on account of A nniind 
Rao’s imbecility, Gungadhiu; was attached to iiim as 
Secretary. 

WiK.’n Colonel Walker commenced In 1803 his ad- 
niinistrativo reforms in the Giiicownir State, Gunaa- 
dhur Shastree displayed such zeal and ability, that he 
was appointed Native gent at the Residency: lie 
w.as considered a m !)le and upright servant of 
Government by Ct I Walker, who frequently 
brought his valuable v,rvices to the notice of the Bom¬ 
bay Government. 

One letter of his, of the 28th August 1807, to the 
Government of Bombay, displays so fully liis estimation 
of what Gungadhur Shastree effected, that it deserves 
to be quoted in exlenso, 

“ To the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, Governor 
in Council, Bombay. 


“ HoNon.^nnn Sin,—It is with a considerable degree 
of reluctance that I feel myself under the necessity of 
submitting to your consideration some circumstances 
connected with the situation of a zealous and valuable 
servant of the Honorable Company. 

“2. The person to Avhom I allude is Gungadhi.u’ 
Shastree, whose merits it is unnecessary in this place 
to recapitulate. From the personal knowledge which 
you, Honorable Sir, possess of the Native Agontj 
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discovered him 

abilities, and who possesses enlarged 
seutinients of liberality and intelligence, which would 
do houour to any nation. 

“3. Tlie Shastree is, moreover, a Brahmin of 
respectable birth and family, and accustomed from 
his infancy to the society of the first company in the 
Mahrattu empire. 

“ 4. It was a man of this description which the 
course of our policy iu Guzerat required, and the 
Ilonorahle Company were fortunate in obtaining the 
servicesof an agent who, to a zeal for their interest 
united talents that have been faithfully exerted. 

» 5. The continuation of an extensive and useful 
intercourse for a series of years with tlie chief oflxceis 
and members of the Guicowar government and family 
was not to bo effected by the Sliastree, considering the 
rank of the parties with whom his duties obliged 
him to associate, without incurring an expense beyond 



to be a man of superior 




his means. 

» 6. The consequence of which has been a propor¬ 
tionate accumulation of debt, a circumstance which I 
can assure you, Honorable Sir, has aflorded me much 
uneasiness and anxiety. 

“7. I should not, however, have presumed to 
have brought thi.; subject under the notice of your 
Honorable Board bad these delits been the consequence 
of imprudence and extravagance; but they have 
actually arisen out of the circumstances of his situa¬ 
tion, and been the result of that zeal which has induc¬ 
ed him to forego all private considerations in pursuit 


those objects which Jiuve been entrusted to his 
Agency to effect in the Native Durbar. 

“ 8. Although these objects have ever had in view 
the immediate interests of the H'onoi*able Company, 
yet the benefit of the Guicowar Government has also 
been a primary consideration. 

“ 9, Since the current reforms in the Guicowar 
State have commenced in particular, the share and 
interest which the Honorable Company have taken 
therein, and the intimate knowledge which the Sha.s- 
tree possesses of the interior details of this Government, 
have caused his assistance to beat all times required 
by the administiation as necessary in the transaction 
of public business. 

*' 10. Ever since, however, the Shastree entered 
into the Company’s service, he has been under the 
neces.sity of maintaining an intercourse with the 
members of the Raja’s family and the officers of his '* 
Govemnient. 

“13. His former habits of intimacy also, combined 
v/ith his official intercourse, involved him in e.-xpeuse 
much beyond the means he possesses to defray. 

“ 12. A similar remark i.s equally, if not more 
applicable to his family. It could not bo expected 
that the Shastree or his family should have relin¬ 
quished his former society; nor could lie have per¬ 
formed this sacrifice without losing the ability to 
render his services as useful as they have been. 

13. While however I reveal the ne(;e 9 sities wliich 
have been incurred by this faitliful Agent in conse¬ 
quence of his situation in the service of the Company, 
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It is not done witli a view to solicit their liberality to 
be exerted for his relief, altliongli he gratefully ac¬ 
knowledges the generosity he has already experienced. 

“ 14. Considering, however, that the exertions ot 
the Shastree in the service of the Company’s G overn-^ 
ment have ever been subservient to the chi<.4 objects ot 
our policy, the re-establishment of the efficiency of the 
Guicowar State, and that during the course of the 
current reforms, he has produced in many instances a 
direct and positive saving to the Native Government 
of very considerable sums, I am induced to express a 
respectful hope that the Government of the Honorable 
Company will not be disinclined to allow him to re¬ 
ceive the just remuneration for services actually per¬ 
formed. 


“ 15. During every period of the Guicowar admin¬ 
istration, I have received pressing solicitations lor 
the Shastree to be permitted to receive from that Go- 
%’ernment a testimony of their sense of the assistance 
which he has afforded them on many occasions. 


“ 16. These offers have often been repeated and as 
often rejected, nor could any motives have ever in¬ 
duced the Shastree to receive this consideration, unless 
with the concurrence of the Company s Government. 
The period, however, lias now arrived when these 
offers need no longer be declined, and the concurrence 
of the Honorable Company’s Government will remove 
the only objection that the measure appears liable to. 

“ 17. The Guicowar administration have proposed 
various ways however to discharge their sense of obliga¬ 
tion, and these propositions were received with so 


"rmich earneslness -when I left Baroda, tljat I have been 
at length induced to trouble you, llonorable Sir, witfi 
this address. 

“18. Sometimes they have wished to give him an 
enam village, at others to offer a sum of money; but a 
mode has occurred in the course of the current reforms 
to •w'Idcli a preference may justly be given, as it de- 
j,Mi\'es the State of nothing and only transfers to the 
disposal of the Sliastree an emolument which would 
otherwise be derived by persons less entitled to this 
advantage. 

“ 19. The customs of Native Governments allow a 
certain per-centage or brokerage to persons who trans¬ 
act any pec\miary business, or who produce to the 
State any benefit or advantage. 

“20. By the result of the late scrutinies into the 
accounts of the Military expenditure, a considerable 
saving has been effected by his vigilance and inquiry, 
and the State iias derived credit in the Military depart¬ 
ment for sunns discharged and abatements which, but 
for his assistance, would most probably have been 
lost. 

'“21. The administration are justly desirous that 
the brokerage of this saving should be received by 
the person tlirougli whose medium it was effected, 
at\d that the Durbar perquisites on this occasion should 
he relinquished in his favour. 

“ 22. To tin's proceeding I see no further objection 
than arises from the unwillingness of the Sliastree 
to rc'-eive this mark of tlie Guicowar’s consideration 
of his labours in its behalf, without its receiving the 
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ions concurrence of the Honorable Company s 
Oovenunent. 


“ 23. It is with a view to obtain this concur- 
rence that the preceding observations are siibniii;.ed 
to the consideration of the Honorable the Governor 
in Council, respectfully observing that, could an_y 
expression of my interest in the welfare of this valuable 
agent add any weight to the object ot this lettv)’, it 
should not be withheld; but 1 cannot refrain from 
observing, that theShastree has a large fanuly to luaiii- 
taiu and jwovide for, and unless under the liberal inter- 
j)Osition of the Honorable the Governor in Council in 
his favour, I see no mode of removing the serious diffi¬ 


culties under which he labours, and wliieh must con¬ 
tinue to press for ever on the small resources he 
possesses.” 


Colonel Walker’s suggestion was favounibly received 
by the Bombay Government and forwarded by them 
to the Governor General with a warm recommendation 
that it should be adopted, rnentiouing at the same 
time, that a village of the annual value of Rs. .5,000 
had already been granted to the Shastree in enaiu 
from the Ghowrassy pergunna. 


The Supreme Government sanctioned the proceed¬ 
ing; but it does not appear to have been acted on imme¬ 
diately. In November 1&08, however, tlir Guicowar 
wrote to Colonel Walker that, in consideration of 
the Shastree’s valuable services, by whicli he iiad 
effected a saving of 40 lues of rupees in one year, and 
a reduction of expenses to the amount ot 19 lacs 
annually, he wished to reward him by a pev-centage 


savings effected, and by giving him enam 
villages of the annual value of Rs. 5,000 fiom the 
Surat Attaveesee. Colonel Walker approved of this, 
and two villages were consequently assigned to the 
Shastree. 

Colonel Walker was not however aware, that vs'hile he 
was writing Gungacihur Shastree’s praises and detail¬ 
ing his embarrassments, tliat individual had entered 
into a secret agreement with Sarnul Bhugtee and 
Myral Narayen,' who had been appointed potedars of 
the State under British guarantee, whereby, on con¬ 
sideration of Ills contributing a lac of rupees of capital, 
he was to receive a quarter of the profits of the firm* 

In 1B13, Cungadhur Shastree was received into the 
service of the Baroda Uurbar while still retaining his 
appointment of Native Agent at the Residency. The 
principal object of his employment was to depute him 
to the Peshwa’s court at Poona for the settlement of 
the claims of that State against the Guicowar. There 
had been no pecuniary settlement between the two 
Stiites since the accession of Goviml Rao Guicowar in 
1792, and the Poona Government had been urging 
their claims against the Guicowar from the time of 
Govind Rao’s death. These consisted of arrears on 
account of the farm of the Peshwa s share of Guzerat, 
ofnuzzerana on the accession of Aunund Rao, and 
on account of drafts sent to balance the account at the 
last general settlement which had been dishonored. 

At an early stage of the proceedings, Bapoo Myral, 
an intelligent upright servant of the State, had been 
deputed to Poona to represent the Guicowar interests; 
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progress liaviiig been made towards 
a settlement up to the year 1813, it was arranged by 
Futtch Sing, in concert rvitli the Resident, Cui)tain 
Carnac, to give Gungadhur Shastree full powers, and 
to send him to Poona to act conjointly with Bapoo 
Myral. 

A sunnud was accordingly granted to the Shastree 
on the 11th May 1813, appointing him Mootaliq or 
Deputy at Poona, and he received instructions to 
urge in the strongest manner the counter claims that 
the Guicowar considered he possessed against the 
Peshvva. 

These were for the expenses incurred in reducing 
the rebellion of Aba Sbelooken tlic Peshwa’s Sirsooba 
at Ahtnedabad, and in rnaintiuning an extraordinary 
number of troops lor the defence of the Pesliwa s us 
Avell as the Guicowar’s possessions in Guveerat. The 
Guicowar also claimed the arrears ol the revenues of 
Broach from the year a.d. 1775, which had come to 
him by treaty with the Pesliwa in 1757, and had been 
presented by the Pesliwa to the Company in the first- 
mentioned year without the sanction of the Guicowar. 

Another principal object of his mission was to ob¬ 
tain a renewal of the lease of the Peshwa’s Guzerat 
possessions. The Guicowiir had taken a farm oT these 
districts for 5 years in 1800, but a portion of them 
having been intermediately ceded to the British Go- 
veinment, a fresh agreement was drawn np in 1804, 
by which a ten years’ lease was granted to the Gui¬ 
cowar for five lacs and a half per annum. 

It was an object of anxiety to both the British and 
Guicowar governments to obtain for the latter a peiv 
8-2 
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ual lease of these districts, in order to avoid the 
evils arising from a double government in Guzerat, ’ 
and at one time the Pcslma seemed inclined, to accede 
to this arrangement, but at the period of which we 
write, he was entirely under the influence of his in. 
famous minister Trimbuckjee Danglia. This man 
hated the English and dreaded their ascendency, and 
to counteract this, lie conceived the plan of opening 

direct communication with the Guicowar, and of 
extricating him from the intimate couaection he had 
established with the British government, whereby he 
might obtain increased political influence in Guzerat. 
With this view the Peshwa had expressed a desire 
of coming to a settlement with the Guicowar, though 
nothing was further from bis wishes. Finding that he 
could not tamper with Bapoo Myral, he expressed a 
desire for the presence of another agent, and Gunga- 
dhur Shastree was accordingly sent. 

Such, however, was his fear of Trimbuckjee Dang¬ 
lia, that the Shastree obtained the formal guarantee 
of the British government before he set out for 
Poona. 


On his arrival there the Peshwa refused to see him, 
on the plea of his having been insolent to him on a 
former occasion when in the employ of the Phurkey 
lamily; hut as he had in 1811 requested that the 
Shastree might be deputed to Poona for the settle¬ 
ment of these very matters, his objections were over¬ 
ruled by Mr. Elphinstone the Resident. 

Bajee Rao, on opening the negociatlons, positively 
refused to renew the Ahraedabad lease, and in order 
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^Q^nce his detenpinationj appointed Trinibuckjee 
Danglia to the Sirsoobadaree ot his Guzci’at posses¬ 
sions! The Shastree also vainly endeavoured to effect 
a settlement of the subjects in dispute, and therefore 
in 1815 determined, with Mr. Mphinstone s concur¬ 
rence, to return to Baroda and leave them to the 
arbitration of the British government. 

This by no means suited the Peshwa’s views, as he 
would thereby be completely shut out from conimti- 
nication with Baroda ; he accordingly changed his 
tactics, assailed the Shastree in his weak point vanity, 
expressed through Trimbuckjee his admiration of 
Ills talents and his wish to make him his minister, 
offered him his sister-in-law in marriage, and con¬ 
sented to a fresh territorial arrangement in Guzerat 
on a plan suggested by the Shastree. 

The unfortunate Shastree was deceived by these 
advances; he submitted the territorial partition for 
the approbation of his Durbar, and in the meantime, 
in anticipation of a favourable answer, commenced 
the preparations for his wedding. But no answer 
arrived, and then he began to fear that he had gone 
.too far, and that his marriage with so near a relation 
of the Peshwa’s, would make it appear that he had 
sold his master’s interests to that p.rince, so he 
procrastinated and gave the Peshwa deep offence 
by postponing the nujitials, and added a further 
affront by refusing to allow his wife to visit at the 
palace, knowing full well the scenes of profligacy and 
debauchery she would have to witness there. 

This was an offence the Peshwa would never for¬ 
give, and in revenge he determined that the Shastree a 


Bliould pay for it. Witii iiis ijjsual crafty duplicity, 
however, he pretended the greatest friendship for* 
his victim, and invited him in the month of July 
1815 to attend him on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Punderpoor. 

It was in vain tliat Bapoo Myral, the Shastree’s 
Golleague, warned him of the danger he incurred in 
accompanying the Peshwa. His vanity was tickled, 
and he conceived himself in high favourwith the Prince. 
On the 14th July he dined with the Peshwa, and 
at nlght-fall proceeded to the temple at Tritnbuckjee’s 
suggestion to perform some ceremonies there. The 
Peshwa was in an upper verandah, and treated him 
with peculiar condescension, so much so that the 
Shastree proceeded towards his home in the highest 
spirits, accompanied by only a few unarmed attend¬ 
ants; he had onl}'^ proceeded a few hundred yards, 
when he was attacked by a band of ruflians in the pay 
of Trirabuckjee, who immediately cut him almost in 
pieces. 

He was pointed out to tlie assassins by two agents 
of Seetaram Raojee, tlie titular minister at Baroda, 
wlio had been deprived of power in consequence of. 
In's incompetence, and wlio hated the Shastree on 
account of the influence he possessed. 

The British Government called on the Peshwa to 
surrender Trimbuckjee for the share he had taken in 
the murder of an officer of such high rank who was 
under their protection. This demand was evaded for 
some time, until an attack was tlrreatened on the 
-capital, when Bajee Rao reluctantly gave up his 
favourite. 





Trirn1)uckjee from the Tanna Jail; 
British government ob the Peshwa 
concessions to the Guicowar in Guzerat con- 
on the murder of the Sliastree ; and the in¬ 
operations of that ill-fated prince, which led 
of his kingdoia and his surrender to Sir J. 


Malcolm in June 1818, are too well known matters 


of history to need recapitulation in this memoir. 

The intelligence of the murder of theSliastree reached 
Baroda on the 8tij August 1815, and caused the 
greatest excitement amongst all classes, recpiiring the 
utmost attention of the Resident to prevent Futteli 
Sing from making immediate reprisals. The Shastree’s 
family, including his three sous, Bheemaslmnker, Bal- 
crustna, and Venayek, were at Poona at his death. On 
their return to Baroda on tlie 5th December 1815, they 
were received Avith every possible demonstration of 
respect and sympathy. The Civil and Military author¬ 
ities and troops met them about a mile from Baroda, 
and escorted them first to Futteh Sing’s palace and 
thence to their own residence. On the following day, 
Bheemaslumker Gurigadhur, the Shastree’s eldest son, 
was formally installed in his father’s office of Mootali< p 
and an application was preferred to the Bombay and 
thence to the Supreme Government for the Company s 
guarantee in his favour. 


A sunnud was subsequently granted him on the 
29th July 1816, appointing him Mootaliq, and assign¬ 
ing him a neinnook (independent of the villages and 
palanquin allowance which he already enjoyed) of 
Rs. 60,000 per annum. The Bombay Government hud 
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in the meanwliile sanctioned the British guarantee 
being attached to this deed ; hut for some unexplained 
reason Captain Carnac neglected to do this, and our 
guarantee was never formally affixed. 

In 1822 the Sliastree’s sons incurred the displeasure 
of the British government, by allowing and encour¬ 
aging an aunt of theirs to commit Suttee, in order that 
they might obtain possession of her property. The 
atrocity was heightened by the fact of her being little 
more than a child, and by their endeavouring to conceal 
the fact from the Resident. On its being discovered, 
however, and reported to the British government, it 
was decided that, as a mark of the displeasure of that 
authority, the Shastrecs were not to he allowed in 
future to visit at the Residency. 


In 1827 they were concerned, with many others, in 
the intrigues by wliich Syajee Rao endeavoured to oust 
his Minister Wittul Rao Dewajee, who was supposed 
to be upheld in his position by the Resident. 

In this same year the arrangements were concluded 
tliroi'gh the medium of the Resident for farming out 
the revenues of the different mahals in septennial 
leases, and for a reduction of the expenditure of the 
State. It was decided to effect a retrenchment by 
curtailing the allowances granted to various indivi¬ 
duals, and the Durbar, with the sanction of the Re¬ 
sident, reduced the Sliastree’s nemnook from Rupees 
GO,000 to 48,000, and although they appealed, the Go¬ 
vernment of the day informed them that, as they did not 
possess the Company’s guarantee, the Government had 
no right of interference, and that, considering the 
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allowance to be still liberal compared with 
usually assigned to the descendants of 
meritorious ministers, the Governor in Council agivv 
no ground for taking any steps in the matter. 

Three years later, however, the Government, in con¬ 
sequence of further appeals and consideration, came 
to a different opinion, and resolved that the sons 
of the late Shastree had a claim to the interference 
of the British government for the restoration of their 
allowances to its former amount, and directed the 
Resident to bring the subject to the notice of the 
Unrbar whenever he considered that it had a chance 
of being successfully received. 

In October 1832, the Court of Directors expressed a 
similar opinion. They considered the reduction of the 
nemnook was a case justifying the interference of 
the Bombay government, as tlie bhandery had been 
virtually granted to the family, and “ the .services of the 
late Shastree well deserved such a recompense at our 
hands.” In consequence of this decision, the Resident 
was directed in May of the following year to call upon 
the Guicowar to pay up all arrears of the nemnook 
deducted since 1826. 

Syajee Rao stoutly resisted this demand upon his 
parse. He urged that the Shastree’s sons possessed no 
guarantee constructive or otherwise, and in 1837, for¬ 
warded a khiirreeta witli voluminous enclosuies to the 
Court of Directors, and the Governments of India 
and Bombay, exclaiming loudly against the injustice 
of the decision arrived at; accusing the Shastree of 
various acts of embezzlement and bribery during his 



what was 






ultiTuuistratloii at from 1804 to 1813, and 

declaring that he f ad only been uidield throngli the ‘ 
io#rested and false reports of Colonel Walker; he 
considered lliat llie Shastree’s sons had already been 
too highly rewarded, and that they were entitled to 
no further interference on the part of the british 
o-overnment, 

O 

The Siiastrees were in the meantime by no means 
inattentive to their own interests: they inundated the 
Government of Bombay and the Court of Directors 
with appeals and memorials; they complained of the 
oppression of Veeiieeram in levying a tax of one ))er 
cent, oh the produce of their enam villages; and they 
requested t:ho interference of Government, not only as 
regards their nenmooks, but also with respect to the 
Sewaee or extra allowances they enjoyed in the shape 
of wurshasun or charitable donations of Rs. 1,200 per 
aiinuni, joeleeb or pay for {ittendaiits at the rate of 
Rs. ],o 00 per annum, and palanquin allowance of Rs. 
1,000 cverv second year. 


The Court of Directors iii 1859 refused to interfere 
as regards the extra nemnook, but adhered to tbeii 
foriner determination as regards the arrears, with the 
exception that, as the ncmiinok had been reduced by 
Rs. 12,000 in 1827 with the concurrence of the Resi¬ 
dent, aied that decision had not been reversed by the 
Government of Bombay until 1833, it was only fair 
that tlve Company should bear the loss of the interve¬ 
ning years; but that from the period of the demand 
being made on the Guicowar in the latter year, His 
l-ilubness should bear the charge of the arrears. The 
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L’,nt, was accordingly directed in 1837 to commu 
nicato this decision to Syajee Rao, and to require Ins 
compliance with it within 15 days, on pain of the 
uri'cars being paid to the Shasticc s sons out of the 
Kattywar and Mahec Ivanta tributes. 

Oil vSyajec Rao still withholding his consent, the 
arrears Avcrc paid to the Shastree’s fairiily from the 
tribute in deposit, and the nemnook of Rs. 60,000 
was paid annually to them from the same source 
until 1840. 




On the 19th Marcli in that year, His Highness 
agreed to the deduction from his tribute of all sums 
that had been paid to the family by the British Go¬ 
vernment on account of their claims, and on the 21st 
October following, he granted a sunnvid in the name ot 
Bhecinashunker, confirming him in his father’s rights, 
the draft, of which runs as follo ws:— 

“ To the fumed of boundless wealth, worthy ol 
honour, and of high dignity, Bheernaslnmker Ouriga- 
dhur from his friend Syajee Rao Guicowar, Seiia- 
khaskul Shumshcor Bahadoor, To whom salutation, 
Soorsun 1240, or a.d. 1840. 

“ In the reign of Atmund Rao Guicowar, Sonakhaskul 
Bahadoor, the late Futtoli Sing Rao Guicowar, wlio 
was invested with full powers to carry on the Govern- 
rnent in his behalf, conferred on your late father Gun- 
gadhur Shastree the office of Mootaliq, and on the 9th 
lumadee-ool-Avvul, Soorsun 1213, or I2th LMarch 
1813, granted to him a sunnud with a sclicdulo; tlieie- 
afteryouv father was sent on the aftairsol theGuicowai. 
Guverament to Poona to His Highness Punt Purdbaw 
HS 


Peshwa), the guarantee of the British Go¬ 
vernment for )hs 2 >oisoniil safety, and 'wdiile on that- 
(hifcy was treaclierously nutrdered at l^underpoor. Pie 
fterforrned faithful service to tin's Government, and 
seeing that liis name shouh.l ho perpetuated and Itis 
descendants maintained, the late Anuund HaoGuicowar, 
Senakhaskul Shuinsiioev Baliadoor, granted to you, as 
the eldest son of the deceased ahovouamed, a simnud 
with a scliedule dated 3rd Kuiuzan, Soorsnn 1217, or 
ISlh July 1817, But from some omission agreeably to 
the wishes of the Guicowar Senakhaskul Shnmsheer 
Bahadoor, as well as the British Government, the 
bhandery of the latter was not attached thereto. On 
this account, and your late father having lost his life 
in the service of the Goverruneiit, having previously 
rendered much beneficial service to it, out of favour 
towurdshis family this now suiinud is now conferred to 
perpetuate to the descendants of the tioceased Gun- 
gadliur Shastrec, from generation to generation, what 
has heretofore been in force, viz :— 

The allowance on account of the Mootaliq nemuook, 
Rs. ()0,000, with the enam villages of Kurrovvlee 
in the Tuiiia Pergunna, Segurand Sirda in the Per- 
gunaa of Bullesar, together with the .fuleel) and Pal- 
hee surinjatn. The same to he enjayed by his dc- 
scenilants from generation to generation, and who are 
to perform the duties l i the office with piropriet}'^ and 
fidelity. 'J’his Govc'rnment will never conduct itself 
towards you. or your brothers, or princi|)a] carkoons, 
ill any wise cemtrary to what is projier. 

“ I'^or the due and proper rmuutenance of ail this, 
the Honorable Ooinpany has given its giuu’antee, 


rtiAi/sr/fj, 



In virtue of aiitljorlty convoyed tome in paragraph 
of Mr. Secretary Norris’ letter to my address, dated 
18th August 1840, I hereby affix the guarantee of 
the Britisli Governmont, securing to liheemashunker 
Gungadluir Shastree, and to his heirs in perpetuity, tlie 
rights and privileges described anrl granted in the 
snnnud, and to the heirs of Gungadhur Shastree bis 
father. 

(Signed) W. S. Boyd, 
Political Commissioner and Resident.” 

Itli September 1840. 

In the jireparatioa of this siinnud tliree great 
mistakes wore com mi tted. In the fi rst place it was made 
out in the name of Bueemashunker, the Shastree’s 
eldest son, instead of to the family as was intended; 
in the next, the guarantee was given liereditarily, 
whereas it was only intended to be a life giant to the 
family, in consideration of tlie services and tragical end 
of their father; and in tlie 3rd, the Sewaeo nernnooks 
of cnam villages, palkee and cliaritable allowances, 
See. were included in it, although the Court of Direc¬ 
tors bad expressly refused to interfere as regards these 
extra allowances in the previous year. In 1842 also 
they again alluded to this decision, with a desire that 
it might be enforced. Wlien tliis order was made 
known to the Shastree’s family, they appealed against 
it oil the grounds that they had been verhaliy inform¬ 
ed by Sir .lames Oarnac, wlio was then Governor 
of Bombay, that the sunnud of 1840 had been sane 
honed by the Honorable Court in March 1841. 
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leii Ici.ter of llse IStli January 1845, tlie Coi 
that tliis was incorrect, and that tlicy still 
adhered, and had done so throughout, to their decision 
of 1839, but that as the tltrce onnm villages were held 
by the Shastree under a regular grant to his father 
containing the usual words of inheritance, their pro¬ 
perty in the same ought to be recognized by the 
Guicowar, who should not be led to suppose that their 
resumption would he approved. 

In the meantime, however, the Resident, under a 
belief that the sunnud of 1840 had really been sanc¬ 
tioned without any restriction by the Court of Dii’cc- 
tors, made some requisitions on the Guicowar for the 
payment to the Shastree of sums in excess of the re¬ 


gular guaranteed nemuook. 

These were paid under protest; hut on the resolution 
of 1842 being made known to Syajee Rao, he .stopped 
the payment of Rs, 00,000 for two yeans, intimating 
liis deterniination of repaying himself for all the dis¬ 
bursements he had made to the Shastrecs, not only on 
account of their charitable and palanquin allowances, 
but also on account of their enam villages of Rs. 8,000 
a your, which, as stated above, had been granted to 
Gungadhur Shastree in perpetuity in a sunnud 
anterior to the date of tlie guarantee. 


This called forth an indignant remonstrance from Sir 
R. Arbuthnot. the Resident (wiio had been specially 
directed to bring the subject to the notice of Syajee 
Rao in a courteous and unauthoritative manner). He 
informed the Guicowar, “that if Ilis Highness refused 
Ills consent as a mark of fiiendsliip to such a trifling 
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proper refjuest, as tlie continuance of tlie honorary 
allowance, if. would be apparent that he set very little 
value on the friendship of the British Government,” 
He concluded by observing, “ If the Maharaj by his 
own authority chooses to take the revenues of the euarn 
villages without sullicient grounds, it will be necessary 
for him to he ready to give an answer to the English 
Government for acting against the treaty and his en¬ 
gagements, whicli provide that he shall not do any¬ 
thing confraryao justice.” The English Government 
Avill never consent to the Guicowar Sirkar without 
reason seizing tire enam villages and private property 
of any of the people wlio arc under their guarantee,' 
should such bo his intention. 

The terms of this communication were condemned 
by tlie Bombay Government in their letter of the 16tl.i 
April 1847, and they directed the Resident to in¬ 
form the Guicowar that Governraciit did not intend 
to interfere authoritatively in the matter of the enam, 
but tliat it considered His Highness to be under a 
moral obligation to respect the formal grant of his 
predecessor, and that it would certainly regard with 
much disapprobation any violation of such claims. 

8yajee had previous to this, in answer to the Re 
sident’s remonstrance, sent to the Residency treasury 
the two years’ nemnook in arrears, with a request that 
it might bo held in deposit pending the reference to 
Government, and warning the Resident that if a re¬ 
fund was ordered, lie should look to Government and 
not the Shastrecs for repayment. 

He continued his demands for a refund of all arrears 
ol' the revenues of the enam villages, in spite of the in- 
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In tlieii ieUer of llio 15th January 1845, the Court 


stated tliat tliis was incorrect, and that tliey still 
adhered, and had done so throughout, to their decision 
of 1839, but that as the tlircc enain villages were held 
by the Shastree under a regular grant to his father 
containing the usual words of inheritance, their pro¬ 
perty in the same ought to be recognized by the 
(juicowar, who shoakl not be led to suppose that their 
resumption would be approved. 

In (he meantime, however, the Resident, under a 
belief that the sunnud of 1840 had really been sanc¬ 
tioned without any restriction by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, made some requisitions on the Guicovvar for the 
payment to the Shastree of sums in excess of the re¬ 
gular gu '.rantecd nemuook. 

These were paid under protest; hut on the resolution 
of 1842 being made known to Syajee Rao, he stopped 
the payment of Rs. (10,000 for two years, intimating 
Ids determination of repaying himself for all the dis¬ 
bursements he liad made to the Shastrees, not only on 
account of their charitable and palanquin allowances, 
but also on account of their enam villages of Rs. 8,000 
a year, which, as stated above, harl been granted to 
Gungadhur Shastree in perpetnity in a sunnud 
anterior to the date of the guarantee. 


This called forth an indignant remonstrance from Sir 
R. Arbuthnot. the Re.sideut (who had been specially 
directed to bring the subject to the notice of Syajee 
Ru,o in a courteous and unauthoritative manner). He 
informed the Guicowar, “ that if llis Highness refused 
Iris consent as a mark of fiiemlship to .iucli a trifling 


Tilt, |)ropcj’ request, as tlie continuuiicc of tlie honorar}' 
allowance, it would be apparent that be set very little 
value on the-frienclsUip of the British Government,” 
He concluded by observing, “ If the Mahrraj by his 
own authority chooses to take the revenues of the euain • 
villagea without sufficient grounds, it will be necessary 
for him to be ready to give an answer to the English 
Government for acting against the treaty and liis en¬ 
gagements, which provide that he shall not do any¬ 
thing contrary,.to justice.” The English Government 
will never consent to the Guicowar Sirkar without 
reason seizing the enam villages and private property 
of any of the [reoplc wlio are under their guarantee, 
should such bo his intention. 

The terms of this communication were condemned 
by the Bombay Government in their letter of tin.' Idtii 
April 1847, and they directed the Resident, to in¬ 
form the Guicowar that Government did not inteml 
to interfere authoritatively in the matter of the enam, 
but that it considered His Highness to be nmlcr a 
moral obligation to respect the formal grant of lus 
predecessor, and that it would certainly i-egard with 
Tnu<.h disapprobation any violation of such claims. 

iSyajee had previous to this, in answer to the Re 
sidcut’s remonstrance, sent to the Residency treasury 
the two years’ nomuook in arrears, with a request that 
it might be held in deposit pending the reference to 
Government, and warning the Resident that if a re- 
fiuid was ordered, he should look to Government and 
not the Shastrees for repayment. 

He continued his demands fora refund of all arrears 
of the revenues of the enam villages, in spite of the in- 


of Govern mont above quoted, all through tlie 
year 1847, On the 31f^t January, however, of tlie 
following year, he voluntarily relinquished his claims 
to these villages, and allowed them to remain in posses¬ 
sion of the family; a snm of 11,s. 34,000 was repaid to 
the Diirb;.r on account of the otlier items of the 
Hewaee nemnook, drawn in excess of the Rs, 60,000, 
and the balance was handed over to the Shastree’s 
family. Subsequently, by order of tbe Court of Di¬ 
rectors, the amount deducted from the Shastree was 
made up to them by tlie British governnieut. 

In their despatch of the 15th January 1845, the 
Coni t of Directors had ruled that the g'uaranteo to tlie 
family was not hereditary, but only secured tlie pay ¬ 
ment of Rs. 60,000 per annum to Bheemaslumker, 
the eldest son of the late Sliastreo, as a life grunt. 

V\) to the year 1846, the three brothers, Blieema- 
slumker, Balcristna, and Venayek, had been living in 
coparcenary, and the nemnook of Rs. 60,000 liad been 
thro wn into the common stock to be equitably divided ; 
but in that year they quarrelled and commenced, in 
virtue of their guarantee, a most vaxatious series of 
appeals and co.mplaints to the Resident, the Bombay 
Government, and the Court of Directors. Balcristna 
was by far the most pertinacious. He inundated the 
Government with a rapid succession of lengtliy 
appeals; he requested that Covorurnerit would insist 
on Ills share of the nemnook being paid to him sepa¬ 
rately, which was declined, the sunnud having been 
made out in the name of his eldest brother; he de¬ 
manded that the Resident and Government should 
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tlifi division of tlic common property 




whicli was also negatived, and would obtain for Iiirn a 
share in the Rissala of (iuzorat Horse serving in the 
iiaine of his bvotlier, wliich Government also refused 
to acquiesce. He first agreed to abide by the decision 
of the private punchayet which the brothers had 
appointed for the division of their property, and a few 
days after, on ascertaining the decision tire punch had 
arrived at, withdrew his consent, withheld part of 
the common fiivnily jewels, and refused to give them 
up to his brother, to whom they had been awarded, 
even when called upon by Ino Resident and Huibai to 
do so; and finding that Ire could not upset the decision 
of the punchayet in llaroda, be filed a suit against his 
brothers in the Supremo Court of Boinbaj’, continu¬ 
ing at the same time to pour in appeal after appeal to 
the t^overuiucnt of IJonibay. As ho still refused to 
abide by the decision of the punchayet. Government 
encouraged Bhcemashiiiikor, bis eldest brotlier, t'> 
withiiohl the payment of his sliarc of tlie nctmiook 


of Hs. f)(),000 enjoyed under our guarantee. 

In the commencement of 184!), Captain French, 
the Acting Resident, reported that he liad taken the 
matter in hand himself; tlial the Vukcels of the throe 
brothers assembled dailv at the Ilesideucy, and that 
he hopecl soon to he able to rej'ort that an amicable 
settlement had betm arrived at of all tlic cpiestioiis in 
dispute. Owing, liowever, to the litigious spirit dis¬ 
played by the brothers, and especially by Balcristiia, it 
was not till nearly tivo yours afterwards that the Re¬ 
sident was able to re|)ort a final adjustment on the 
basis of the puncliayeln-tnia drawn out in 1847, and 
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fi the parties refused to sign an aaiuittai: 
ill consequence of a dispute relative to the partition 
of their lease in the city of Baroda. Party walls had 
indeed been built up, but the contiugcncy of adiling 
on to their several |)ortions, and in that case of being 
obliged to interfere with those belonging to the other 
two sliarers, formed a fertile source of quarrel for 
some months. Government however authorised the 
Resident to refuse having any allusion made to this 
contingency in the agreements which were to be mutu¬ 
ally passed between the parties, ordering that any 
dispute which might hereafter arise on the subject, 
should be settled on its own merits. 

Bheemnshiinker Gungadhur Shastroc died on the 
Idtli August 1851. On this event taking place, Gun - 
put Rao Guicowar intimated to the family that the 
office and nemnook of mootaliq had ceased, but that 
he was willing to contimie to Crishna Rao, the son of 
Bhceinashunkcr, an annual stipend of Rs. 18,000, and 
to each of the brothers, Dalcristua and Veuayek, 
pensions of Rs. 8,000 each, to be continued during 
good behaviour. The two latter appealed against His 
Highness’ decision, and begged that the nemnook and 
guarantee might be continued to them. But the 
Court of Directors, in their despatch of the bth April 
1853, uplield the opinion expressed by His Highness, 
and decided that the bhandery had lapsed. 

Balcristna Gungadhur Shastree died in Baroda 
on the 21st November 1857, leaving a son behind him 
called Gungadhur Balcristna. 

When Gungadhur Shastree was murdered at Boona 
iij 1815, the British Govorument granted a lifc-pensiorr 





xj. 10,000 per annum ti> his family, I he Coui't 
of ;)irect,or8 subsequently decided that this life-pension 
should be continued entire to the tamily until all tl.e 
three brothers were dead, and that then, half of the 
pension should be continued to iheir three nearest of 

bin. 

Since ■Bheemashunker’s death the hiniily has enjoy¬ 


ed no guarantee. 


Poonjajee Josajee was a British subject, and resided 
in the year 1834 in the village 
26. yf Kuttunpoor, in the Kaira 

His father was originally a subject of the Gnicowar 
state, a Grassin or landed proprietor of the village 
of s’anjma in the Padra pergunna. He liad left 
that village atid had resided for many yeais undci 
British jurisdiction, but he used to resort annually to 
Sanjma to demand his girass rights. On his death 
this cu.stom %vas continued by his son Poonjajee. rhis 
individual found some difficulty in obtaining his just 
dues, and resorted to threats, and, as asserted by the 
Guicowar people, acts of violence to enforce his claims. 


In the year 1834 he went as usual to Sanjina for this 
purpose; he was then seized and taken to Baruda, 
wliere he was placed in coiifiucmcnt. The minister, 
Veeneeram, was then in the height of his power; he 
made some slight invesligutiou into the case, found 
I^ooitjajee guilty of murder and other crimes, and sen¬ 
tenced him to have both his band.s cut off. 
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his horrid sentence v/as carried into effect, aiiH 

_ijnjee returned a cripple for life to his fondly at 

Ruttunpoor. He immediately made a complaint to 
the Collector of Kaira, and the matter was reportetl 
by him to Govermnent. 

On Syajee Rao beingcalletl upon for an explanation 
of the circumstances, he stated that Poonjajee was ,not 
a British subject, that he was a girussia under his own 
jurisdiction, and that he had received only a Slight 
pmuslnnent in proportion to tire crimes he had cOm- 
taictod. But die Bombay Government ihought other- 
■wise. In their letter of the .I9th May 1837, they gave 
it as their opinion that a gross outrage bad been com¬ 
mitted ; that Poonjajee was a British subject; and 
that it had always been the established practice, that the 
cognizance of offences committed by British subjects 
within the Guicowar’s territory, rested with the Bri¬ 
tish, and not with the Guieowar Government, and they 
directed the Resident to call upon the Guieowar to 
grant immediately to Poonjajee, in conpens'ation of 
the irreparable wrong he had sustained, a pecuniary 
donation and means of future support adequate to Ids 
situation in life. The donation they considered should 
be Rs. 3,000, and the pension Rs. 100 per mensem, 
commencing from the date on which the mutilation 
was perpetrated. 

At the lime this demand was made, Syajee Rao was 
ill the midst of Ids disagreements with the British 
govermnent, and reparation for this outrage was only 
one of many claims brought against His Highness. 

He distinctly refused compliance with any of the 
dciuaucls against him, and all argninenis having tidied, 
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"pfvgunna of Pitlad, yielding an annual revenne of 
nearly 7 lacs of R.iptes, was placed vmdcr scques- 
iration, until all tlie demands made against His 
Hig'hncss sliould be acceded to by liini. 

Previous to this, in their despatch of the 29th Sep¬ 
tember 1837, the Government of Bombay had modified 
their foniier stdierne of compensation, and had directed 
that as Syajee Rao liad refused compliance ■with tlie 
demand, a donation af Rs. 1,000, and a monthly pen¬ 
sion of Rs. 75,'sliouid be pitid to Poorijajee from the 
tribute in deposit at the Residency. 

Syajee Rao gave in to the demands of the British 
Goveinmeut on the 28ih November 1839. On this 

occasion he visited the Resident, and addressing him 
in tlie terms and demeanour of a suppliant, acknowledg¬ 
ed that he had conducted himself improperly, beg¬ 
ged for pardon, and declared that he would submit to 
whatever the Government might demand, and that 
he would in all matters act according to the wishes of 
the Resident. 

On the 30th March 1840 he forwarded a sunnud 
to the Resident, made out in favour of Poonjajee, and 
reipiested that the British guarantee should be affixed 
thereto. The sunnud run.s as follows : 

“ To Poonjajee Josajee. 

“ For j'our maintenance the British Government 
has fixed Von an allowance to be paid by my Goverii- 


ment; according’ thereto you will receive Rs. 75 per 
mensem, and notes for the same will be granted every 
half year on the potedary, to he paid without deduc¬ 
tion ; and to ensure the due fulfilment of this armige- 
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during your life, the guarantee of the Briti^S 
goveriHuent has been coiicedecL 

i n their l6ttor of tlie 18th August of the same year, 
the Govennnent of Bombay did not consider it retiui- 
site to guarantee formally Poonjajee’s allowance, as the 
same having been admitted hy tlie Guicowar, it was 
not likely that it would be intertered with; but the 
llesidcivt was instructed to demand its continuance if 
any obstruction should be oll'ered. 

Poonjajee enjoyed his pension without iiiterruptien 
till his death, -which occurred in 1859, when the pen¬ 
sion and guarantee both lapsed. 



( ridina Rao is the adopted son of Wittul Rao 
Dewajee, who for nearly 30 
Wittul Ktto Oewnjee ijlayed such a conspicuous 

and Crisliiia Kao WiUul. J - 

part m Paroda politics, 

Wittul Rao made his first appearance at Baroda in 
A.n. 1794, when he accompanied Govind Rao Guico- 
war from Poona, after his investiture by the Peshwa, 
in the capacity of a dependant on his uncle Biilwuut 
R,;io Cashee, a relative of Rowjee Appajee the 
Minister, Bulwunt Rao had charge of Govind Rao’s 
treasury, and Wittul Rao was employed at 6rst in 
his office, and then up to the year a.d. 1799 in tlie 
Commissariat Department of the state. 

In the latter year, Bulwunt Rao Cashee obtained the 
management of the district of Beejapoor, and deputed 
Wittul Rao to act for him. In this capacity the latter 
evinced great talents and capacity. During the two 





ye? |j?g1)e rctnariicd in clmrge, lie largely increasei 
revenue Avithout oppressing the. ryots, and obtained 


groat influenge over the Mcliwassees in the district. 

l a 1802, Mulhar Ruo Guicowar rose in rebellion 
against Antmnd Rao ancl Rowjee Appajee, and com¬ 
menced the war by the forcible occupation of Veesul- 
nuggur and Beejapoor. WittuI Ra,o Devvajee was 
then at Baroda, and was deputed to Babbajee .Appajee, 
then at Tha.sra with the Guicowar army, with direc¬ 
tions to oppose Mulhar Rao immediately and to reCG- 
A’er Beejapoor without loss of time. Babbajee raov^d 
on towards Ahmedabad, and sent WittuI RaO in au- 
vance with a usual force with orders to attempt the 
recovery of Beejapoor. WittuI Rao availed himself of 
the influence he had acquired amongst iho Mehwassee 
Thakoors, and with their assistance recovered Bee¬ 
japoor. 


On hearing of this success, Babbajee directed WittuI 
Rao to proceed to Veesulnugguv and attempt the reco¬ 
very of that place also. He immediately complied, 
and raising a botly of Arabs in the vicinity of Edur, 
marched towards Veesulnnggur, engaged and routed 
Mnlhar Rao’s troops for the second time, and re-ob¬ 
tained possession of the town and district. 

In this engagement WittuI Rao displayed great per¬ 
sonal gallantry: he charged at the liead of his troops, 
end captured two pagas of horse,—one belonging 
t(.> Mulhar Rao GuicoAvar himself, and the otlier to 
Grishua Rao Deshmook, who had been sent to oppose 
Mulhar Rao but had traitorously joined him. As a 
reward for his bravery on this occasion, tlie Guicowar 



^orutnctit gave Crishna Rao’s paga to lum under a 
stuHiud bearing date the 27th May 1802. 

Subsequent to Malhar Rao’s submission in June 
1802, one of bis pi-incipal adherents, Jevrram Jugdass, 
threatened disturbance in the Kur;ee and Futtun dis¬ 
tricts. Wittul Rao was detached i n pu rsnit of him with 
a srnidl body of troops, and soon overtook and romed 
him; soon after, when the Arabs mutinied, parties of 
tiiciu took possession ol tlie forts ot Futtun, Veesul- 
nnggur, and Wurnuggur, and Wittul Rao was deputed 
by Babbajee to rc-obtain possession of these places by 
force or stratagem. He adopted tlie latter mode with 
great success, and in remnneration was entrusted with 
the inanagerneut of V'eesulnuggiir. 

In the following year Wittul Rao accompanied I3al>- 
bajee on a Moolukgeery circuit in Kattiawai. Dining 
its progress iVIulhar Rao broke out a second time into 
rebellion, and absconding from Kurree, which had been 
assigned him as a residence, he crossed into Ivattiawar 
aiurtook up a position near Drangdra, where he was 
joined by a number of turbulent Jliuts and other 
tribes. 

W'^ittul Rao was immediately detached against him 
^vith a body of 600 horse, and suddenly attacking 
Mulhar Rao, defeated him and made hm retreat. 
Mulhar Rao was, however, soon after jc'iued by 
Mucoond R.ao, ofwbom mention has been made m 
another part of this memoir,—and with the assistance 
of the Cusbattees of Umreilly, he possessed himself 
of that towm, then, as now, the capital of tlie Guico- 
Avar’s possessions in KattiaAvar* 




occa.'iion, and an application was luarle to ti)e British 
Government i’or aid to suppress the revolt, in 
consequence however of the attention of that Govera- 
moiit being directed at the time to the hostile attitude 
of vaany of the native .states of India, the promised 
succour was never alibnled. 

'fhe Guicowar government was con.seqiiently left 
to its own resources, and Wittnl Rao was detacJied 
against Urn redly with a party of a thousand horse. 
In .spite of his inferiority in numbers to Bnlwunt Kao, 
he unhesitatingly attacked him, gained a complete! 
victory, and re-occupied Umreitly. He immediately 
followed up his advantage, pursued Mulhar Rao’s 
retreating force, overtook him at Koondla after a 
march of 2o miles, and completely defeated him a 
second time. In this affair he displayed conspicuous 
l)ravei-y, find in a personal charge at the head of a few 
horse, nearly succeeded in capturing Mulhar Raoand 
his son Khundy Rao, 

When Eahbajec received intelligence of these import¬ 
ant successes, lie immediately proceeded with the whole 
of his army to Koondlah to meet the victor. The 
meeting was conducted with great pomp and shew. 
V.'irtul Rao was presented with an elephant and a 
palanquin, and minor distinctions were conferred on 
hi' companions in the field of battle. 

Mulhar Rao and bis son fled in the first instance to 
Bhownuggur in the hopes of escaping hy sea, but dis¬ 
appoint! d in their intention, they returned and took 
refuge in the hilly country in the neighbourhood of 
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PaKtana. Wittiil Rao was again detaclied In pursuit. 
Having ascertained tlie exact position of the rebels, 
he dismounted, and at the head ol a select party of loot, 
attacked Mulhar Rao in tiie midst of the jungles, and 
after a severe struggle took him and his son prisoners. 

The intelligence of Mulhar Rao’s capture was 
communicated by Bubbajee to Major Walker, who 
acknowledged in strong terras the beneficial results 
arising from the eaidy suppression of rebellion of so 
enterprising and popular a chid as Muihar Rao. 

The Guicowar army, under the coin'uand of Bab- 
hajee, next proceeded to recover the ICattiawai tribute, 
which, in consequence of the disturbances that arose 
from Mulhar Rao’s rebellion, had {alien greatly in 
arrears. The Nawab of .Joonaghur refused to pay his 
quota of the tribute. Batteries were erected against the 
fort of Bunthullee, but Babbajee having expeided 
all liis ammunition, found that he was unable to reduce 
the fort, and applied to Major Walker for assistance. 
Pending the reference however, an amicable adjustment 
was effected with the Nawab tlirougli the agency of 
Wittul Rao. 


The Guicowar force next proceeded against Rawul 
Bukht Sing, the Thakoor of Bhownuggur; a battle 
ensued, in which Wittul Rao Devvajee was wounded, 
but the Chief of Bhownugger being defeated, complied 
with the demands of the Guicowar government. 

In A.i>. 1804-05, the Guicowar army was occupied 
in the siege of Wndwan, and Wittul Rao was detached 
on a Moolukgecry circuit to collect tlie tribute and to 
suppress the dt'prcdalious of the Jaitpooi Katties, vho, 



in concert with the ot Gooiidul, had made nil 
irruption into the Umreilly districts. Ho effected this 
settlement, took security from the Katties, <uid returned 
to Wudwari. During this expedition, a celebrated 
Katty chief, named Deela Bhaelu, was plundering 
Kattywar, and Wittul Rao, by making a forced march 
of nearly 60 miles, surprised and defeated him. 

In consequence of the talent and energy 'which 
Wittul Rao had so frequently evinced in the services 
above adverted to, the Guicowar districts in Katty war 
were entrusted to his charge, and on Babbajee s return 
to Baroda in 180^-07, he was also appointed to the 
command of the Guicowar army stationed iu that 
province. 

On this occasion he was granted a sinmnd, dated 2nd 
January 1807, which conveyed to him in perpetuity 
Rs. 325 per menS'ni as commander of the pag"^ of 65 
horse, and Rs. 500 per mensem from the Kattywar 
tribute. 

These sums, amounting to Rs. 9,900 per annum, 
were farther secured to liim in the siinnud of 1809, 
granted to Babbajee xlppajee, as mentioned in the 
memoir of that individual; and previously to this 
he had been included in the general guarantee 
granted to Rowjee Appajee’s relations and dependants 
in 1802. 

Wittul Rao managed the Umreilly districts until 
the year 182(3. The year previous to liis taking charge 
tiiey had been let in farm for Rs, 12,000, but owing 
to the measures he adopted, the revenue gradually in ¬ 
creased, until in 1826 they amounted to Rs. 3,54,519. 
At that period he received the greatest credit for his 
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exej'tion^ from the Durbar, Colonel Wallver, and 
others connected ■with the Rcaicleiicy; but the acqui¬ 
sitions he then made have subsequently been a fertile 
source of complaint against the Durbar by the Gras- 
sias and chiefs of Katty\rur. His sj'Sfera was to in¬ 
corporate as much land as he possibly could in tlie 
rarioiis talookas under his charge, and to obtain them 
by every means, lair or foul, from the neighbouring 
(jrrassias. lie never let a chance goby ; he acquired the 
Iialf sliare in the Kareenar pergunna ’iu 18J1-12 by 
supporting' the successful candidate in u disputed suc¬ 
cession at Joonaglmr, In the great famine which 
devastated' Kattywar during the following year, a 
number of Katty proprietors wrote over their lands to 
him in perpetuity in exchange for a bare, subsistence; 
and he even descended so far as to cause a deed to be 
forged in his hivour, purporting to be a grant from the 
Nawab of Joonaghur of the village of Bliader in per- 
peiuity. 

These facts were, however, unknown at the time; his 
great influence prevented any complaint being made 
against him, and the result of his policy was sufiici- 
ently dazzling to hide all defects. Umreilly rose 
under his auspices from a small village into a large 
walled town, 'vvith a strong inner fort, and was laid 
out by him with considerable genius. Trade and 
agriculture flourisltetl under his rule, and the turbulent 
tribes of Katties, Balireas, and Coolies, were held iu 
subjection by his energy. 

In 1807, Colonel Walker proceeded to Kattywar and 
effected his well known settlenient, which provided 


Ibr' the permanent realizaiion of the dues ot the 
Guicowar and Peshwa from that province without tlie 
intervention of a Moolukgeecy army. He was ac¬ 
companied by a Guicowar army under the command 
of Wittul Rao Pewajee, who gave liiiu every assistance, 
both as a Military commander and as manager of the 
IJmreilly districts. By his influence he kept the Gui¬ 
cowar tinops in good order, and allowed no plimdering 
or other breach of discipline, and received tlic most 
flattering testimonials from Major Walker for the 
manner in which he puj^'formed his onerous duties. 

Major Walker writes thus to Babbajee in 1807 

“ From daily intercourse and intimacy with Wittul 
Rao, I have greater confidence in him tlian 1 ever 
desired. By experienee I now know tlie truth of 
what you mentioned concerning him of your own 
personal knowledge. He vs informed on all snujects, 
active, prudent, and able in the performance of every 
dutv.” 

Wittul Rao also ably seconded Colonel Walker’s 
humane efforts for the suppression of infanticide 
amongst the Jlvareja and other Rajpoots of Katiywar;^ 
on this subject Ive wrote thus to the Governor ot 
Bombay in 1808 

“ In this and every endeavour tor suppressing in¬ 
fanticide, it is witli great pleasure tliat I mention 
the cordial and zealous assistance of Wittul Rao 
Dewajee, the Commander of the Guicowar Array. 
This officer, witli live peculiar ardour of his character, 
embraced every occasion of exposing the cnoiraitj of 
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Dting by his avgriments and 
influence a detestation of tlie practice.” 

In the following year he again gained Colonel Wal¬ 
ker’s approbation by his cordial co-operation against 
the fort of Din, and in tlie negotiations with the 
Cutch Durbar. 

On his final departure from Barocia in 1809, Colonel 
Walker procured from the Durbar, in recognition of the 
services of VVhttul Rao, an increase to his paga of 45 
men, and on this occasion wrote Irim the follotving 
farewell letter:— 

“ I am about to leave Baroda, and although it is my 
intention to proceed to England, I shall ever' retain in my 
heart the recollection of your friendship and courtesy. 
I send you in token of my regard a friendly letter to 
the Sliastree wliich may prove beneficial I have, in 
conformity with your wishes, made an arrangement with 
this Government for an increase of 45 men being made 
to your paga, and that the Silledars who proceed to 
Dwarka should be remitted the tax levied upon pil¬ 
grims, Captain Greenwood will furnish you with full 
particulars when he meets you. Babbnjee Appajee, 
Bupoo, and your other friends are quite well.” 

In IS 12, Jam Jessajee of Nowannggur rebelled 
against the Guicowar government. A combined force 
of British and Guicowar troops was sent against him 
under the personal superintendence of Captain Carnac 
the Resident. On this occasion Wittul Rao was very 
useful and zealous. Again in 1815 he commanded 
the Guicowar contingent which nccompauied Captain 
McMurdo to Cutch, on the occasion of a breach with 
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Durbar, and, as usual, his zeal and ability were 
am j)Iy testified by that officer. 

In the following year ho evinced his good will to¬ 
wards the British government by communicating to 
Captain Carnac the intrigues of the Peishwa’s emis¬ 
saries with the Baroda Durbar, a few mcntlis previous 
to the open declaration of liostilities by the farmer 
court against the British Government. | 

On Babbajee’s death, which occurred in ISIO, 
Wittul Rao had been confirmed as Gnicowar’s Sirsttoba 
in Kattywar, and on this occasion he received a per¬ 
sonal allowance of Rs. 2,653 per annum on account 
of J ulleeb or maintenance of a private armed guar^d. 

Wittnl Rao remained in personal charge of Kat¬ 
tywar until A. D. 1820. In that year Mr. Elpliinst/bne 
visited Baroda, and released the State from the in¬ 
timate supervision that had been exercised ovei^, it 
durino; the life-time of the imbecile Anniuid Rao. On 
this occasion vSyajee was told that he should nominate 
his own Minister, but should consult the British Go-^ 
Tcrnment before appoiuting Inin, After some dis¬ 
cussion, he stated his determination of talcing WiL|ui 
Rao Bhow, the son of Babbajee Appajee upon trial, 
associated with him WiUul Rao Dewajee. The latter 
soon gained sufficient influence to oust his rival, tmd 
in 1821 gained the summit of his fortunes by bei|g 
appointed Minister of the State. 

The sunnud granted to him on the 3id Augui^t 
1821 runs as follows:— 

“You have I’endered prosperous the 
Moolukgeery, and the districts of Umreilly, Damntig- 
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&c; you have performed the service of the Go¬ 
vernment to its great advantage, therefore iJie Sirkar is 
pleased to appoint you Minister. You are accordingly 
to perlbrni your duties conformably to tlie orders of 
Government, Thenemnook of your expenses has been 
given to you in a separate paper. You are to receive, in 
conformity thereto ,year by y'^ear, generation to genera¬ 
tion, and perform the service of Government faithfully 
and to the best of your ability.” 

The nemnook vvaaassigncd as follows i '—Drafts to be 
drawn annually upon the undermentioned districts - 



Pergunna of Baroda. 
Ditto Pitlad , 


..Rs. 22,751 
.. „ 22,750 


Enam village and Asamee 
(pension) village of Kurcheea. Rs. 

Hereditary Asamee paid in tlie 
nemnook of Babhajee Appajee, 
payable from the Kattywar 
tribute.. ,, 


8,600 


6,000 


45,501 


14,600 


Total Rs. 60,001 

“ In this manner, altogether Rs. 60,001 annually, 
drafts and enam village and asamee have been paid 
for jmur .support from the beginning of the year above- 
mentioned. The Government will continue this every, 
year from generation to generation. You are to 
receive as above and continue to perform the service ol 
Government with fidelity.” 
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ta addition to Lius neninook of lls. GU.OOO per an- 
iiuni, Witti'l Rao was allowed to draw the extra items 
cf Rs. 3,900 annually on account of the command of 
the pnga of horse, and Rs. 2,625 annually on account 
of jnlleel.) or allowaiice for attendants. 

The financial embarrassments of the Gulcowar State 
were the chief points to engage the minister’s attention 
off the accession to office of Wittul Rao Dewajee. 

Mr. ElphlnsJ^one, on his visit to Baroda in 1820, 
hr.d ascertained that the debts of the State (the repay* 
ment of which with interest has been guaranteed to the 
Bankers by the British Government in annual instal¬ 
ments of 15 lacs,) amounted to Us. 1,07,66‘,297, and 
he had warned Syajee Rao that “if from whatever cause 
the arrangement made for tlie ensuring of the stipulat¬ 
ed payments were to fail, it would be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the Company once more to take tiie entire 
management of his country into its own hands, and that 
this Government would not have the least choice in 
adopting the measure.” 

Syajee Rao was not Iiowever a man to be led by 
the counsels of his minister when they at all cla.shed 
with his own desires, and his avaricious disposition 
led him to hoard up large sums of money in his own 
private treasury, in preference to applying them.to the 
liquidation of Ids debts; so that, in spite of all Wittul 
Rao’s exertions, the guaranteed debt had, iiotwith- 
ftauding intermediate payments, increased in the year 
1825 to Rs. 1,33,81,389. 

During the following year the Resident urged on 
Syejee Rao tiie necessity of curtailing the expenditure, 




the advisability of applying some of his private 
means towards the liquidation of the guaranteed loans. 
He also strongly recommended His Highness to sub¬ 
stitute long leases for the prevailing system of annual 
farms, and with the aid ol his Assistant, Mr. Willough¬ 
by, and Wittul Rao Dewajee, be, in 1827, matured a 
phm for farming oilt the districts in septennial leases, 
principally to the holders of the guaranteed loans, 
whereby he lioped that the bankers’ claims would all 
be satisfied, and the State cleared from debt at the end 
of seven years. 

After a great deal of discussion, Syajee Rao gave a 
rdluctant consent to this arrangement. It was however 
most distasteful to him, as it interfered with the private 
collections he had hitherto e.xtracted from the farmers 
under the head of remissions of rent, and whieb sums 
he had aRvays carried to his own private account. 

Up to the period of these discussions, Wittul Rao had 
been in fiivourwith thcGuicowar; indeed, as late as the 
1st April 1827, Syajee had granted him a new sunnud, 
increasing liis allowances from 60,000 to 1,05,000 Ru¬ 
pees per annum in perpetuity ; but in consequence of 
the part Wittul Rao took on this occasion in supporting 
the views of the Resident as regards the septennial 
leases, Syajee suddenly took a violentavension to him, 
refused him admittance at the Durbar, and in a letter 
to Mr.Elphinstone of the 28th August 1827,denounced 
him as a traitor,and complained that, not only had the 
septennial arrangements been concluded by the De- 
■waujee against his will, but that he had procured for 
L iiiself the additional allowance of Rs. 45,000, gianted 
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tiie preceding Apvii, without his (the Gulcowar’s) 
concurrence. To this Mr. Elphinstone on the 16th of 
the following month replied, “ that the increased al¬ 
lowance to the minister was reported by the Resident 
to have been freely granted by His Highness, and the 
amount paid by himself; if however it wius otherwise, 
or if His Highness wished for any other reason to 
resume it, there was no obstacle.” 

The Gaicowar upon this not only resumed the 
original allovi’ance, but dismissed Wittul Rao liom 
tlie service, in spite of the earnest endeavours of the 
Resident to procure a reversion of his office for him. 

Syajec infringed the septennial leases soon af^er 
their establishment, and insisted on his right to pay 
off the guaranteed loan in one lump and in his own 
way. So the Bombay government, after in vain 
endeavouring to Induce him to act up to his enguge- 
metit, even going so far as to give up the septennial 
leases, finally resolved to take into its own hands the 
fulfilment of the obligations to which his guarantee 
had been affixed. 

A jiroclamation was accordingly issued on the 2Sth 
March 1828, by which part of His Highness’ district.?, 
producing an annual revenue ot upwards ol Rs. 
28,00,000, were placed under sequestration, and their 
revenues assigned for the liquidation of the guai’untccd 
debts. 

Wittul Dewajoe was jilacecl by the Resident in 
charge of these districts, with the concurrence of the 
Bombay government, and Rs. 25,000 was assigned 
as his yearly salary. On Sir J. Malcolms visit to 
se 


woda in 1830, a further sequestration of (listi'ict:*. 
of tiia value of 6 lacs of rupees liavlng; determinetl 
on, in order to provide funds for the re-organization 
of the Guicovvar contingent (Syajee having refused to 
introduce any reforms for the purpose of increasing 
their etficieney); these districts also were placed under 
Wittiil Rao’s charge. 

Sir J. Malcolm, even Irefore the sequestration of 
the districts had been determined on in March 1828, 
had resolved on taking the Dewanjee under his protec¬ 
tion, on the grounds that not only had the British Go¬ 
vernment the right, but that it was also bound on every 
!>rinciple of sound policy, first to protect him and liis 
family, and secondly to insist on a provision being as¬ 
signed for his support, suitable to his former situations 
and valuable services, and with reference to those 
enjoyed by persons similarly situated at Baroda. The 
Oov'ernor in Council considered that “the ingra¬ 
titude of liis master, his zeal for the interests of both 
governments, and a combination of unfortunate 
events, have occasioned to this personage humiliation 
and disgrace when he might have expected honour and 
reward, and it is an obligation from which the Britisli 
government cannot desire to escape to give to this 
meritorious individual every personal consideration 
and siqrport.” 

Sir John Malcolm visited Baroda in the commence¬ 
ment of 1830, and finding Syajee Rao in violent 
opposition to the British government, and* entirely 
disinclined to admit that Wittiil Rao had any claims on 
him on account of liis former services, or to allow him 
any provision or support, he determined to guarantee 


Ifiitm ilie nemnook of 60,000 Rinppes granted hi llie 
surniud of 1821 on his accepting office, together with 
the extra allowances on account of the paga and julleeh, 
and to recognize the adoption of his nephew Crishna 
Rao as his legal heir, notwithstanding Syajee Rao’s 
refusal to concur in such adoption. 

Sir John accordingly granted Wiitul Rao asunnud, 
under date the 8tli February 1830, in the following 
terms:-— 

“From Sumvvut 1858 up to the present day you 
have performed eminent and faithful services for the 
liuicoivar government, and under your administration 
the Guicowar’s possessions in Kattywar have greatly 
in.'reased in revenue, extent, and population. 

“ Your Sookree, payable by the Zemindars of Kat¬ 
tywar, was included in the permanent settlements 
concluded by the Resident Colonel Walker, and added 
the value of certain villages obtained by you from the 
Ketties, and credited by you to the public account, 
alone has caused an annual profit to the Guicowar 
gov’ernrnent of Rs. 80,000. 

“ Your fidelity and regard for the honour and inter¬ 
ests of the Guicowar, and the able manner in which you 
have discharged the several important trusts that have 
been reposed in you, have been frequently brought to 
the n-itice of the British Government by Colonel 
Walker and the successive Residents at Baroda, and 
other British ofiicers, and these favourable testimonials 
have been full}' confirmed, iu the opinion of the 
Government, by more recent observations of your 
conduct and character under circumstances of consid¬ 
erable delicacy and difficulty. 


corisuleration of your meritorious exertions and 
jncr(!asing endeavoiirs to promote the true intereste of 
the Guicowar and his family, as well as those of the 
two Govermnents jointly, you have been exalted in 
rank, honorary distinctions have been conferred upon 
you, and a suitable provision assigned for your support; 
and it is now intended that a nemnook shall be settled 
upon you and your descendants, under the guarantee 
of the British government, on a scale projrortionate to 
your situation and services, and correspouding to those 
already granted to different persons at Baroda similarly 
situated. 

“A nemnook was settled upon you from generation 
to generation under a surmud and sicca yad issued 
by His Highness the Guicowar, under date the 31st 
August 1821, and an augmentation was made thereto 
by another deed bearing date 12th April 1827. 

“The Guicowar government having the power to 
do so, has resumed the additional grant conferred upon 
you, but your original nemnook, with your Julleeb 
allowance of Rs. 2,655 annually, are hereby confirmed 
to you under the guarantee of the British government, 
on the terms set forth in the sunnud and yad of 1821. 

“ In 1802 the honorary distinction of a paga of 
65 horse was conferred upon you as a reward for your 
■jtersonal gallantry and services against the troops of 
Mulbar Rao, who had rebelled against the Guicowar 
govornraen;. In 1809 this paga was augmented to 
110 men through the medium of Colonel Walker, as 
a testimonial of your services in Kattyv'ar under the 
personal observation of that distinguished officer. 
This paga is confirmed to you on its present footing. 
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relating to acmnook and service to Govern- 

iiient. 

“ The nemnook now assigned to you will be paid 
from the same sources as before fixed, but the British 
government will reserve to itsedf the power, should it 
appear expedient, to exchange the lands from Avhenoe 
it is drawn, or to commute the money payment for 
land, provided such exchange or commutation does 
not diminish the amount of revenue to you or to your 
descendants, 'You have adopted as your son and heir- 
Crishna Ruo Witfcul. This adopfciotx should, according 
to usage, receive the sanction of His Highness Syajee 
Rao Guicowar, but the conduct of that prince at the 
present period precludes hopes of that assent, ami 
renders it improper to be rerjiiested under such 
circumstances, and coitsideriug your age and actual 
employment, and not deeming it just or generous to 
leave a man of your disling’uishod character and services 
in doubt on a point so important to himself and family, 

I do, in the name of the English government, coofirrn 
and sanction the adoption of Crishna Rao ^VTttul, and 
you are by this confirmation to deem yourself exempt 
from any fine or nuzzerana on that account, either to the 
Company or Guicowar governments, and further to 
understand that your adopted child and his descendants 
will have the same claim to the favour and protection 
of the British government as you enjoy. The claims 
,you have preferred to lands in Kattywar will be exa¬ 
mined into by me when in that province, and decided 
uf)on according tc the justice and merit of the case. 




“ (Signed) J. Malcolm.” 
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‘ "grounds on wliicli Sir J. Mah. Im fell. Iiiiiiself justified 
in abrogating two of the Guicowar’s most cherished 
prerogatives, viz., the right of sanctioning an adoption 
and of gran ting a large hereditary pension to one of his 
own servants and subjects, and it must have been 
peculiarly galling to Syajee Rao to see these prero¬ 
gatives broken tlirough in favour of a man whom he 
had denounced as a traitor, and whom he regardod 
with feelings of intense aversion; and .+hcse feelings 
must have been much heightened on Witt ill Rao’s 
being placed in charge of the sequestrated district, 
and allowed to draw this large nemnook from the 
revenues of the same, in addition to the salary of 
Rs. 25,000 per annum which had been assigned to 
him in rerauneration of his services us Manager. 

It was on these grounds that the Court of Directors, 
in their despatch of the 31st October 1832, deprecated 
the selection of Wittul Kao as Manager. They 
considered that the arrangement was injudicious, and 
likely to exasperate Syajee Rao still more, and they 
considered that whatever might have been his services 
and merits, the salary fixed was too high, and that a 
sufficient clieck could not be exercised over him from 
this Residency. 

In this despatch the Court mentioned incidentally 
the guarantee that had been granted by Sir J. Malcolm 
as a sufficient provision for the family, and though 
they expressed no opinion on it, their mention of it 
without disapprobation may be supposed to have 
conveyed tacit consent to the measure. 
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ttul Rao Dewajee died in December 1830 while 
ill charge of the sequestrated districts. His brother 
Goviiul Rao Dewajee was allowed by Government to 
remain in charge of the districts on belialf of his real 
and Wittul Rao’s adoptive sonCrishna Rao ; and until 
the termination of Sir J. Malcolm’s governraent, and 
during the short interregnum of Sir T. Beckwith and 
Mr. Romer, the family were allowed to draw the frill 
amount of the nemnook as guaranteed by Sir .1. Mal¬ 
colm, ill addition to a considerable portion of the 
Rs. 25,000 enjoyed by Wittul Rao as Manager of the 
districts. 




On Lord Clare’s accession to the Government in 
1831, however, a change occurreil in our policy 
towards the Court of Bavoda. Sir J. Malcolm had 
resorted to severe measures in order to bring Syajee to 
reason, wliile Lord Glare’s government had determin¬ 
ed ou trying the effect of conciliation. In pursuance 
of tins policy, Syajee Rao was encouraged to come to 
terms with the holders of the guaranteed loan, and 
the result was the presentation of an acquittance in 
full by the bankers on Lord Clare’s visit to Baroda in 
Apriri832, as related in another part of this memoir, 
and the release of the districts from sequestration. 

Lord Clare took an entirely different view of the 
case of Wittul Rao Dewajee to that entertained by 
Sir J. Malcolm. Before proceeding to Baroda, he 
recorded his opinion in a Minute of the 18th 
January 1832, in the following terms 

• 1 do not think the services and good conduct of 
the late Wittul Rao bear at all upon the question of 


am right of foTciug the Gulcowar to give him and Jiis 
family such an enormous income. Being the stronger 
power, we can undoubtedly oblige the Guicowar to 
obey our orders, but unless might can be called right, 
I cannot understand how we can with justice force 
him CO pay the nemnook to this family, I shall certain¬ 
ly do my best to induce the Guicowar to give his con¬ 
sent, but as he has invariably called Wittul Rao a 
traitor, I believe he would, rather do anything than 
eanction the grant which was made (o him without 
his concurrence; and in the event of his refusal, are 
we with the strong arm of power to force him to ac¬ 
quiesce in it? or is the amount of the nemi,iook (with 
the paga of horse little less than a lac of Rupees annu¬ 
ally) to be charged to the British government ? .t 
consider this que.stion to be one of the most embarras¬ 
sing w^hich Government has to decide; and I am as¬ 
tonished that my predecessor should have involved us 
in such an engagement to the adopted son and family of 
the late Wittul Rao ; for even supposing his services to 
the Guicowar Government were ten times greater than 
Sir J. Malcolm has stated them to be, why was the 
British Government called upon to reward those ser¬ 
vices by guaranteeing such an income for ever to his 
adopted son and heirs ? I wish to see the reason, if 
any on record, which induced Sir J. Malcolm to 
commit the British government. If 1 am to argue the 
question on the broad principles of justice, I am 
bound to say that Sir J. Malcolm, having committed 
the British government, the British faith must be 
kept inviolate, but that if the Guicowar refuses his 
consent, we cannot force him to comply, and the 


Jiai'OW'iit must be a oliarge' against ns, nntl referred for 
Hnai decision to the Honorable Court. 

Tliese sentiments were concurred in generally by 
Lord Clare’s colleagues, and acted on at liis interviews 
with the Gnicowar. Syajee Rao steadily refused to 
recognize the adoption ofthesunniirl granted by Sir J. 
Malcolm, and when the sequestration was released, he 
resinned the enam village of Kurcheea, and the pro¬ 
duce of those in Kattiavvar, which Sir J. Malcolm had 
determined to be the private property of the late 
Dewan; he also confiscated the wdiole of V/Ittul Rao 
Dewajee’s private property, and discontinued the pay¬ 
ment of the nernnook w'hich had been made from the 
sequestrated districts. The family consequently fell 
into great distress, and were indebted for their subsis¬ 
tence to tlie produce of a village which liad been given 
in enara to Wittul Rao by the Raja of Eajpeepla. 

In reply to the reference made to them, the Honoi- 
able Court, in their despatcli of theCth November 1833, 
expressed their concurrence in the opinion entertained 
by Lord Clare’s government. They considered that they 
could not force the claims of Wittul Rao or his adopted 
son on the Guicowar government, and that there was 
nothinc: in our relations with that State which en- 
titled the British government, without tiie Guicowar’s 
full consent, to bestow on those who served him, and 
SI ill less those who deserted him to serve us, rewards 
at our discretion payable from his revenues, or to 
force him to continue allowances which he might have 
granted when the parties were in his service to the 
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’'^Sanie parties when dismissed from his service, and to 
their sons adopted without the sovereign’s consent. 

The Honorable Court characterixed Sir J. Malcolm’s 
conduct as altogetlier “unauthorized and most 
indiscreet,” but resolved not to disavow liis act; and 
tiierefore considered that a liberal provision to the 
adopted son, considering the circumstances and position 
of the family, should be made to him from the 
British revenues, and purely as an act of genex’osity on 
die part of the British goverurneut; and they directed 
the Bombay government to carry out the measures 
according to their discretion. 

Lord Clare’s government, in accordance with the 

spirit of these instructions, decided that a pension of 

Rs. 24,000 per ann um should bo granted to Crishna 
Kao Wittui from the 26th May 1834, and that all the 
allowances drawn by the family from the sequestrated 
districts subsequent to the death of Wittui Rao 
Devvajee, amounting to the large sura of Rs. 1,43,388, 
should be refunded lo the Guicowar government. 

Lord Clare left India in 1835, and w’as succeeded 
by Sir R. Grant. Crishna Rao, soon after the latter 
gentleman’s arrival, memorialized the Government to 
reverse the decision passed by Lord Clare, to release 
Jiim from the repayment of the allowances drawn by 
him from the sequestrated districts subsequent to hi: 
father’s death, and to obtain a settlement of his private 
claim against the Guicowar, amounting to upwards 
of 4 lacs of Rupees, ou account of private property 
confiscated, revenue advances made by him and his 
father during their administration of the districts, and 


'tTir i^’ockice of enam and fmrchasod land resiinied by 
the Durbar. 

Sir R. Grant’s view of this question, differed widely 
from those of his predecessor; he considered tliafc 
the Government was Justly chargeable with a breach 
of faith for having annulled the guarantee given by &ir 
J. Malcolm, and that even admitting that his proini.se 
was unauthorized, the onus of payment devolved on 
the British government. 

In their despatch of the 14th Marcii 1838, the 
Court of Directors confirmed the pension of Rs. Si4,000 
per annum granted by the Government of Bombay in 
1834, and directed that (he amount of Rs. 1,43,389, 
drawn by the family (Vom tlie reveuue.s of tlie seques¬ 
trated districts subsequent to Wittul .Rao’s death, 
should be refunded to the Guicowar by the British 
government, and not by Crishna Rao Wittul. When 
Sii’James Carnac assumed the government of Bombay 
ill 1839, Crishna Rao arUliessed a Khureeta to him. 
requesting his aid in advancing his claims on the Gni- 
eowar. In reply, the Resident was directed to give a 
suitalde and kind reply to the petitioner, and to take 
■.my favorablo opportunity that might occur to expre8.s 
to Syajeo Rao, the interest fdt by the Government in 
the I'iimily of Wittul Rao, and to assure him that the 
British government would derive great gratification 
in sreing Crishna Rao restored to Ilis Highness’ favor. 

In reply, Mr. Sutherland informed Government that 
Crishua Rao, who with his real father Govind Rao 
Dewajee had been residing in British territory near 
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i,l)ad since tlie deatli of Wittiil Rao Bevvajee, 
had requested periaissiou to return to Baroda, and 
that the Guicovvar, through the mediation of the 
Resident, had consented to receive them. 

'I'hey accordingly arrived soon after at Baroda, and 
on being introduced to His Highness by the Native 
'Agent attached to the Residency, were received by 
bim as well as could be expected, considering- the 
strong feelings of dissatisfaction which had actuated 



his niind 
previously. 


towards 


the family for a 


long¬ 


time 


Qrishna Rao for a long-time entertriined hopes that 
he would be restored to the office held by his adoptive 
father, and over and over again memorialized the 
Home and Indian Governments, not only on this, hut 
also on the subject of his pecuniary claims against the 
Guicowar. As regards the first point, the same answer 
v«is uniformly returned by Government, that his claims 
bad been fully considered, and tliat the decision 
arrived at Was final; but it was not till 1850 that 
the Resident was directed to obtain a statement 
of his pecuniary claims from Crislina Rao, and to 
urge His Highness to do jiislice in the matter without 
rendering it iiece.ssary for the British government to 
i nterfere. 

Crishna Rao, on being called upon to submit his 
claims to the Resident, furnished a list of them of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 3,09,502-1-9, in addition to 
villages and laud that had been resumed. They were 
on the following accounts: — 


piivato property forcibly 

seized .. . .. . Rs. 4J.'277 14 «3 

Advances to cultivators and bal¬ 
ances cine .. )% 1,95,535 0 0 

/>(lvances to his paga of horse.. 19,bl4,_ 9 0 

Resumption of Kiii’clieea and 
expenses incurred on account of 
improvements . ,, 49,078 3 6 

3,09,502 1 9 

H Pi 

Resumption of the village of Bha- 
der and the estate of Chullaia, 
which had been granied to !tis 
father in enatn by Talookdars of 

Kattiawar. ,, 0 0 0 

Resumption of land purchased iu 
the Baroda territory by his real 

and adoptive fathers . „ 0 0 0 

Restirnptlon of teruides wliicli had 
been built out of Wittul Rao’s 

private funds . ,, 0 0 0 

'i’otal Us. 3,09,502 ] 0 


'i’hc Guicowur I’efused to accede to the wish of 
{tovernnient that he should come to a it amicable 
settlf rneiit of Crishna Rao’s claims, and the Resident 
was iliorefore directed to investigate and report on them. 

He submitted his opinion on the 10th February 
’A' 53, and after a long and careful inquiry, came to 
the following conclusion : — 

riiat the claim to l.lie Kattiawar villages was 
inadniissablo, being founded on fraudulent document.'^ 










he had established his claim to the exteilt of 
22;J; kooiT! has of land purchased by his father. 

That his claim to private property seized by the 
•Durbar was establislied to the extent of Rs. 10,415. 

That his claim on account of Tuggavee advances 
■was inadinis-sable. 

That his claim for money laid out on the village of 
Karcheea was valid to the extent of Rs. 43,700. 

That he was entitled to Rs. 8,099 on account of 
expenditure on his paga of horse. 

That his claim on account of the temples was 
inadmissahle. 

Government did not consider Colonel Outran',’s re¬ 
port on tlie subject full enough, and callei! for furthei- 
details. In the meanwhile, however, Crislina Rao 
made overtures to come to a private arrangement with 
the Durbar, and on the 27th September 1852, Mr. 
Davies, the Resident, reported that a complete recon¬ 
ciliation had been effected between His Highness the 
Guicowar and Crislina Rao Wittul, and that the latter 
had given in an acquittance in full of all his claims 
agaiust the Guicowar, and had been presented with a 
sunnud conferring on him in perpetuity the village of 
Runnapoora of the annual value of Rs. 4,000. Since 
this period, Crislina Rao has been on good terms with 
the Guicowar, and ha.s a place assigned him in the 
Durbar befitting his father’s rank and dignity. 

His guarantee, as will have been seen by the peru¬ 
sal of the above memoir, lias lapsed, but he still enjoys 
Rs. 2,000 per mensem from the British government. 
This pension will cease on his death. 


.iik niirmtive concludes the list of metnoirs of those 
who have enjoyed and of those v/ho still enjoy the 
guarantee of the British government. 

There are now only four families who hold a per¬ 
petual and hereditary bhandery (dependant however 
on their good behaviour). They are— 

The representative of the Desai of Nowsaree. 

Ditto ditto Bullesur. 

The heirs of Mungul Sukeedass and the licits of 
Soobhanjee Pol Pagadar. Only seven of the 
life guarantees still survive, they are : --Mlialsa- 
baee, Pritiraj, Chundrabaee, and liimbojee Rao, 
members of Mulhar Rao Onicowar s family. 
Guuput Rao GuicoAvar, Orned Koonwurbaee, 
and Gopal Rao Guicowar. 

It is, however, only of late years that a sensible 
reduction has been m.ade in the numbers of the,so fa¬ 
voured individuals, who as a class have been utterly 
unworth y of the protection afforded them, andwho have, 
so often u.secl that, protection as a cloak to defy their 
rightful sovereign, and for the commission, with 
impmuty, of crimes for which, either as British or 
Guicowar subjects, they could have received heavy 
punishment. 

'I'here is no doubt that at the commencement of 
the i-uvsent century tlie acceptance of their bliandery 
engagements from the Arabs, and the guarantee? 
granted about the same time by the British govern- 
meu! to ministers and others in the eniploy^ of the 
Baroda Durbar, gave a great political advantag’e to 
tlie East India Company, and assisted in establishing 
tlie ascendancy of chat power in Guzerat. 


'"ils Ion;.r ako as iIh; controlling power in tile .infer¬ 
nal adininistration of the Guicovvar State remained in 
the hands of the British Resident at the Court, no 
embarrassment was experienced in our relations wilh 
the guaranteed subjects of the dependant State. But 
on Syajee’s emancipation from control in 1820, our 
pledges of protection to individuals who were his 
subjects proved ere long to be a source of irritation to 
both Governments. 

One of the few stipulations made by Mr. Eiphinstoae, 
in handing over the reins of power to Syajee Rao, was, 
“ that the guarantees of the British government to 
ministers and others should be scrupulously observed 
and another was, that he “ should not be restrained in 
the management of tiie internal affairs of his State, 
provided he fulfilled his engagements to the bankers, 
for the due performance of which the British govern¬ 
ment was guarantee.” 

It was in consetpience of his not fulfilling this latter 
stipulation that the first differences arose between Sya¬ 
jee Rao and the British government in 1825. .During 
the following year Mr. Williams vainly urged on the 
Guicowar a reduction of expenditure, and the payment 
of the guaranteed debt by the stipulated instalments. 
The more the matter was discussed the more obstinate 
and opposed to the views of Goyernineiit Syajee be¬ 
came, and though in 1827 he reluctantly consented to 
the plan proposed by the Resident of liquidating his 
guaranteed debts by farming out his oistricts in 
septennial leases, he soon found means of breaking 
through the engagements, and grew so violent in his 


tion, not only in this nut in every otficr point 
nnder discussion, that Sir .T, Malcolm’s g’ovcrnmenfc 
detonnincd on*soqiieslrcitiug a portion of his territoryt:, 
in order that funds might, be forilicoming for the 
fulfilment of our monetary guarantees to tlic creditors 
of the State. 

Unfortunately, the desire of uplxolcling the good faith 
of the Briti-sh government inviolate, and the, ir ritation 
caused by the vexatious infringement of his obligation 
by Syajee Rap, led the Resident into an exaggerated 
idea of the duties involved in the carrying out of 
cur guarantee. 

Large sums of money had been lent by some of the 
leading bankers of Baroda at various times to relieve 
the exigencies of the State, under our guarantee that 
they be repaid by certain instalments and at cortaiu 
rates of interest. Syajee, during the preliminary di,s- 
enssions, frequently expressed his intention of paying 
off the bankers in a lump and in his own way. As the 
oliject of botli Governments was identical, viz. the 
extinction of the guaranteed loan (so fertile a source 
of eml'.a’Tassracnt to buth), it would appear that the 
easiest plan would have been to allow Syajee to come to 
terms with tijc bankers in his own wav. taking care tliat 
no undue influence or oppression was exercised towards 
them But Mr. Williams considered that the bankere 
were entitled to the full benefit of their usurious interest, 
and wonlcl not allow any deviation from the nrrange- 
ment.s entered into. More than this, when he coiiel uded 
the spptenuinl leases, wliich were taken up in mo.st 
in.stancesby the guaranteed bankers, he considered tliat 
the guarantee extended also to these leases, although 
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lulU beon Djadt' witbont the sanction or knowledge 
ofliisown Governiuent, and with the greatest, reluctance 
on tlie part of the Guicowar; and he thought that Go¬ 
vernment was bound under all circumstances to uphold 
the integrity of the guarantee even to the extreme 
measure of superseding temporarily the authority of 
the 'Guicowar in his own territorie.s, and suggested 
that Government would be perfectly justified in seques¬ 
trating the whole of the districts connected with the 
septennial leases, in order to compel the fulfilment of 
the stipulations made to the bankers. 

In 1828, Government did so sequestrate a consider¬ 
able portion of the Guicowar State, but Lord Clare’s 
government in 1S32 contented itself with allowing 
Byajee Kao to effect a private arrangement with the 
bankers, and on their presenting an acquittance in full, 
the sequestration wasremoTcd. The same tendency of 
exaggerating the obligations imposed on us by our 
bhaudery engagements, clisplajmd itself in numerous 
other instances during the reign of Syajee Ilao. 

It was asisumed that the bhanderies granted by the 
Arabs were hereditmy, in consequence of the word 
eluiloo” inserted in most of them being translated 
perpetual instead of “ running ” or existing. In this 
way the guarantees to Kooshalchund Ambeydass, 
Purboodass Mooljee, Khandass Wagjee, Bhyclrand 
Desaee, and Samul Becher, were considered hereditary, 
and were continued to their descendants long after 
they had in reality become invalid by the deaths of the 
original grantees. 

In like manner the guarantees granted to the 
ministers Raojee and Babbajee Appajee were not only 



consictorctl to hold good during their life-littte, but 
also to scciire their descendants their hereditury offices 
and erKoluTnents, ireespective of their unfitness for the 
olKce and the scandalous misbehaviour of more that, 
one member of the family. 

Tbe memoirs of many of these guarantees show con¬ 
clusively tliat when once Syajec had conunenced his 
opposition to the British government, he neglected 
no opportuntiy of injuring any of his subjects tliat 
cu joyed the gnat an tee ot tbe British government, and 
it was undoubtedly a sense of this feeling that induced 
the Britisli authorities to espouse the cause of tiiese 
individuals more warmly than they otherwise would 
have done, and to give in many instances an undue 
latitude to the terms of the hhaudery. 

As early as 1828, the Government of India had 
conic to the oiiiiiion that “ bhandery engagements 
were no loss objectionable iti principle than embar¬ 
rassing iu practice, and that although the formation 
- ■f them in tlu. eti'iy stage of our connection with the 
Guicowar State was doubtless rccommendeil by urgent 
and odequate motives of political e:.pediency, they 
wore glad to learn that the Government of Bombay 
hud laid it down as an established principle to clear 
itself as soon as possible of the guarantees to existing 
loans, and to contract no more pledges of such a nature 
in future.” 

In spile of this resolve, Sir .1. Malcolm gave au 
hcrcilitary guaiautee iu 1830 (0 Wittul Ihio Dewjce, 
not only without the Guitowar’s consent, but ni 
direct opposition to his wishc j; ami aldtciigh the 


^imscouduct evinced !>v bo many of the goarastecs, hy 
j?al>a NulVa oi rimrte Dlingtee’s firm, by Bhasber 
.ibio Witlul, am! OoviiuJ Kao Ouico- 

wars, Dliakjee .Dadajee, and by maiiy others, ailbrded 
ample opportunities of aunultiog their guarantees, this 
,:COui’se was never adopted, and the impression vvas 
allowed to gain ground that they enjoyed a virtual 
dmniunity from all punishment. 

I'o auin up in Sir J. Outvam’s words, “the system 
of bhaiidery has been a source of incalculable injury to 
both Britisli and Guicowar governments; of evils not 
confined merely to the bad feeling on the part of the 
Bavoda Durbar, engendered by the vexations interfer¬ 
ence between the Guicowar and Ids subjects imposed 
on us by these guarantees, and consequent olrstruction 
to all our endeavours to benefit this State, but the chial 
source moreover of the shameful corruption which has 
fpr so ihany years prevailed at this court. ” 

In l34D, Captain French, when in charge of the 
Residency, resolutely set his face against the evils of 
the bhaudery system, and recommended that several 
sliould be considered as lapsed. He was only success¬ 
ful in the instances of the guarantee to the Siiastrec’s 
Ihinily, whicli had formerly been considered hereditary, 
but which, in consequence of his remonstrances, was 
declared terminable with the life of the then holder, 
and in that of Manickchnnd Iloopchuiid; but his gen¬ 
eral remarks on tlic subject, and his animadversions 
on the supposed immunity from punishnient enjoyed 
by all the possessors of the guarantee of the British 
govermncfjt, attracted the attention of tlie Court ot 



"Circctors, wlio in 1850 recorded their opinion that “ the 
condition of good conduct on which so vnuny of the 
Ijlianderies depended, had not been enforced v/itii svd- 
ficient strietness;” and in 1863, expressing their belief 
that guarantees grouted by officers of Arab troops were 
in their very nature temporary, and could not be con¬ 
sidered to be binding in perpetuity on the British 
Govormnont, and that “ it wns probable that in many 
other fnstances a perpetual character had been attribut¬ 
ed t',) our guarantee for reasons wliich a strict examliia- 
lion would prove to be untenable,” the Honorable (^ourt 
directed that a careful scrutiny should be instituted 
into all the bbanderies supposed to be perpetual, and 
that the result of the inquiry should he submitted as 
soon as possible. 

The duty of instituting this scrutiny fell to the lot of 
Sir James (then Colonel) Outram, than whom no one 
could have pursued the in(|uiry with more zeal and 
success. He conclusively proved that the bhandery of 
the Arabs could by no means be stipposed to be binding 
on the Government in perpetuity, and that the mean¬ 
ing of the word “ebaloo” had been erroneomsly 
supposed uj) to that date to be “ perpetual,” 

hi accordance with his arguments and suggestiens, 
the Government of India, in their despatch of theSist 
January 185(,), declared, with the sanction of the Coui t 
of Directors, tliat the guarantees to the families of itovv- 
joe Appajee, Kliandass Patel, and Bliycliund Desuee 
had lapsed, and tliat those to tlie families of Kooshaldass 
An.beydass, Pui boodass Mooljee, and Samul Bcehur, 
sliould cease on the death of tlie present holders. 



_ (Srace thui; itenod two hereditary giian'rnteei?, that to 
the iV' uzmoodav of Baroda, and that tu Bhasker Rao 
Wiitiih and the life guarantee to Govind Rao Guico- 
war, havt*lapsed through misconduct, and the number 
of Iicreditary guarantees is now linuied to four, as 
detailed at die commencement of these concluding 
remarks. 
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